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A REPULSE, direct and complete in itself, has been so unusual 
on the side of the Allies in the present war, that we are more 
shocked by the reverse than we have reason to be on a fair 
balance of war's vicissitudes. We know as yet little beyond the 
fact, that an attempt was made on the 18th instant to advance 
upon the success of the 7th, and to take the Malakoff tower 
and the Redan battery; the attacking forces being repulsed 
with great loss. There had been a foreboding of disaster, al- 
though upon very imperfect grounds. On Monday, the Morn- 
ing Post stated, in a manner calculated to attract attention, 
that some important movement was to be made at that very 
time : the next day came without a telegraphic despatch, the next 





day, and the next; and the simple absence of further reports was | some plea at least to put in before “the jury of Foreign Govern- 


taken to imply that something disastrous had happened. It was 
presumed that both the French and the English Governments were 
suppressing intelligence. Questions were put to Lord Palmerston in 
the House of Commons on Thursday eo and the Premier stated 
what appears to be the fact, that no information had then been re- 
ceived. It was not until after van te that the report of the 
movement which did take place arrived; and yesterday morning 
the public were informed that the English troops had made an at- 
tack on the Redan battery and the French on the Malakoff tower, 
at daylight on the 18th, without success. General Pélissier adds 
the important information, that the forces returned to their origi- 
nal position without disorder, but that the loss was very consider- 
able amongst the French as well as the English. 

More than this we do not know while we write. The repulse, 
however, is not properly speaking any loss of ground to the Allies, 
One attempt at a further advance at a point where we knew that 
the most serious struggle would take place has been made, and it 
has not succeeded ; that is all. Almost simultaneously with learnin 
this reverse, we learn the skill, the courage, and the devotion whic 
had been thrown into the previous contest that ended in the posses- 
sion of the Mamelon and the Quarry. We have now before 
us the whole of that stirring scene,—the mustering of the 
French and English Staff, the murmur of expectation gradually 
passing from man to man, the French with their light figures 
scrambling up the slope of the Mamelon, the English with their 
dogged perseverance contesting the pets of the Quarry; and 
night closes in with a victory which the darkness prevents the 
troops behind from knowing save by s. Many were the as- 
saults of the Russians on the -_ that followed, every one a fail- 
tre; and from that night until the 18th the Allies remained in 
possession of their most advanced posts. Still it was an imperfect 
victory. The Quarry was the key to the Malakoff, but the Mala- 
koff was the object of attack, and that attempt remained for the 
18th. The Russians have made sorties and assaults over and over 

in, and have been repulsed with enormous loss; and hitherto 

dark side of our account has been comparatively light. We 
have now learned, however, that the courage of the Russians has 
not diminished under their hardships, while every assault dis- 
closes new dangers upon which the besiegers have to rush in the 
blindness of ignorance. Deep, then, must be the anxiety of every 
Englishman who has a relative or a countryman now standing for- 
ward to press the flag of our nation within the walls of Sebas- 
topol: deep the anxiety, though strong the confidence. 





Hango Sound will be marked for ever in the history of this 
war as the scene of a base brutality. In carrying out the block- 
ade of the coasts in the Gulf of Finland, Admiral Dundas has 
been careful to spare the poor inoffensive inhabitants; and it was 





| 


in the pursuit of this merciful conduct that a cutter was sent, on 
the 5th instant, to land three prisoners at Hango Island. The 
boat bore a flag of truce, but the shore appeared to be deserted; 
only one man was seen, and he ran away. The party landed, 
and scarcely had they done so before a Russian ambush dis- 
covered itself. From this point the accounts differ. One man 
of the party escaped—a common seaman, who reported that 
every person except himself had been killed. he Russian 
accounts, which boastfully describe the force in ambush as having 
conquered “a detachment” of English, represent that only five 
persons have been killed, the rest being taken prisoners. This 
modified tale does not dispose either of the treachery or of the bar- 
barity of the attack, although there is no doubt that the more 
murderous story as it was at first related contributed to excite 
indignation bere to the highest pitch. 

The feeling burst forth on Thursday night in the grave House 
of Lords; when Lord Malmesbury me Oe for information from the 
Government, and Lord Brougham declared that the perpetrators 
of a deed so cruel must be punished—“ If ever the land cried for 
blood, it is now.” Our Government, of course, could not act upen 
impulse, however natural. Lord Clarendon stated that a demand 
for explanation from the Russian Government would be transmitted 
through the Danish Government, and upon the reply Ministers will 
determine the course to be pursued. The case, said Lord Malmes- 
bury, must be laid before a jury of Foreign Governments, in order 
to evoke such a declaration as would put down barbarities by the 
force of public opinion throughout Christendom. 

In the mean time, unfortunately, the Russians have been su 
plied with a rejoinder by the excesses of some of the soldiers in 
the Kertch expedition—French, we regret to say, as well as Turkish. 
The invaders were received in that part with great friendliness 
by the Tartars, who pointed out objects for the cupidity and lust 
of the soldiery. The wanton attack upon the museum at Kertch 
is the least of the atrocities; and the felons whose crime has cast 
discredit upon Sir George Brown’s force, have given the enemy 


ments.” It is a bad plea, since the horrors of war have too often 
tarnished the glories of victory to be set off against an outrage 
like that at Hango, upon a flag of truce, and upon the very spirit 
= 7 in whose cause Lieutenant Geneste and his companions 
suffered. 


Turning from armies to courts, the interests of the Western 
Powers appear to lie under some clouds that look ugly enough. 
Even in Paris, this week, there has been a special anxiety besides the 
forebodings of bad news from Sebastopol. The Emperor Napoleon 
has had a serious attack of illness, the exact nature of which has 
not been publicly stated; but it was necessary to bleed him, 
and it was generally known that the illness was sharp, painful, 
and dangerous. For two days he was understood to be in 
that critical position; and then his reappearance at the Opéra 
Comique with the Empress partially restored confidence. In the 
interval, however, the fears of the whole — showed how the 
fate of France, her alliances, her prospects, hang at present upon a 
single man; and what vague but gigantic alarms of the immediate 
future would press upon her at his death. 

The movements of Austria are ambiguous and look ill, Her 
tyranny in the Principalities is not relaxed: martial law is main- 
tained in Moldavia as well as Wallachia; and the native Govern- 
ment, uncertain what to do, leaves the complicated question raised 
by the encroachment to “the Suzerain.” The departure of the 

mperor from Vienna for Gallicia, studiously leaving the Com- 
missioners of England and France behiad, had already created 
suspicion, when the rumours of a great reductien in the Austrian 
army are confirmed by the dismissal of battalions and depéts and 
the placing of twenty-six generals on the retired list. A despatch 
of May 31st, addressed to Count Esterhazy, throws out hints that 
far less reserve will henceforward be maintained towards Prussia, 
whose position with the Allies has not changed. A more out- 
spoken despatch, addressed to Paris, intimates that Austria is not 
prepared to stand by the limitation of the Russian naval force in 
the Black Sea, as not being essentially included in the “ third 
point,” but that the solution of that point must be worked out by 
the Western arms. And Prince Gortschakoff has newly been 
appointed permanent Russian Ambassador at Vienna. 

At the same time, too, we have the semi-official rejoinder from 
the Russian Government, through the Journal de St. Petersbourg, 
to Count Walewski’s reply, and a new journal established by Rus- 
sians in Brussels—the Nord: both the official paper and the new 
journal disclaim hostile animus, most especially towards France ; in- 
timating a willingness to accept a sovereign elected by the people, 
without questioning the right of any foreign nation to choose its 
own government; and accompanying insinuated compliments to 
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the Government of Paris with a marked hostility towards Eng- 
land,—whose complaints respecting Hango and other outrages are 
retorted by assertions that England exults in barbarities like those 
too truly committed by some soldiers,at Kertech. We do not rest 
much upon these signs: to look at them at all, is to watch the 
clouds of the political horizon; but taken together, they raise an 
anticipation of bad weather. 


Adjourned on Friday night, the debate upon Mr. Layard’s mo- 
tion staggered by a second adjournment to its conclusion. It 
proved to be a more interesting but a less exciting discussion 
than some had hoped. Our readers would see last week that Mr. 
Layard opened the debate in a chastened tone; but it was on 
Monday that it became really important, the leaders of the two 
great parties then first presenting themselves. Mr. Peel, indeed, 
took up some of the cases alleged by the Administrative 
Reformers, and had put a new official explanation on the 
facts, which if not conclusive, at all events showed that there 
was serious error on the side of the assailants. The To- 
ries deserted Mr. Layard. They have repudiated the child 
of their adoption; and Mr. Disraeli, making a merit of uniting 
with the Government against a minority agitating out of doors, did 
his best to use every kind of charge brought by others against Go- 
vernment for making out the necessity of “administrative reform,” 
while he put Aimself forward as the person who had first used the 
words in the House of Commons during his own official life, and 
practically as the author of the movement, through the reforms 
which he then began in the Irish Office and other departments. 
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Lord Palmerston held back till the last, and then again rallied a | 
large majority to Government, with a speech very general in its | 
character, appealing rather to the common sense and feeling | 


of the House of Commons and the public than giving an 
exact statement of facts; but showing that by the consolidation 


striking improvement in the condition of the army, which is 
evidenced again in its positive successes. To that extent the con- 
clusions of the report are qualified by subsequent events. 

But for the fact that the disclosures of the report are so far out 
of date, it would have constituted a new risk for our army, in its 
exposures of sufferings and weaknesses. In this inquiry, how- 
ever, there is one inherent proof of the real greatness of our nation. 
We are not aware of any other country on the face of the globe 
that could thus have undertaken to scrutinize its own deficien- 
cies on the field of war, to have laid them bare before the public, 
and at the same time to have shown that the resources of the 
country are more than sufficient to support it against the conse- 

uences of disclosure—the spirit of the people roused rather than 
Dacntand by learning the unpalatable truth. 


It is impossible that the moral effect of the bankruptey at 
Temple Bar can be limited to the failure of the particular house of 
Strahan, Paul, and Company. It is a long time since any event 
equally startling has happened in the commercial world; and 
there were peculiar reasons why this bank should be watched with 
a more extended interest than many trading houses. It was long 
established. One partner, Sir John Dean Paul, was personally 
known to society in the West-end. The bank itself was 
used chiefly by private customers, and very little by commercial 
houses of the City. It had relations with the Continent; and in 
fact its latest diffculties appear to have arisen from its becoming 
involved in Italian and French railways. It held securities to a 
very large but at present unknown amount, for families and for 
charities; being the agent for receiving dividends in many such 
cases. It also held large balances from several of its customers. 
The failure of the bank, therefore, is an event which interests an 
unusually wide circle of society, and people on the Continent as 


| well as in this country. There are personal as well as commercial 


of the War Department, the order in Council establishing exami- | 
nations of candidates for the public service, &c., the party in | 


power is the best promoter of administrative reform. Quite at 
the close, in a species of postscript, Mr. Lindsay showed a disposi- 
tion to press the charges that he brought forward last week against 
the Admiralty; but he was subjected to a double postpone- 
ment: after Mr. Layard’s motion for a Committee of the whole 
House on the “state of the nation” was negatived by 359 to 46, 
Sir Edward Lytton’s amendment, recommending administrative 
reform to the attention of Government, was postponed till Thurs- 
day, and then adopted nemine contradicente, without debate. 


At last, after many throes of discussion with closed doors, the 
Sebastopol Committee produced their final report on Monday ; and 
Mr. Disraeli procured it to be read on the instant to the assembled 
Commons. By this departure from the usual course, he at once 
gratified the curiosity of the hour, and supplied himself with a 
telling allusion for his subsequent speech. hatever may have 
been the cross proposals in Committee, the report seems to do 
the best to justify the inquiry and the manner in which it 
was conducted; for it does y om together, out of the con- 
fused evidence, a connected view of the questions under ex- 
amination; and it thus shows that members of the Committee 
were earnest in the execution of the duty intrusted to them, 
and desirous of rendering the disclosures in which they were com- 
pelled to assist practically useful. The report is just such an ac- 
count of the state of affairs at Scutari and in the Crimea as might 


associations. If Sir John Dean Paul is known for accomplish- 
ments, Mr. John Dean Paul had distinguished himself for patron- 
izing charitable and religious movements. Fashion, religion, and 
ap old name, imparted an uncommon prestige tothe house. On Satur- 
day it was rumoured that there were difficulties, long apprehended in 
the City from the free circulation of bills; on Monday the house 
did not open; and it was then suspected, from the facts, that some 
persons had received a hint to be beforehand in the run that car- 
ried away about 20,000/. out of the 22,000/. in the coffers of the 
bank. Some of the securities are missing. Those of a clergyman 
in Kent, for instance, amounting to 22,000/. in value, which were 


' understood to lie in the custody of the bank, are now supposed to 


have been compiled from the newspaper letters by a person quali- , 


fied to sift the probable from the fictitious. 


The Committee were | 


eonfessedly unable to examine witnesses whose evidence would | 


have been very important, and upon principle they abstained from 
entering into any military considerations; restrictions that pre- 
vent the report from being a survey of the whole question 
at issue, and which thus, to a certain extent, invalidated 
the conclusions of the Committee. When, for instance, they 
lay the blame upon the Government, who are made respon- 
sible for the expedition to the Crimea, and for having under- 
taken that expedition with insufficient means, the Committee 
come to their conclusion without having had any representations 
or evidence touching the military necessities of attack in that part 
rather than in others, and at that time rather than a year later, 
or the possible disturbance to the caleulations of our Govern- 
ment which may have been occasioned by the failure of the French 


to provide all the men or all the transport-power for their own | 


forees. Any failure of that kind would have obliged our Govern- 


ment to share the resources which might have been adequate to the | 


wants of our own army, but were in tact divided between the two. 


A conclusion upon the degree of responsibility and the shortcom- | 


ing on the part of our Government could not safely be formed 
without information on these essential branches of the project: 
but there was no such evidence before the Committee, and the 
faet ef its coming to conclusions without the evidence only shows 
how the magnitude of the inquiry and the confusion of the evi- 
dence threw the Committee off their guard. 

The conduet of the investigation, however—the gradual pre- 
dominance of the useful over the impulsive, a struggling desire 
for fairness in the report, and the general calmness of the House, 
are evidences that a healthy spirit has regained its power 
over Parliament. The newspapers had anticipated the Com- 
mittee in exposing the deficiencies in the Crimea, and had 
in fact placed the Government in possession of better informa- 
tion than that furnished by its own subordinates. The jour- 
nals also, in concurrence ‘with the official despatches, repurt a 


have been pledged or sold. The smouldering troubles which have 
at last exploded are suspected to have lasted for several years: 
the continuance of the bank therefore became a fraud; the ab- 
straction of securities by the bankers is a penal offence, distinctl 
provided for by a special statute; and the partners of the bank 
have been placed before the Magistrate at Bow Street, as criminals. 
But the case, we say, as a whole, cannot be separated from 
others that have recently occurred. It seems to push that kind of 
fast trading which has become commou to the verge of misdemean- 
our; and the question that the public will moot with great in- 
terest is, where commercial men draw the line, and how many 
commercial houses have fallen into this peculiar species of adultera- 
tion, which makes ordinary enterprise only the cloak for enter- 
prise of a different order ? 


Herbates and Proceedings in Parliament, 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Monday, June 18. Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Bill reported—Infants 
Marriage Bill reported. 

Tuesday, June 19. Friendly Societies Bill read a second time— Law of Settlement 
and Removal; Lord Berners’s Question; Government Measure to be postponed till 
next session. 

Thursday, June 21, Massacre at Hango; Lord Malmesbury’s Question—Mea- 
surement of Shipping ; Lord Hardwicke’s Bill read a second time— Leases and Sales 
of Settled Estates Bill read a third time and passed—Charitable Trusts (1855) Bill 
committed—Public Libraries and Museums (Ireland); Mr. Ewart’s Bill read a se- 
cond time. 

Friday, June 22. Assizes and Sessions ; the Lord Chancellor’s Pill read a second 
time—Church Patronage Transfer Bill reported—Stamp-Duties Repeal on Matri- 
culation and Degrees (Oxford) Bill committed—Charitable Trusts (1855) Bill re- 
ported. 

Horse or Commons. Monday, June 18. The Sebastopol Inquiry ; Report of the 
Committee brought up and read— Massacre at Hango; Mr. A. Duncombe’s Ques- 
tion — Administrative Reform ; adjourned debate; Mr. Layard’s Resolution nega- 
tived Spirits (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill committed. 

Tuesday, June 19. Tenants’ Improvements Compensation; Mr. Shee’s Bill in 
Committee—Corporation Reform ; Sir George Grey’s Statement— Captain M‘Clure ; 
Mr. Mackinnon’s Motion—Statute Law Consolidation; Mr. Locke King’s Motion— 
Army Commissions; Mr. Headlam’s Motion. 

Wednesday, June 20. Marriage Law Amendment; Mr. Heywood’s Bi!l in Com- 
mittee. 

Thursday, June 21. Metropolis Local Management; Sir B. Hall’s Bill in Com- 
mittee— Tenant Improvements Compensation ; Mr. Shee’s Bill in Committee — Dwel- 
lings for Labouring Classes (Ireland) Bill read a third time and passed — Administra- 
tive Reform; Sir Edward Lytton’s Resolution agreed to. 

Friday, June 22. Vote of Censure on the Government; Mr. Roebuck’s Notice of 
Motion—Hango Massacre; Colonel Harcourt’s Question—Arrears of Pay to the 


Wounded; Mr. Stafford’s Question—Admiralty Mismanagement; Mr. my A 
the Lord- 





Statements and Sir Charles Wood’s Contradiction— Education (Scotland) ; 


| Advocate’s Bill in Committee—Union Charges Act Continuance Bill read a second 

















time. 
TIME- TABLE. 
The Lords. The Commons. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment. 
Monday ..cccccscocses Sh .... 6h 50m Monday.....seecesses: 4h .(m) 2h 30m 
Tuesday Sh .... 6hl0m Tuesday ...eeeseeeeee Noon .... 3h 60m 
6h .... Wh 30m 
No sitting. | Wednesday cessseceees Noon ... 5h 5ém 
Sh .... Thiim Thursday Noon .... 3h 50m 
6h .(m) th 30m 
5h .... 6h 50m | Priday..ssseeeesseesss 4h .m) 2h Om 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 7h 5m Sittings this Week, 7, Tame, 46m 5m 
this Session, 79; — 163) Om | ——— this Session, 101; — 656b 27m 
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Tue Senastorot Inquiry: Report. 

The Report of the Select Committee on the Condition of the Army be- 
fore Sebastopol was brought up by Mr. Rorsvuck at the meeting of the 
House of Commons on Monday evening; and, on the motion of Mr. Dis- 
RAELI, it was read at the table by Sir Denis Le Marchant, the Clerk of 
the House. 

The Report is of a length to fill seven columns of the morning journals 
printed in small type. It is stated that upwards of 21,000 questions were 
put to the witnesses examined ; and the opening passage describing the 
nature of the inquiry and its difficulties shows that the Committee look 
upon it as imperfect. 

“The complicated nature of this inquiry, the variety of subjects investi- 
gated, the number of witnesses examined, and the frequent inconsistency 
and contrariety of the evidence, render it no easy task to present a clear, de- 
finite, and just exposition of the matters submitted to your Committee. The 
difficulty of this task has been enhanced by the impossibility of summoning 
some persons as witnesses who might have furnished important information. 
From the same cause, some persons are left under imputation, in regard to 
which your Committee regret that they can pronounce no conclusive opinion. 
The fulness of the investigation has, moreover, been restricted by considera- 
tions of state policy; so that in the outset of this report your Committee 
must admit that they have been compelled to end an inquiry which they 
have been unable satisfactorily to complete.” 

The matter of the Report is distributed under two general heads—“ the 
Condition of our Army before Sebastopol ; and the Conduct of the De- 
partments, both at Home and Abroad, whose duty it has been to minister 
to the wants of that Army.” The second head is again subdivided, “ in 
order fairly to apportion the responsibility.” Thus, while the first head 
stands in one section, the second contains no fewer than seventeen sec- 
tions. Each section has its distinctive title,—as “‘ The Conduct of the 
Government at Home,” “ The Secretary for War,” “ The Ordnance 
Department,”’ ‘“‘ The Transport Department,” ‘“ The Commissariat in the 
East,” “The Road,” ‘“ The Medical Department at Home,” “ The Hos- 
pitals at Scutari.” ‘The method adopted in preparing the report has been 
to place the facts, with many of which the public are familiar, with some 
of which they are not, bearing on particular subjects, in a combined 
narrative form; interweaving censures or qualifying remarks with the 
context, and sometimes appending the opinion of the Committee at the 
close of a section. 

The first head treats generally of the condition of the Army ; and, allowing 
for “‘ unavoidable suffering,”” expresses an opinion that that suffering has 
been aggravated by causes which are ‘‘ mainly to be attributed to dilatory 


and insufficient arrangements for the supply of the Army with necessaries | 


indispensable to its healthy and effective condition.” Describing in general 
terms the sufferings referred to, and pointing out that the military matters 
in connexion with the siege were beyond the limits of the inquiry, the re- 
port proceeds to the second head, and deals with ** The Conduct of the Go- 
vernment at Home.” 

‘The responsibility of the expedition to the Crimea rests upon the Home 
Government. The Duke of Neweastle, in his despaich addressed to Lord 
Raglan on the 10th of April 1854, ‘directs careful but secret inquiry’ to be 
made into the present amount and condition of the Russian force in the 
Crimea, and ‘the strength of the fortress of Sebastopol.’ And his Grace 
further observes, that, ‘before the siege of a fortress so strong can be at- 
tempted, it is necessary that information which can be relied on shall be 
obtained upon many points on which little or nothing is at present known.’ 
A second despatch, dated the 29th of June, directs that the safety of Constan- 


tinople having been secured, whatever might be the movement of the Russian | 
forces, no campaign in the Principalities should be undertaken, but that | 


measures should be at once concerted for thesiege of Sebastopol. ‘ There is,’ 
it is added, ‘no prospect of a.safe and honourable peace until the fortress 
is reduced, and the tleet taken or destroyed.’ The despatch leaves to Lord 
Raglan a discretion only ‘in case of some insuperable impediment, such as a 
want of ample preparation by either army, or of the possession by Russia of 
a force in the Crimea greatly outnumbering that which can be brought 
against it.’ 

‘The Cabinet appear to have been confident of success. Lord Aberdeen 
states it to have been their impression that Sebastopol would fall almost im- 
mediately by ua coup-de-main. The Duke of Newcastle says, that he expected 
the army, after capturing Sebastopol, would winter there, or else, after 
destroying the fortress, would return to winter on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
Sir James Grahaw has the strongest opinion that the order for the expedition 
was — at the right time, and was executed at the right time. 

* This report shows the results which ensued upon the frustration of these 
expectations. Your Committee have inquired what information the Govern- 
ment had obtained which had induced them to order this expedition. In 
re; to this matter, it may be observed that the Duke of Neweastle had, 
in his despatch of the 10th of April, estimated the Russian forces in the 
Crimea at 30,000 men, and he believes that when the expedition was ordered 
no more reliable accounts had been received. Sir James Graham says, how- 
ever, that at a later period, namely, the last week in July, he had obtained 
‘from a Crimean authority a complete account of the Crimea, its localities, 
its harbours, its roads, its productions, and supply of water, aud what was 
most important of all, a statement of the force, which was estimated by bis 
informant at 70,000 men, 8000 of which were cavalry, 40,000 constituted 
the garrison of Sebastopol, and the remaining 30,000 were dispersed through 
the Crimea.’ Vice-Admiral Dundas had, on the 10th of May 1854, written 
to Lord Raglan a letter, in which, relying upon information which he bad 
obtai he estimated the Russian forces in the Crimea at 120,000 men. 
The embassies at St. Petersburg and Constantinople were unable to furnish 
any information upon these important subjects. 


scent on the Crimea is decided upon more in deference to the views of the 
British Government than to any information in the possession of the naval 


and military authorities, either as to the extent of the enemy’s forces or to | 


their state of preparation.’ 

“‘ The terms of reference do not call upon your Committee to pronounce 
any opinion in regard to the policy of the esctnnent in ordering the expe- 
dition to the Crimea; but it is their duty to report how far the preparations 
made were adequate to the preparations which had been ordered. 

“ The general direction of the war was in the hands of the Duke of New- 
castle, who, in the spring of 1854, held the office of Secretary for War and 
Colonies. In July these departments were divided; and the Duke, being re- 
lieved from Colonial duties, undertook the immediate conduct of the war. 

“ When this important change was effected, it does not appear that any 
order in Council, minute, or other document was prepared, detining the spe- 
cial duties of the War Department. The Duke, as Secretary of State, had 
undoubtedly, before as well as after the change, ample powers ; he considered 
himself officially responsible for all the departments under his control, and 
he could issue such orders as he thought fit for their guidance. He states, 
however, that he felt his means to be insufficient for the due performance of 
his separate duties as Secretary of State for War; he considered the organiza- 


Lord Raglan, in his despatch of the 19th of July, states that ‘ the de- | 


tion of all the war departments and their relation to each other to be in an 
unsatisfactory state ; but he felt it to be impossible, consistently with atten- 
tion to pressing business, to attempt their reorganization. 

“In making the separation between the Secretaryships of War and Golo- 
nies, together with the transference of ‘the Commissariat from the Treasur 
to the Secretary for War, the Cabinet considered that they had 
measures initiatory to other changes which would necessarily follow, 
members of the Cabinet did not, however, hold any consultation upon the 
changes to be made, or the best mode of effecting them: they separated 
as usual, at the close of the Parliamentary session in August; and, as the 
were not summoned to a meeting, they did not reassemble in Council until 
the second week of October. At a later period of the year, Lord John Rus- 
sell expressed his dissatisfaction with the state of the War Department, and 
suggested Lord Palmerston as the fittest person for the office of Secretary of 
War. He adduced some cases where he said there had been a want of vi- 
gour in the exercise of authority, although the Cabinet, he added, ‘ had done 
much in its recent meetings to repair omissions.’ Your Committee notice 
with regret that the Cabinet did not meet in August or September, 
these omissions might have been sooner remedied. Lord John Russell also 
observes that ‘the House of Commons would expect, after six or seven 
months’ deliberation, a final arrangement of the War Department.’ Your 
Committee can find no trace of these deliberations; and any evils that may 
have resulted from delay in such arrangements are therefore properly laid to 
the charge of the Cabinet. 

** At the date of the expedition to the East, no reserve was provided at 
home adequate to the undertaking. Mr. Sidney Herbert states, in his memo- 
randum of the 27th of November, ‘the army in the East has been created 
by discounting the future. Every regiment at home, or within reach, and 
not forming part of that army, has been robbed to complete it. The depéts 
of battalions under Lord Raglan have been similarly treated.’ 

** The men sent out to reinforce the army were recruits who bad not yet 
become fit for foreign service, and the depéts at home were too weak to feed 
the companies abroad. 

‘“* The order to attack Sebastopol was sent to Lord Raglan on the 29th of 
June: the formation of a reserve at Malta was not determined upon until 
early in November. 

“It will be seen from the correspondence between Lord John Russell and 
Lord Aberdeen, that Lord Raglan had reported that ‘* he wished he had been 
able to place in the position of Balaklava, on the 26th of October, a more 
considerable force’ ; and also, ‘that on the 5th of November the heights of 
Inkerman were defended by no more than 8000 British infantry.’ When 
the Duke of Newcastle informed Lord Raglan that he had 2000 reeruits to 
send him, he replied, that ‘those last sent were so young and unformed 
that they fell victims to disease, and were swept away like flies. He pre- 
ferred to wait.’ 

** In December the power of reinforcing the army with efficient soldiers 
was so reduced that the Government thought it necessary to introduce a Fo- 
reign Enlistment Bill for the purpose of raising a foreign legion. 

** Your Committee must express their regret that the formation of a large 
reserve at home, and also in the proximity of the seat of war, was not con- 
sidered at a much earlier period; and that the Government, well knowing 
the limited number of the British army, the nature of the climate in the 
East, as well as the Power we were about to encounter, did not at the com- 
mencement of the war take means to augment the ranks of the army be- 
' yond the ordinary recruiting; and also, that earlier steps were not taken to 

render the Militia available both for the purpose of obtaining supplies of 
men, and also, in case of necessity, for the relief of regiments of ie Line 
stationed in garrisons in the Mediterranean,—measures which they found 
themselves compelled to adopt at a later period. 
| The next section defines the position of “‘The Secretary of State for War,’’ 
and the course he took under the novel circumstances of the time. 
| ‘On accepting the Secretaryship for War, the Duke of Newcastle found 
himself in this disadvantageous position: he had no separate office for his 
departments; he had no document prescribing his new duties, no prece- 
dents for his guidance; and his Under-Secretaries were new to the work. 
In this situation he undertook the superintendence of numerous departments, 
with whose internal organization he was dissatisfied, and the management 
of a war urgently requiring prompt and vigorous operations. 

“The Duke was imperfectly acquainted with the best mode of exercising 
his authority over the subordinate departments; and these departments 
were not officially informed of their relative position, or of their new duties 
towards the Minister for War. His interference was sought for in matters 
| of detail, wherein his time should not have been occupied, and he was left 

unacquainted with transactions of which he should have received official 
coguizance. Feeling his large responsibilities, he took upon himself to re- 
medy innumerable deficiencies which were brought to his notice; and in the 
mean time matters of paramount necessity were postponed. 

**The evidence, moreover, shows that the Duke was long left in ignorance, 
or was misinformed, respecting the progress of affairs in the East. e was 
not until a late period made acquainted with the state of the hospitals at Sou- 
tari, and the horrible mode in which the sick and wounded were conveyed 
from Balaklava to the Bosphorus. Lord Aberdeen has significantly observed, 
that the Government were left in ignorance longer than they ought to have 
been of the real state of matters in the East. The Ministers, he says, were 
informed of the condition of the army from — papers and private sources 
| long before they heard it officially, and not hearing it officially, they disere- 
| dited the rumours around them. Thus, while the whole country was dis- 

mayed by reports, and was eagerly looking for some gleam of official intelli- 
gence, the Cabinet, according to the statement of Ministers, was in dark- 
ness. 
** Harassed by these rumours, and perplexed by the indiscreet silence. of 
| those who should have enlightened him, the Duke sent a Commission to in- 
quire into the state of the hospitals at Scutari and in the Crimea. The Com- 
| mission was issued in October: it did not report until April. A form of 
proceeding suited to redress grievances at home, or to become a basis for le- 
gislative measures, was ill adapted to relieve the pressing wants of 5000 men 
suffering under mismanagement and neglect. 

“With the same benevolent intention, the Duke, through the channel of 
the Foreign Office, requested Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to take upon him- 
| self, in addition to bis many onerous duties, a certain amount of supervi- 
sion and assistance of these hospitals.”’ 

It is pointed out that the Duke of Newcastle was not charged with the 
clothing of the army, but that, in the peculiar circumstances of the case, he 
recommended to the Commander-in-chief that an extra supply of winter- 
clothing should be furnished ; and when the Prince was lost, the Root 
for War issued orders, and all the military departments were occupied wit 
the supply. 

In treating of “ The Secretary at War,” Mr. Sidney Herbert is described 
| as without power to originate anything, but, ‘‘ from praiseworthy motives,” 
| “ undertaking to do a great deal which was not the businessof his office.”’ 

The * Ordnance Department "’ next falls under the censure of the Com- 
mittee. In appointing Sir Hew Ross Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, 
Lord Aberdeen had in view the abolition of the office of Master-General ; 
believing in the mean time that the Lieutenant-General would have all the 
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authority of the Master-General. That was not the case. The substitution 
of a Lieutenant-General for a Master-General divided the duties of the 
Board among its members without any supervising authority. ‘ A conflict 
of authority arose between the members of the Board”; its conduct was 
‘unseemly ”; and “ the public service has suffered from the want of judg- 
ment and temper on the part of the officers who were intrusted, during a 
critical period, with important public duties.” 

“ Your Committee believe that Lord Aberdeen would have acted more 
beneficially for the public service if he had appointed another Master-Gene- 
ral when Lord Raglan could no longer discharge the duties of the office; and 
they are of opinion that a vague intention of remodelling the Ordnance 
Office affords no justification for the course pursued. If this office were deem- 
ed to be imperfect, and ill-adapted for its functions, there was the more need 
during its continued existence of an able man to superintend its proceedings. 
The Ordnance Office strikingly exemplifies the disordered state in which a 
_ + may fall when there is no able hand to guide it.” 

he Committee also express dissatisfaction at the administration of the 
contract system, and at the quality of the tools supplied to the army; while 
they make an exception in favour of the corps of Artillery, whose equip- 
ment is “admirable,” and also the armament supplied to the Navy, which 
**is efficient.” 

The Transport service “at home,” “in the Black Sea,” and “in the 
Bosphorus,” receive separate consideration. The Committee find that Cap- 
tain Milne, who had charge of the transport at home, ably conducted the 
business intrusted to him; and remark on the magnitude of the operations, 
and the difference between them and mercantile proceedings. ‘ Within a 
year somewhere about 150,000 men and above 7000 horses were conveyed, 
ey by steam, a large portion of them to a point 3000 miles distant 
rom this country; besides which, vessels had to be provided for stores to an 
enormous amount, for the purposes of war, for the sustenance of both army 
and navy, and for the effective maintenance of a steam fleet. Sudden re- 
quisitions for huts and other urgent necessaries had also to be met. 

** There is, it is said, an obvious error in comparing the transport service 
between England and the Crimea to a ssbenllle arrangement for the con- 
veyance and delivery of a given amount of tonnage. The transports, when 
sent to the Crimea, could not deliver their stores and return; a large num- 
ber were permanently detained, from military considerations, and many | 
others were kept at Balaklava, because there were no warehouses on shore to 
receive their cargoes.” 

The Committee point out that much of the suffering at Scutari arose in 
consequence of the faulty mode of sending mixed cargoes to the East; from 
the fact that Sir James Graham did not adopt the suggestion of Dr. Andrew 
Smith that steamers should be fitted up for the wounded; that when Sir 
James wrote, at the instigation of the Duke of Newcastle, urging the propo- | 
sal on Admiral Dundas, the Admiral did not act, because, as he states, every- 
one expected to be in Sebastopol in a few days; and that dreadful conse- 
quences ensued from thus at first forgetting, and subsequently neglecting to 
prepare ships for the conveyance of the sick and wounded. 

With respect to the responsibility for the transport service in the Black | 
Sea, the Committee point out that there is a contrariety of opinion; Sir 
James Graham and Captain Milne saying that Vice-Admiral Dundas had 
authority over the whole, Lord Raglan having a concurrent authority; and 
Admiral Dundas maintaining that they were entirely under the manage- 
ment of Lord Raglan, Rear-Admiral Boxer, and Captain Christie. They do 
not fasten the responsibility of the waut of system at Balaklava upon either 
of the three officers exercising divided authority there ; but they say—‘* The 
want of system which prevailed on the shore is generally admitted: the 
harbour was not governed with the authority necessary for the maintenance 
of order, and the transports were compelled to anchor outside the harbour, 
an anchorage which naval men justly considered to be unsafe.” 

The transports in the Bosphorus were under Admiral Boxer. This officer, | 
as early as September 1854, requested that a ship might be attached to him- 
self with proper officers, and a gang of artificers. His request, often re- 
——- was not complied with by Sir James Graham until the 20th Novem- 

r. Sir James regrets that he did not accede to the first application; and 
the Committee think “this unfortunate decision’’"—the refusal in the first 
instance—may have increased Admiral Boxer’s difficulties, especially after 
the 14th November, and led to some of the charges against him. | 

‘Your Committee are of opinion that there was some unnecessary deten- | 
tion of transports at Constantinople, and tbat the arrangements for coalin | 
were very deficient; but, as they have not been able to examine ‘Admiral | 
Boxer, they cannot pronounce an opinion as to his share of responsibility. | 
His letters in the egy show that he exerted himself strenuously to dis- 
charge duties for which it is admitted that his means were inadequate, and, 
if he failed under these difficulties, his subsequent endeavours in the har- 
bour of Balaklava appeared to have been successful.” 

With regard to the Commissariat, after stating the circumstances under 
which Mr. Filder was appointed, and describing his ample powers, the re- 
port says—‘* With these large powers, heavy duties were imposed upon him, 
according to an arrangement which appears to have been injudiciously 
adopted at the commencement of the campaign. It was determined that 
there should be only one store department with the army, and that this 
should be under the care of the Commissariat. From this decision it fol- 
lowed as a consequence that the Commissariat was expected to make good 
the deficiencies of many distinct departments. All the miscellaneous articles 
of equipment which come under the head of Quartermaster-General’s stores 
were given in charge to the Commissariat; and, in addition to these extra- 
neous duties, this department was required not only to keep a large amount 
of Ordnance stores, but also to purchase materials and tools in the East for 
the purposes of the siege. The military system in this country affords the 
Commissariat no opportunity of becoming acquainted with the army, or of 
ministering to its wants; so that in a campaign the officers of this depart- 
ment find themselves called upon to furnish supplies in regard to which they 
may have had no experience, while the officers and men, being often igno- 
rant of the proper duties of the Commissariat, consider this department re- 
sponsible for everything they may require.” 

The ‘Land Transport’’ was found imperfect from the first, and ‘no ade- 
quate measures were adopted for its improvement; so that the Army, when 
encamped before Sebastopol, depended for all its supplies upon a service de- 
fective in its organization and in its superintendence.” On the Sth October, | 
Mr. Filder said he had efficient transport for all the purposes of the Army ; 
while at the same time Sir Edmund Lyons wrote that the transport Pram by 
though in fair condition, were not in sufficient number. But when told 
that the army must winter in the Crimea, Mr. Filder became alarmed. At 
this time, too, the service itself was imperilled by the want of forage and 
shelter for the animals, and the bad condition of the roads. The Committee | 
has endeavoured to find out who is responsible for the bad condition of the 
roads. ‘‘As far as the information obtained enables your Committee to form 
an opinion, it appears to them that in this matter there was a want of due 
foresight and decision. Early in November, when the probable necessity of 
wintering in the Crimea was contemplated, energetic means should have 

n taken to provide and maintain an effective communication between the 
camp and Balaklava. The road had then already been injured by the traffic, | 
and its condition had excited the apprehensions of eheemntnery-Geneeel, who | 








| against the irregular system pursued by 


had called attention to the subject: if a military force could not be spared, 
measures should have been taken to obtain other labour in the East, or ap- 
plication should have been made to the Home Government, who might have 
sent labourers from England. Such precautions would have saved much loss 
of time and many valuable lives, and would have contributed to maintain 
the land transport service in an effective condition. The probable failure of 
the communication was not, however, brought to the notice of the Duke of 
Newcastle until too late to enable him to take measures in England to pre- 
vent the serious calamities which subsequently arose.” 

The consequences of the failure of the transport would have been obviated 
in some degree by the formation of depéts near the camp. Mr. Filder had 
begun to form one near the camp; but the action at Balaklava, followed by 
the contemplated abandonment of that port, by the battle of Inkerman 
and by the hurricane, used up the animals; and the establishment of depdts 
was relinquished. At this time, and throughout the winter, there were 
‘stores of all the —— that the army could require’’ at a ; 
but conveyance could not be had to take them to Balaklava, nor when there 
to the camp. 

‘The witnesses are not agreed as to the quality of fresh meat supplied to 
the Army: the regularity of the distribution depended partly on the zeal and 
energy of the several Commissariat officers, and also on the -— occupied 
by the troops. Until the end of October, the rations, it is said, were furnished 
with regularity, and consisted of fresh meat twice or thrice in the week. Mr. 
Parker, Chaplain to the First Division from the 28th of November till the 
23d of January, states, that during this period the hospitals were supplied 
with fresh meat almost every day; but the troops did not receive it, he 
thinks, above once a week: he never knew them, however, to be without 
rations. Other witnesses say that the soldiers, during the winter months, 
suffered occasionally from want of their rations, and more frequently from 
the irregularity of their issue. In the appendix a statement by a board of 
officers will be found, in which it is affirmed that the men for days and weeks 
together went to the trenches with an insufficient meal, and oftentimes with 
none at all save a little biscuit andrum. Any result derived from an average of 
rations issued is delusive, because privation one day is not compensated by 
superfluity on another. Even when the men received a sufficient meal, the 
proportion of salt meat without an accompanying supply of vegetables was 
greater than was consistent with the health of the troops. This deficiency 
of fresh meat, the most wholesome as well as the cheapest food, is ascribed 
to the failure of the sea-transport, the ships having been disabled by storms 
and then delayed by repairs; in one instance all the cattle on board perished 
from the inclemency of the weather, or from the violence of the waves. 

“ Vegetables, which, according to the intentions of the Government, should 
have been issued gratuitously, were very scantily supplied ; indeed, several 
witnesses assert that none were ever seen in the camp. One ship-load of 
vegetables was detained in the harbour until the cargo was decayed ; and at 
Eupatoria, it is said, there was an immense store of onions lying on the 
wharf, while disease, from want of vegetables, was spreading through the 
camp. ‘The Deputy Commissary-General states that he had an abundant 
stock of rice at Constantinople during the time when it was wanted even for 
the hospitals in the Crimea. Preserved potatoes were, it is said, early in the 
autumn offered to the soldiers, but rejected; later in the winter, when the 
supply of vegetables was essential, it does not appear that the offer was re- 
peated. Coffee, which had been ordered as an extra ration, was distributed 
to the troops in a green state, and (there being no means of roasting it) was 
of little use. The explanation offered to your Committee on this point is 
not satisfactory. The more immediate comfort of the troops appears to have 
been overlooked, while ingenious arguments on the volatile aroma of the 
berry, and on the Turkish mode of packing coffee, were passing backwards 
and forwards between Commissary-General Filder and the Treasury.” 

The — of “* forage’’ is minutely looked into; and the Committee 
find it difficult to say to what extent the Commissariat is responsible for the 
deficiency of these supplies. Sir Charles Trevelyan throws the blame on the 
Quartermaster-General, who did not make the road, and on Admiral Boxer, 
who delayed the transports in the Bosphorus. The Admiral denied that 
statement. ‘Admiral Boxer also, it appears, in December, remonstrated 

the Commissariat in the Crimea, and 
requested the interference of the Commander of the Forces. He suggested 
that some of the largest e° should be strongly moored in Balaklava 
harbour as floating depdts, and that the smaller steamers should be told off 
for the special duty of conveying supplies. Your Committee have not been 
able to examine hea manag Bre Filder or Rear-Admiral Boxer, and 
they cannot therefore decide upon whom this blame should rest. Both these 
officers were apparently convinced that the ig system in the Black 
Sea had been ill-conducted. Whether, however, the vessels had been inju- 
diciously detained as store-depdts by the Commissariat, or improperly em- 
ployed in other services by the Admiral at Constantinople, are questions 
which your Committee cannot satisfactorily answer. These arrangements 
might with propriety have been reviewed by the high naval and military 
authorities. They alone had the means of deciding these differences, and of 
enforcing such a system as might best secure the conveyance of supplies with 
regularity and despatch.” : 

The Medical Departments, at home and in the East, occupy considerable 
space in the report. The Committee enter into the details of the history 
and state of the hospitals at Scutari and Balaklava; and also narrate how 
Dr. Smith made several suggestions that were not attended to—such as the 


| organization of an ambulance corps. A few extracts will place the reader 


in possession of the views of the Committee. 

** The hospital at Balaklava had an advantage, inasmuch as it was nearer 
to the limited supplies which were on board ship: but the uncertainty whe- 
ther or not Balaklava could be retained, disconcerted the arrangements of 
this hospital, and upon one occasion the J canons were removed, In regard 
to its subsequent condition, there is a difference of opinion, depending pro- 
bably upon the dates of the several visits; but the prevailing testimony is 
to the effect that this hospital was for many weeks in a discreditable state. 

‘* Allowance must be made for the circumstances in which the continued 
possession of Balaklava was held, and for the difficulty of establishing a hos- 
pital in such buildings as were found there. The want of proper orderlies, 
the insufficiency of medicines, especially of opium, of medical comforts, some 
of which were essential to the health of the men, and the great want of 
purveyor’s stores, have been so fully set forth in the report of the Commis- 


| sioners, that your Committee deem it superfluous to adduce further evidence 


in corroboration of their statements. .... Your Committee must declare 
it to be their opinion that blame attaches to Dr. Menzies, inasmuch as he 
did not report correetly the circumstances of the hospital: he stated that he 
wanted nothing in the shape of stores or medical comforts at the time when 
his patients were destitute of the commonest necessaries.’”’ In like manner, 
Dr. Hall is blamed for reporting that he was satisfied with the hospitals, 
and thus misleading Lord Raglan and the Government at home. Lord Rag- 
lan is also blamed. The selection of Mr. Ward for the post of purveyor, it 
is said, was “not fortunate.”” ‘* Among other proofs of his unfitness, it ap- 
pears that when an inquiry was instituted into the amount of the purveyor’s 
stores, no account could be produced of any stores later than the end of Au- 
gust. When it is remembered that the insufficiency of these stores was & 
source of much suffering, if not of more fatal results, it must be observed 
that heavy responsibility attaches to the Commander-in-chief of the Forces, 
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who, acting on the representation of the Quartermaster-General, retained 
Mr. Ward in bis ottice after he had been pronounced unfit to discharge ifs 
duties,” 

The apothecary at Scutari is stated to have been guilty of a “ gross dere- 
liction of duty.” .... “It is now proved, that if there were cumbrous 
forms inconveniencing the service of the hospital, and aggravating the suf- | 
feriugs of the patients, there were at least no forms to protect the public 
purse against negligence or peculation..... When the quantities of hos- | 
pital stores which were sent from England are contrasted with the scarcity 
or rather the absolute dearth of them at Scutari, and when the state of the | 
purveyor’s accounts is remembered, it is impossible not to harbour a suspi- 
cion that some dishonesty has been practised in regard to these stores, 
From the returns in the Appendix it appears, that, before the 24th of July, 
5717 bedsteads, 9000 beds and palliasses, 7140 complete hospital-dresses, 
6000 linen and flannel shirts, with a full proportion of other articles, and 
utensils of all descriptions, were ordered by the Medical Board to be sup- 
plied and shipped by the Board of Ordnance. A Committee of the House 
could not efficiently prosecute an investigation into the disappearance of 
these stores; but the subject well deserves the consideration of the Execu- 
tive Government. 

‘The immediate measures taken by the authorities at home—when the 
condition of the hospitals was more truly brought to their knowledge by 
the press avd by private information than it had been by the medical officers 
—were the appointment of the Commission of Inquiry, and the instructions 
to her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, which will be found in the 
appendix. The Committee consider this last step to have been as injudi- 
cious as it was unavailing for the purposes for which it wasintended. If the 
divisten and uncertainty ef responsibility was a serious evil, the evil could 
only be increased by the interference of another autherity, having neither 
relation to nor conuexion with our military administration. The instruction 
te the Ambassador to provide on application money and supplies for the 
wets of the hospitals would seem to imply that the authorities at home 
were as little aware as the commandant himself of the powers he possessed 
ever the commissartes and purveyors. 

* The want of an energetic governing authority, with an adequate staff 
to maintain constant inspection and efficient discipline, appears to your Com- 
mittee to have been the chief cause of all the evils : 5000 or 6 men, al- 
though in hospitel, require the care, superintendence, and control ef an ef- 
ficient general officer, as much as the same mumber in the field. It may 
not have been ible for Lord Raglan to have spared such an officer wit 
a sufficient staf for this service in the pressing circumstances of his position 
in the Crimea. Your Committee regret that measures were not earlier taken 
either to reinforce the staff under lam, so as to have enabled him to 
provide more-eficiently for this cemmand, or to send out on the emergency 
a general oflicer of suflicient rank from England.” 

Committee state that the first real improvements are dus to private 
exertions : ‘these of Mr. Macdonald, who administered the 2vues Fund ; 
these of Miss Nightingale, and ‘the nurses sent out at the suggestion of Mr. 
Herbert; ané of the Honourable Joceline Percy, the Honourable and 
Reverend Sidzey Godolphin Osborne, and Mr. Augustus Stafford. 

The report closes with these paragraphs. y 

“ Your’Committee report thet the suffering of the army reoulted mainly 
from the ciroemstances under which the expedition to the Crimea was under- 
taken and executed. The Administration which ordered that expedition 
had no adequate information as to the ameunt of the forces im the Crimea. 
They were not acquainted with the stre of the fortresses to be attacked, 
or with the resources of the yee | to invaded. They ‘hoped and ex- 
poe the expedition to be immediately successful; and as they did not 
‘oresee the probability of a protracted struggle, they made no provision for a 
winter canrpai 


n. 

“ The pollens and fortitude of the army demand the admiretion and gra- 
titude of ‘the nation on whose behalf they have fought, bled, and suffered. 
Their heroic valour, and equelily heroic patience under sufferings and priva- 
tions, have given them claims upon ‘thei country which will doubtless be 
gratefully acknowledged. 

“ Your'Committee will new close their veport with a — that every Bri- 
tish army mey in future ay the valour which this noble army has dis- 
played, and ¢hat none may hereafter be-exposed to such sufferings as are re- 
corded in ‘these pages.” 

ApMasusTRATIVE Rerorm. 

The adjourned debate on Mr. Layard's resolution was resumed on 
Monday. Lord Gopertcu combated the position of Sir George Lewis in 
the previous debate, that there are scarcely any further measures of im- 
provement required by our administrative system; citing promotion in 
the Army, and the nomination system in the Civil Service, as impera- 
tively demanding further improvement. To the latter he mainly attri- 


buted existing evils in the service. But it would be unjust in poople out | 


of doors to blame the Government for maintaining a system which the 
people themselves help to keep up. He had adopted what has been called | 
the ‘Goderich pledge,” at Huddersfield, because he felt strongly that if | 
the House of Commons really desired to put an end to Mr. Hayter’s pa- 
tronage, they must begin by performing their own part. At present the 
only way of getting an appointment is by an application to a Member of 
Parliament; but he believed that if admission were by competitive ex- 
amination, candidates for the public service would rather enter it by that 
way than by Parliamentary influence. 

Mr. Peet took up and explained several of the cases of alleged favour- 
itism or hardship in Army promotions, brought forward by Mr. Layard 
to illustrate his argument. 

Four of the instances were those of Lord Hardinge’s relations,—Colonel 
Hardinge, his son; Major Hardinge, his nephew; Colonel Wood, related to 
him by marriage; and Colonel Cunninghame, his son-in-law. Colonel Har- 
dinge, it was said, had been placed on the Staff in India, in violation of the 
regulation that a subaltern must serve two years with his regiment before he 
can be appointed an Aide-de-camp. Now that regulation is enforced at 
home, but dispensed with abroad, and in the case of the personal staff of a 

eneral officer. Colonel Hardinge was Aide-de-camp to his father in the 
tlej campaigns; for his distinguished conduct Lord Gough allowed him to 
purchase a Lieutenancy; and a his father resigned command, the Duke 
of Wellington permitted his son, in accordance with a recognized practice, 
to purchase a company in another regiment. With regard to Major Hard- 
inge, he had purchased all his steps up to that of senior Captain in the 
Rifle Brigade; and the other day, when a new battalion was raised, he 
received the new majority as a matter of course. (‘* Hear!” and a laugh.) 
Colonel Wood, it was said, had been raised above Colonel Brough. What 
is the fact ? Colonel Wood, who had been in the Indian campaign, was 
Deputy Adjutant-General in Dublin ; Colonel Brough was Assistant Adju- 
tant-General in Belfast ; the spheres of the two officers are quite distinct, and 
one cannot be said to be higher than the other. Colonel Cunninghame, it 
was said, had been “ placed over everybody's head.”’ Colonel Cunninghame | 
18 a young officer, who, as Assistant-Adjutant to the First Division in the | 
Crimea, has been present in all the battles, and never absent from his post a 
day, On being appointed Quartermaster-General of the Turkish Contingent, 





| he received a step of local rank, and was made a Major-General. 
, Layard asked why the recommendations of the Commission of last year, that 
| young Major-Generals should be appointed, were not carried out: yet when 








Mr. 


they are acted upon, as in the case of Colonel Cunninghame, he says it is 
to favour a particular officer! The recommendations of the Commission have 
been scrupulously attended to; and when the army went to the Crimea, 
no Major-General was appointed commander of a brigade, but the com- 
mand of each brigade ‘of cavalry, and of the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Divisions of Infantry, was conferred upon a Colonel. Lord Roke- 
by and Major-General Barnard are the only exceptions. Mr. Peel dealt 
with several other specified cases,—those of Lieutenant Buck, who entered the 
army shortly after Colonel Hardinge, who has won clasps in India, but is 
still’ a Lieutenant; of Lieutenant Edwardes and Lieutenant Daniell, de- 
serving officers, who, it is said “ having no friends at the Horse Guards,” 
could not get what they asked for, an unattached company ; and of Ca tain 
Carruthers, an old officer of the Forty-third, Town-Major at the Cape. 
These were cases of officers “ pining under neglect.” Well; Lieutenant 
Buck ‘is cne who has suffered by the system of purchase—who has probabl 
had no means of advancing himself save by seniority’”’—(“* Hear, hear!’ 
from Mr, Layavd)—but the only reason why he has not been promoted is 
that his regiment has not gone to the Crimea. Should it go there, it will be 
placed on the war establishment of sixteen companies, and Lieutenant Buck 
will get his company without purchase, exactly as Major Hardinge obtained 
his majority—as a matter of course. (Cheers.) Lieutenant Edwardes has 
been on half-pay since 1818; he is now Adjutant of the recruiting district of 
Liverpool; the Horse Guards are quite prepared to give him an unattached 
company ; but if he preferred that, it would involve the resignation of his 
Adjutancy, which would certainly not be to his iuterest. Lieutenant 
Daniell—* the oldest subaltern in the Army "’—what was his case? His 
length of service gave him a fair claim to an unattached company. But 
when he made his claim, it was ascertained that he had just exchanged from 
the Ninety-fourth to the Seventy-fifth Regiment—receiving a sum of money 
on effecting that exchange. That was why he did not get an unattached 
company. The services of Captain Carrutliers, however valuable, had been 

erformed six hundred miles from the seat of war on the Cape frontier; and 
pee Hardinge thought rewards should be reserved for those who had risked 
their lives in personal engagements with the enemy. 

Mr. Layard had said that out of 90 officers recently rewarded only 30 were 
regimental officers: the real fact was, that the number of staffofficers re- 
warded, up to the 24th April, had been 64, and of regimental officers 135, 
Ten officers had been appointed from Line regiments to the Guards. In Te- 
commending the abolition of the privileges of the Guards, Mr. Layard over- 
looked the fact that the warrant of October 1854 required that no Lieute- 
nant-Colonel should succeed to the rank of full Colonel_until he had served 
three years in command of a battalion. ; . . 

Mr. Duvmmonp said he disagreed with every single word contained in 
Mr. Layard’s propositions. He should deny them if they were proved, 
but to prove pom Mr. Layard had failed. La 

The volunteer statesmen of the Administrative Reform Association ex- 
hibited themselves on a platform the other day, and might be looked at. 
Among them is Mr. Lindsay, ‘‘a very good man, no doubt, who desires to 
be raised to be First Lord of the Admiralty, or some small matter of that 
kind.” Two years ago, he was “ had up’ by 


y some unfortunate people whe 
had trusted him to take them out to Australia; on another occasion he or- 
dered a ship to be built, but when it was completed he quarrelled with the 
builder; who said to him— 1 built a good ship, but after you got it you 
uitered it, and made it a bad ship, because you understand nothing about 
the matter.” Mr. Oliveira figured as an Administrative Reformer; but he 
might have found enough to do in the wine-trade. There was a story of 
King George the Fourth, who, being pleased with a particular wine, ordered 
his servant to send up some for dinner on the foilowing day or so. ‘Thé 
butler immediately hurried off to the wine-merchant, and said, “‘ What shall 
I do? I have drunk all that wine myself.” The merchant replied, “ Never 
mind; I will send you in something like it, but you must not keep it two 
days; it must be drunk the same day.” The wine was sent, and no dif-. 
ference was detected. Thus, wine-merchants were wine-manufacturers ; 
and in confirmation he might mention, that within the last ten davs a 
friend of his went to a wine-merchant in town, and, having tasted one kind 
of wine, was offered another, which he said was precisely like the one he had 
tasted before. Whereupon the wine-merchant said, “ There is not a drop of 
wine in it, it is manufactured.” (Laughter.) Dr. Haswell’s book is an awful 
exposition of the morals of the middle classes—the class in which the whole 
strength of the ge consists, and not in the profligate aristocracy. Is it 
| true that the middle classes are such prodigious admiuistrators? They have 
| been trying he did not know how long local self-government. Look at the 
condition of any place in which they bad their own local government. Ask 
Sir Benjamin Hall and Lord Ebrington, the Members for Dasyicbone, what 
has been done in London? see also what a precious mess they have made at 
Manchester. Filled as that town is with Radicals and philosophers, the 
could not drain it. And yet there is hardly a town in the kingdom whiek 
could be more easily drained ; for it stands upon two hills, and any man of 
ordinary common sense would have at once said, * Cut a ditch from the top 
to the bottom, and so drain it.” (Laughter.) Then, again, they had in- 
troduced their whole machinery into Brighton, and the effect of their exer- 
tions was nothing but failure. (‘* Vo, no!’’) Well, then, look at the India 
Board. That Government entirely consists of merchants. Is that so pure ? 
Is there no jobbing there? Talk about hardships from purchases, and the 
injustice of the Horse Guards, he could bring forward the case of a man who 
had served in every single department in that service, whose meriis had been 
recognized by the Duke of Wellington, by Lord Raglan, Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Gough, Lord Ellenborough, and Sir Charles Napier—all concurred in 
saying that the person to whom he alluded was most deserving: and how 
had he been treated? Why, kept back by a piece of dirty Threadneedle 
Street redtupism. That man is now going back to India a degraded man, 
every one of his inferiors being put in a higher place. 

Have all railway speculations been so prosperous? How came it that 
when railway companies got into a mess, they chose Colonel Anson to be 
chairman of one company, the Marquis of Chandos of a second, and Mr. 
Scott of a third? Why did they turn out Mr. Scott, but because he would 
not give way to their dirty tricks? This cry for administrative reform is a 
delusive cry, because the words themselves have no meaning. The only 
meaning they have—this being, of course, as the foolish people out of doors 
understand them—is to get rid of everybody who has been concerned in the 
government of this country for years Back, and to put in their stead ship- 
brokers, stock-brokers, railway-directors, railway-contractors, and Heaven 
knows who—men utterly incompetent to take those large and extensive 
views of all the interests of the country which every one who calls himself a 
statesman should possess. 

Mr. Joun Maccrecor said, there is no country in the world where so 
little regard is paid to fitness as in England. Colonel Lunpsay defended 
the existing system of promotion in the Army, with special references to 
some of the cases of alleged favouritism stated by Mr. Layard. Mr. J. 
G. Puitirivore said he should vote against Mr. Layard’s resolutions, be- 
cause they did not propose any definite or intelligible reform. 
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Mr. Drsrazti laid claim to the authorship of the phrase “administra- | 


tive'reform,’”’ as well as to the substantial initiation of the reform itself; 
and he supplied Mr. Drummond with a definition. 

**T am the individual,” he said, ‘‘ who first used that expression in this 
House”’ ; and as to its meaning, why, ‘‘ measures which render the public 
service more efficient are measures of administrative reform.’’ Sir George 
Lewis and Mr. Gladstone, in an ample and liberal manner, had acknowledged 
thie’services of Lord Derby’s Government in that direction; but Mr. Glad- 
stone, in saying that measures had been taken as early as 1848, left the 
House to infer that Lord Derby followed those precedents. Now Mr. Dis- 
raeli would say that his Government was not influenced by those precedents, 

had been a significant event, the extraordinary scandal in the adminis- 
tration of the Customs, that influeneed the Government at that time, and turned 
r attention on the public offices. They were not so efficient as England 
had a right to expect ; and what is now popularly understood as alministrative 
reform was imperatively required. There was another cause—the revision 


of the financial system was required, in order to effect judicious economy ; | 


but the subject had not long been under investigation before it appeared 
that efficiency is the true parent of economy. With these feelings it was 
that he directed the Marquis of Chandos and Mr. Bromley to render the 
Tristt service as efficient as possible. After this experiment, Lord Derby’s 


Government resolved to bring the whole question before the House. As the | 


organ of that Government, Mr. Disraeli would have expressed their views, 
and have informed the House that a Royal Commission would be issued to 
itiquire into the conduct of all the departments with a view to reforms. 
That course ought to have preceded all the recommendations that have been 


made. Mr. Disraeli claimed for Lord Derby's Government the credit of the | 


large and efficient measure for the better administration of the Customs, and 
that other measure of administrative reform which caused the gross revenue 
of the country to be paid into the Exchequer, although both were passed by 
the Government of Lord Aberdeen. 

Coming to the Civil Service, he described his own views on the reforms 
required. ‘I am of opinion, in the first place, that entrance into the civil 
service should not be obtained by mere favouritism, but should be made sub- 
ject to a substantial and real test of fitness; and I think that such a test is 
not illusory, but essentially practicable. In the second place, I think that 
the rewards of our public servants should be on a higher scale; and I am 
convinced that the result of such a change would be public economy, and 
not increased expenditure. I think the rewards of our public servants in 


say disastrous, war. Where, too, is the Government on a broad basis that 
you have secured? Where is the Administration on an extended area you 
were promised? Where are the men of the people in the Council-chamber 
of the Sovereign? You have not only lost what you might have gained; 
you have not only gained what we lament and deplore, a dangerous war, but 
you have — in power a Government framed on a wost restricted and 
exclusive basis ; and the principal occupation of your future career will be 
to vote confidence in men who take every opportunity to treat you with the 
contumely you deserve.” (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Patmerston opened his reply with a wor] or two “personal to 
himself’’ in reference to accusations brought against him by Mr. Layard 
at the Drury Lane meeting. 

**In that speech, made on an occasion with regard to which I am not 
| wrong in saying that many persons represented as being there never were 
there at all, and that, with regard to there being public discussion, it was 
arranged that only two or three of the persons who had convened the meet- 
ing should speak upon the matter,—at that meeting the honourable Member 








| 
| 
| for Aylesbury is reported to have used the following expressions. Speak- 

ing of me he said—‘ This was the only time he had seen a man jesting upon 
| the sufferings of the people and making light of their unfortunate condi- 
| tion. And this, too, was done at a moment when all Europe was look- 

ing to the British Parliament for an example of wisdom, order, and liberal 
| government. Indeed, he must acknowledge that he had never seen Lord 
Palmerston in earnest except when vilifying the people of this country.’ 
| Iam unwilling to make use of any expressions contrary to the rules of this 
; House, but the honourable Member having made these charges in public, 
equally in public, and to his face, I tell him that there is not a word of truth 
in the assertions which he then made. (Loud cheers.) I never jested at the 
sufferings of the people ; I never made light of their unfortunate condition ; 
and, so far from having vilitied the people of England, the whole course of 
my conduct, and every word which ever fell from my lips, here or elsewhere, 
attested the respect and admiration which I feel for the people of this coun- 
try, and the pride with which [am animated of belonging to a nation so 
noble and so distinguished. (Loud cheers.) Sir, I wonder that when the 
honourable gentleman made that statement a blush of shame did not suffuse 
his face at making charges which his eonseienee ought to have told him—if 
on points of this sort he has any conscience at all—were utterly and diame- 
trically the reverse of the truth. I shall say no more about the Drury Lane 
private theatricals.” (Renewed cheers and laughter.) 


these departments should not be merely of a pecuniary nature, but | In dealing with the motion before the House, Lord Palmerston re- 
that they should be educated to look up to those more spiritual | marked that the mover had omitted this time to discuss the composition 


rewards whieh animate the nobler part of man. I am of opinion 
that tie civil service of this country ought to be, and must be 
made, strictly and completely a profession, and that the great of- 
fices in it should be reserved for those who have been trained and 
educated in the permanent civil service. These, I believe, would be sound 
and) judicious changes ; they are administrative reforms; and they are 
changes which every Minister ought to adopt and carry out, and with no- 
thing short of which this House ought to be satisfied... . . Entering by 
merit, the civil servants must rise by merit. But the judges of that merit 


must be found i i rice, i iniste 
in the higher walke of the service, in the Ministers of the | of those eharges? Why was be made Under-Secretary of State for the Fo- 


| reign Department >? Was it for family connexion? Was it for routine? Was 


and must not be left to a fanciful system of competition utterly fo- 

reign to the manners, the genius, and the fortunes of the country. When 
‘L hear of appointments being made independent of a Minister, I ask why 
aman is a linister if it is not to appoint the most fitting men to public ap- 
Had the commission which “‘ we’’ meditated been appointed, and formed 
of those ‘‘ we’’ should have selected, ‘‘ the public offices of this kingdom 
would have been in a very different state from that in which they now are.’’ 


In Mr. Disracli’s view, it is not family influence and blind adherence | 9.) rtment any one who was thought to 


¢0 foutine that have caused our disasters. 
J should be ex 


| of the Government. For that composition Lord Palmerston himself was 
entirely responsible. Not one Member was related to him by any family 
connexion. He had sought those men who were distinguished in public 
life, who agreed with him in their public principles, and who were most 
likely to form an harmonious and efficient Government. 

To his surprise, Mr. Layard had attacked that very department im which 
he had been employed. “* When he charged the Government with sys- 
tematic disregard of talent, and a dry, degged adherence to routine and 
favouritism, did he forget that he himself is a living proof of the falsehood 


it for any other consideration that my noble friend, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, without any personal knowledge of the honourable Mem- 
ber, acting entirely upon what he heard of his talents and energy—which no 
man will dispute, whatever he may think of the diseretion of his conduet— 
brought him from being nothing but paid attaché at Constantinople to be 
Under-Seeretary of State here, and proved, therefore, the recognition of 
merit by the Government, and the desire to introduce into a Government 
ss capacity to aid it.” 


r. Layard said there are only two Am rs, and both are Peers. Who 


ing that which I do not believe if I were to attribute | are they ?—Why, Lord Stratford, ‘‘ who was not made an Ambassader be- 


to routine and to the deficiencies of clerks disasters which I think were caused | cause he was a Peer, but who was made a Peer because he was a distinguished 
by an incapable Government—by a a — the ern = | Ambassador” ; and Lord Cowley, who, in inheriting a peerage conferred on 
maons,. by an overwhelming majority only a few months ago, declared to be | his father, inherits those qualities which pointed out his father for the 

; a verdict which has been a confirmed by the mature in- | fayour of the Crown, and make bim a worthy nephew of the Duke of Wel- 


vestigations of a Select Committee, and which a report, such as was never 
before read aloud in this House, has repeated in the most emphatic manner.” 


| lington and the Marquis of Wellesley. Mr. Layard says many of the 
Consuls in the East are guilty of great abuses. Why did he not, when 


Rejecting Mr. Layard’s resolutions, as a conductor provided to avert in the Foreign Office, represent to his chief that some change was 


publie indignation from this condemned Government, he praised the 
amendment of Sir Edward Lytton, as “ precisely expressing the policy 
Lord Derby was prepared to recommend.” If that amendment were 

ted, he trusted it would be adopted in the spirit of sincerity and 
truth, and its recommendations acted on to their full meaning. But he 
confessed that his expectations were not of a very sanguine character. 
The only measure of administrative reform brought forward by the Govern- 
ment,—the consolidation of the military offices—had been crudely and 
hastily adopted,.and had been carried out, in deference to a popular cry, by 


the appointment of three men, not trained members of the civil service ; | 


thus oe faithful civil servants of their due reward. 

He-closed his speech by a reference to the conduct of Lord John Rus- 
sell towards the Derby Government, not to regret it, but to “ point a 
moral.” 

Lord Derby's Government resigned because throughout their career Lord 
Jolin: Russell had pursued them with unceasing combinations to eject them 
from office. Before they accepted office—before Mr. Disraeli could stand for 


reélection, or take his place in the House—Lord John called his friends to- | 


gée and was — biddings to stop the new Ministry. What were 
offers he made in his address at the famous Chesham Place meeting ? 
_. John Russell—“ There is no authentic statement of that address.’’} 

authentic statement! There have come from some one present the 
heads of a speech. And what was that address? ‘The noble Lord, when 
the new Government hardly was sworn in—when they had only thrown 


themselves into the gap of the constitution from which he had fallen—seemed | 
to deplore bitterly the great want of mutual intelligence among the members | 


of the Liberal party, and was willing to take a great part of the blame of that 
want of intelligence and good mutual understanding to himself. He said there 
been complaints that the Government had been constructed on too nar- 
rew a basis; that he was not dis to quarrel with that complaint; that 
he, ing by experience, could assure them that if they would all draw to- 
—if the whole of the Liberal party would be unanimous in supporting 

» there should be formed a broad-bottomed Administration; that the 
area sliould be extended, and the basis made as wide as they liked 
that the men of the people should post themselves in the Council-chamber 
of.thie Sovereign, and that all they had to do to achieve these purposes was 
to terminate as soon as possible the Administration which the noble Lord 
i had recommended her Majesty to call into office. (Cheers and 


lf 
laughter.) Wiiat has: happened? You turned us out of office when we | 


were about to give you an exemplary measure of administrative reform. 
( and -) Have you got such a reform? You turned us out 
of offite in a-state of profound and I declare most solemnly my con- 
vietion that our leaving office’ has entailed upon you a sad war. But if you 
have lost your administrative reform, you have gained a dangerous, not to 


| needed. Again, he complains that there is no promotion in the Consular 
| service. Lord Palmerston held in his hand a list of Consuls-General; and 
| there is hardly one who has not risen from the post of Vice-Consul, or an in- 

ferior station in the service. Then came the Civil Service. ‘The right 
| honourable gentleman who has spoken on the other side has informed the 
| House of all the great plans whieh the Government to which he belonged 
intended to carry into effect, had it pleased Parliament to allow them to do 
so. We know what a broad pavement good intentions make. (Cheers and 
laughter.) The intentions of that Government would apparently have ex- 
tended over a very considerable area, but they were not laid down. Those 
intentions, poten dey no doubt, have, however, in a great degree been 
| carried into effect by the present Administration.” 

Here Lord Palmerston remarked on the mode adopted of criticizing the 
| Government. When anything is not done, its value is magnified : no soon- 
| er is it done than its value is underrated ; and the ery is, “ Invent some new 

thing—something nobody ever thought of—and then we will have confidence 

in the Government.” He denied that the examination for the civil service 
| is merely a form ; and spoke of a case where a young man he recommended 
was rejected by the examiners. But the House must not expect that the 
| civil service will ever hold out such a temptation to men of superior talents 
as the more promising modes of industry ; and that although the exami- 
| nation system is good, great benefits will not immediately arise. While the 
| gentlemen below the gangway, and the gentlemen opposite, hold contrary 
| opinions—the former that routine ought not to be followed, the latter that 

the civil service should be a separate profession—he thought that neither 
mode should furnish the invariable rule ; aud he contended that the recent 
appointments are examples of the two systems. Mr. Hammond, a dis- 
| tinguished civil servant, was appointed by Lord Clarendon permanent Under- 
Secretary of State in the Foreign Office , and Mr. Howell and Sir Thomas 

Troubridge, not civil servants, had been appointed by Lord Panmure in the 
Ordnance department. These things show that her Majesty’s Government 
are alive to the duties they have to perform. 

Referring to Mr. Disraeli’s boast that the minority on his motion added 
to that on Mir. Layard’s would give a majority against the Government, 
Lord Palmerston merrily retorted— 

“IT must observe, that when the right honourable gentleman says we are 
| condemned by a vast majority of the House of Commons, I say, on the con- 
| trary, favoured as we have been by the vote of confidence of the right hon- 
| ourable gentleman himself, we have a very large majority in this House; 
and we are certainly indebted to the right honourable gentleman for that 
vote of confidence. For though the right honourable gentleman came to us 
ry eer yd he parted friends—‘ He came to curse and remained to bless.’’ 

ughter.) 

It was unnecessary to enter into argument to show why the Government 
would not aceept Mr. Layard’s motion. Talk of. disasters! the cha- 
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racter never stood higher; and with regard to the army, combined with its 
allies it is equal to the troops of the whole world. Would the Government 
accept the amendment? ‘I say in sincerity, we do accept it, as a pledge on 
our part that we will direct our serious attention to the continued revision of 
the different offices connected with the civil service of the state; and that 
any improvement we can make—any administrative reform which we may 
think practicable with advantage to the public service, and with justice to 
the persons concerned—it will be our pride and our pleasure to adopt.” 

r. Linpsay, amid general cries for a division, moved the adjourn- 


ment of the debate—because he desired to repeat, in his place, what he | 


had stated in Drury Lane Theatre. Admiral Berxetey said, he had 
been waiting all the evening to hear those “virulent untruths” which 
had been stated at Drury Lane. After a lecture to the Admiral from Mr. 
Orway, the House divided on the motion for adjournment—-Ayes, 83; 
Noes, 336. 

Mr. Layarp then delivered a brief reply. He contended that his ob- 
servations had not been invalidated in any way by Mr. Peel's state- 
ment; and he explained that he had never intended to apply the word 
scandalous to Lord Hardinge’s conduct. 

The House then divided on the original resolution—Ayes, 46; Noes, 
359 ; majority against Mr, Layard’s motion, 313. 

Before a decision could be taken on Sir Edward Lytton’s resolution, 
the House adjourned. 

Very late on Thursday night, this adjourned debate was rather abruptly 
closed, by the Speaker putting Sir Edward Lytton’s amendment as a 
substantive motion. A solitary cry of “ No!" was uttered by an honour- 
able Member on the Ministerial benches; and the resolution was de- 
clared to be carried, amid loud laughter. 

THe Hanco Massacre. 

The murderous attack upon a boat’s crew by the Russians at Hango, 
in violation of a flag of truce, has attracted attention in both Houses of 
Parliament. On Monday, Mr. Duxcompe inquired whether the report 
was true; and Sir Cuartes Woop replied by stating the contents of 
despatches from the fleet describing the atrocity. The narrative created 
a profound sensation in the House. 

In reply to a further question, Sir Cuartes Woop added, that he 
believed the story about soundings having been taken by a buat’s-crew 
who went into Kertch under the pretext of surrendering the carriage of 
the Governor, which had been captured, is totally untrue. 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday evening, the Earl of MALMEsBURY 
called attentionto the massacre, which he said had “ filled the whole 
country with horror and indignation.” Describing the horrible incident, 
he referred to the Russian version, which says nothing of a flag of truce, 
and reports that five men were killed and nine taken prisoners, That 
fact, he said, mitigates the amount of atrocity, but does not exculpate the 
Russians from a most flagrant breach of the sacred law of nations. 

**A flag of truce has always been honoured by every nation, and always 
acknowledged by the most ignorant soldiery of any country ; and I never 
heard of an instance of a flag of truce having been treated in such a manner 
before. I have ransacked English history, and I cannot find an instance of 
a similar atrocious act. But it is not so much for the purpose of expressing 
the feelings of horror with which I heard of this tragedy that I have drawn 
your Lordships’ attention to the matter, as to ask her Majesty’s Government 
what course they mean to take under the circumstances. It appears to me 
to be a matter of interest, not only to Englishmen whose fellow countrymen 


scribed, he hoped Ministers would take further measures in the matter. 
To make “ reprisals,” or take vengeance against Russian subjects, would 
be to act with the same cruelty as the Russians. Public opinion should 
be brought to bear against this act. 

If he were in his noble friend’s place, he would appeal to every govern- 
ment that is an ally of her Majesty, to every state that has a civilized sove- 
reign, and to every free kingdom that has civilized subjects and civilized 
laws, to — before the Cabinet of St. Petersburg against such an atrocity. 

Earl Granviite entirely agreed that it would be wrong to enter upon 
any course of retaliation. 





Army Commissions, 

Mr. Heapitam moved that the House should resolve itself into Com- 
mittee 

- - - - “ toconsider an humble address to her Majesty, praying that she 
will be graciously pleased to direct alterations to be made in the rules of the 
military service, to the effect that the regulation value of the commissions of 
of€cers in the Army dying or having died in active service during the pre- 
sent war may be paid to their representatives, and deemed part of their per- 
sonal estate ; and to assure her Majesty that this House will make good the 
same, 

He pointed out, that under existing regulations, when an officer is kill- 
ed in action, his family lose the whole of the money invested in the pur- 
chase of his commission. If an officer is guilty of misconduct, and ex- 
tenuating circumstances are pleaded, he may, as happened recently in the 
Crimea, be permitted to realize the value of his commission before 
quitting the service ; while if, like Colonel Egerton, he fell in the trenches, 
the Government would pounce upon the price of his commission. 

Mr. Pet said, he did not see how, if the House adopted the resolution, 
| they could restrict its operation to officers who fall during the war, and 

not to officers who are killed at the Cape, the Diggings in Australia, or 

elsewhere. The prices of the commissions of officers who fall in the ser- 

vice are not paid to their representatives, solely because the Government 

grant those commissions without purchase. It would not be advisable to 
recognize any pecuniary property in commissions, because it would inter- 

fere with the discipline of the Army, and prevent the reduction of officers 
| to half-pay at the end of the war. 

Lord ALrrep Pacer pleaded the cause of officers’ widows and orphans ; 
for whom, under the present system, inadequate provision is made by 
the state. 

Lord Patmerston said, the motion was only part of the large and dif- 
| ficult question respecting the sale and purchase of commissions, Mr, 
| Headlam totally misconceived the present system when he urged that 
the public are debtors to oftivers for the price of their commissions. 

‘“* No money is paid by any officer to the State. When an officer purchases 
a commission, he pays the money to some other officer who sells it. The 
State is not the holder of the money, nor is it the gainer when an officer 
dies and his commission is disposed of without purchase. An officer who 
gets his commission without purchase is so far a gainer that he gets a rank 
without payment, which under other circumstances he would have had to 
purchase; but it is a fallacy to say that the State is a pecuniary debtor to 
the officer for the value of the commission he may have bought.” 

Neither the Government nor the House would go the length of the re- 
solution; but Lord Palmerston would be willing to adopt a regulation to 
the effect that in cases of officers killed in action there should be a choice 
allowed between the pensions and allowances established by the present 
regulations and the value of the commission which the deceased officer 





rap pe in this cruel manner, but to every Government in the world, | had bought or would have been entitled to sell before his death. 


notice of this act. To do so, certainly, is the interest of every 
Sovereign in Europe, whose escutcheon would be tarnished if any such act | 
were perpetrated by any officer in his army.” 


He wished to know how the Government intend to proceed with re- 


Motion withdrawn. 
Tenant-Ricut. 
The committal of the Tenants’ Improvement Compensation (Ireland) 


spect to this gross public violation of the sacred code of honour ? | Bill stood for Tuesday morning. When the order was read, Lord Gat- 
The Earl of Crarenpon said that Lord Malmesbury had correctly | way, on behalf of Mr. Disraeli, moved that the Metropolis Local Manage- 


stated the facts, and characterized them in a manner which must be in 
unison with the feelings of the House. 


| ment Bill should take precedence. The Speaker intimated that the 
: : : | proper form was to move the adjournment of the debate. This was done, 
“Tt is an outrage so horrible and unparalleled, and so much at variance | 


and Sir Jonn Suervey seconded the motion. Much time was lost in 


—_ the usages and customs of civilized nations, that one is compelled to | discussing the question: at last the House decided to continue, by 117 to 
believe. that the perpetrators of it cannot have acted on instructions or have (65. Mr. Peacock, supported by Sir Joun Wazsu, and other Members 


met with the approval of their superiors. I think it is right to assume, in 
the first instance, that the conduct of these men must be disapproved by the 

Russian authorities, and reasonable to regard it, therefore, as the brutal 
act of some unauthorized subordinates; because Captain Fanshawe, 


| of the Opposition, then renewed the discussion on the principle of the 
bill, and detained the House from going into Committee for several 
hours: when the House again divided, the motion for going into Com- 


in his despatches, expresses an opinion that the person who led on mittee was carried by 129 to 46. 


the party of Russians might not have nm a commissioned officer. 
Upon receiving information of this transaction, I lost not a moment 
in forwarding the papers to her Majesty’s Minister at Copenhagen, 
desiring him to ask the Danish Government to send instructions to | 
their Minister at St. Petersburg—of whose great zeal on behalf of British 
subjects and interests in Russia it is impossible to speak too highly—re- 
questing him to state to the Russian Government that her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment are waiting with extreme anxiety to know what steps they had 
taken, or intended to take, to mark their sense of an outrage which might 
not perhaps have excited surprise if it had happened on some savage island | 
in the South Sea, but which is not expected to be perpetrated in civilized 
Europe, and which, unless fully and amply punished by the Russian Go- 
vernment, would deserve the severest reprisals. When we obtain the an- 
swer of the Russian Government, or learn what “~~ they have, I hope, 
y taken on the subject, it will then be for the English Government to 
determine what course to pursue.” 
The Earl of ELLennoroven suggested that all communication with the 
Russian authorities should go through the British Admiral. 
Earl Granvitte said that the wanton outrage must be disowned by the 
Russian Government. But if that were not done—what security would 
there be that a flag of truce from the British Admiral would not be 


treated in a similar manner? He saw no inconvenience in a double | 


representation through the Admiral and the Danish Minister, should there 
have been one— 

“ For it is desirable that the matter should be brought to a conclusion as 
300n as possible ; because the feelings of indignation which must be excited 
by the transaction, unless those feelings are prevented by some act on the 
part of the Russian Government, will necessarily tend to add still more to 
the horrors of war.” 

Lord Cotcnester thought the Admiral should, under a flag of truce, 
demand that the atrocity should be disclaimed. 

Lord Brovenam said, the Russian Government must be called on not 
only to disclaim and disown, but to punish the perpetrators of a deed so 
extraordinary andso cruel, “ If ever the land cried for blood, it is now.” 


The Parl of MaLmessury approved of the course taken by the Govern- 
ment: but if the circumstances be found to be as they have been de- 


In Committee, there was only time to get through three clauses; which 
was not accomplished without much conversational debate, and the House 
adjourned. 

The House went again into Committee on Thursday. There was a 


| great deal of debate on clause 4; from which Mr. Horsman proposed to 


omit certain words—that is, to exclude from compensation the “ reclaim- 


| ing of waste land or cut-out bog ground, by converting the same into 


arable or pasture land.” Mr. Sergeant SHer urged Lord Palmerston to 
pursue a bold, manly course; to take the bill as it was passed through 
that House, when he was Secretary for the Home Department, by Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government; to press it with all the power of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons; and if it were rejected elsewhere, they 
could try it again another session. 

Lord Patmerston said, it would be best to pass the bill into law this 
| year, that Ireland may have the benefit of it without further delay. The 
| cultivation of bog-land on an extensive scale is not a profitable invest- 
ment, as he knew from experience. It is best effected by the small cot- 
tier, under whose hands, square yard by square yard, cultivation creeps 
along the edge of bogs. ‘The improvements for which compensation 
should be allowed ought to be tangible and visible, —such as houses, roads, 
fences, about whose value there could be no dispute. Bog cultivation is 
not one of these; and it would require endless litigation to ascertain the 
value of improvements of this kind. 

On a division, the amendment was carried by 93 to 47. Mr. Sergeant 
| See moved the insertion of the words—“ the main drainage or through 
draining of land, or the improvement of it by irrigation.” Negatived by 
100 to 49. He then moved that compensation should be granted for the 
clearing ground of rocks and’ stones. Negatived by 112 to 44. Mr, 
Grorce then moved the insertion of words which would have the effect 
of excepting lands under leases or agreements in writing, now subsisting, 
from the provisions of the bill with regard to prospective improvements 
until such leases or agreements shall have expired. This was opposed by 
the Government, as striking at the principle of the bill; and negatived 
by 109 to 99, Mr. S. Frraceratp moved. an amendment giving exemp- 
tions in certain cases of leases for lives: negatived by 110 to 86. Colonel 
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Duxne moved that the Chairman should report progress: negatived by 
154 to 43. Clause 4 was then agreed to. 


Mr. Heywoon's Marriace Law AmenpMent B11. 

In Committee, on the Marriage Law Amendment Bill, on the clause re- 
pealing any act or acts of Parliament that render voidable a marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister or niece, Sir Freprertck TuesicEr moved 
an amendment, to limit the operation of the bill to “ from and after” its 
passing. Parliament had never yet legalized acts done in wilful viola- 
tion of the law ; but this bill sought to give protection to wilful trans- 
gressors. Besides, the retrospective clauses would legitimate illegitimate 
children, and transfer to them in some cases succession to entailed estates. 

Mr. Heywoop found a precedent for the retrospective clauses in the 
2d and 3d of Edward VI, which not only gave priests power to marry, 
but legalized all such marriages contracted up to that time. 

In the course of an animated interchange of controversial points, Mr. 
WAtpo te put two curious cases, and requested an answer— 

“‘ Supposing a man who had married his wife’s sister, thinking that mar- 
riage null, married his wife’s niece, which marriage was to be good after the 
passing of this bill? Or, supposing a man who had married his wife’s sister, 
and had six children by her, married another person and had children by 
that marriage, which marriage was to take effect—which set of children 
were to be legitimate ?”’ 

Mr. Heywoop said, in his opinion, in the first case the first marriage 
ought to be valid, and, in the second case, the second marriage. 

In this opinion the Arrornry-GrNeErat concurred. 

On a division, the amendment was negatived by 130 to 83. 

On clause 2, providing that such marriages shall not be void or void- 
able after the passing of the act, Sir Frepertck TuesiGEr again sought 
to destroy the retrospective effect of the clause. After a long discussion 
on “ possible cases,” Mr. Roperr Putturmore moved that the Chairman 
should report progreas: negatived by 100 to 124. On the question that 
the words “ has been or shall be celebrated at any time or place what- 
ever” be omitted, the House divided. Ayes, 123; Noes, 97: and the 
clause, thus amended, was carried by 126 to 97. Progress was reported 
when the Committee had arrived at clause 3. 

MEASUREMENT OF SHIPPING. 

The Earl of Harpwicke moved the second reading of the Measurement 
of Merchant Steamers Bill. ‘The object of this bill is to provide a better 
means of ascertaining the capabilities of steam-ships than that now in 
use. It is proposed to take a new unit of horse-power, to be called the 
** marine horse-power,” and to fix it at 100,000 pounds per foot per 
minute. His plan for the measurement of steamers is that in addition to 
the indelible fine marked upon the stem, stern-posts, and amid-ships, 
showing the draught of water, a deep draught-line should be marked, 
showing what a ship would carry when loaded. 

Lord Sranzey of Alderly opposed the bill ; contending, on the authority 
of the Surveyor of the Navy and four eminent shipbuilders, that its pro- 
visions are impracticable, and that against the present system there are 
no complaints. 

On a division, the bill was read a second time, by 28 to 21. 

Corporation Rerorm. 

In reply to Sir Joun Suerrey, Sir Georce Grey ‘stated that the bill 
for the reform of the Corporation of London is founded on the report of 
the Commission. Government had hoped to have introduced it before 
this time ; but as debates of such moment have arisen, and delayed the 
progress of other bills of great importance, and as the House of Lords will 
not read a second time any bill sent up after the 24th July, there is now 
no prospect of bringing it in during the present session, He hoped to 
bring it in early next session. 

Stature Law Commission. 

Mr. Lockr Kine moved a resolution briefly reciting the doings of the 
Statute Law Commission from their reports, and declaring that it would 
greatly conduce to the improvement of the statute law if a declaratory 
bill, based on a special and detailed report of the Commissioners, were 
forthwith laid before Parliament. 

The AtrornEyY-GENERAL said, that although the expurgatory list on 
which it was proposed to base the bill contained ten or eleven thousand 
statutes, yet it was still imperfect considered as the basis of a bill. It 
would only disgust the Commissioners if they were perpetually harassed. 
Mr. Napier said, we might have had a department of Public Justice for 
the sums spent on this and other commissions, Although the motion 
would not lead to any direct result, it would stimulate the Commissioners 
and the Government in the execution of the task they had undertaken. 
Mr. Matrys and Mr, Massey supported the view taken by the Attorney- 
General ; while Mr. Haprietp and Mr. Cravrurp ranged themselves on 
the side of the mover. 

On a division, the resolution was negatived by 43 to 26. 

Tue Nortu-west Passace. 

Mr. Mackinnon moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the expedition to the Arctic Seas commanded by Captain 
M‘Clure, with a view to ascertain whether any and what reward may be 
due for the services rendered on that occasion. The motion is in accord- 
ance with precedent. A Select Committee had inquired into Captain 
Ross's expedition in 1834, and had awarded him 5000/. Captain M‘Clure 
has discovered the North-west passage, which has been the subject of 
speculation for several hundred years. In the seventeenth century there 
were nineteen, in the eighteenth twenty-two, in the nineteenth thirty- 
four expeditions for that object; and all had failed except Captain 
M‘Clure’s. Many lives have been lost; and since 1818 to the present 
time the sums voted amounted to 837,000/. Captain M‘Clure had pre- 
yented a future loss of life and great expenditure of money. 

Lord Paterson gave his cordial assent to the motion, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 


Che Cuurt. 


Tur Queen and her spouse have bestowed some time in military visits. 
Thus, on Saturday, they drove through the camp at Aldershott; and on 
Tuesday they visited the military hospitals at Chatham, showing the 
greatest interest in and frequently speaking to the wounded men. 

On Wednesday, her Majesty gave a concert at Buckingham Palace, to 
a select company of four Coes persons, including the whole of the 
Foreign Ministers in London. On Monday she went to the Princess's 
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Theatre; and Prince Albert, after attending a sitting of the Statistical 


[Saturday, 


Society, joined her there, later in the evening. On Tuesday, they were 
present at the Italian Opera. 

Prince Albert attended the Society of Arts yesterday morning, and in 
the afternoon distributed the prizes annually awarded by the Royal As- 
soci :tion of Windsor. 

Major-General Torrens and Sir Thomas Troubridge were presented to 
the Queen, at Buckingham Palace, on Wednesday. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge visited the Queen yesterday. 

Her Majesty's guests have included the Turkish Minister and Madame 
Musurus, Mustapha Pasha, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Countess of Yar- 
borough, Major-General Torrens, the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Marchioness of Waterford, Colonel Rawlinson, Sir John 
Login, and the Earl and Countess of Elgin. 





Che Aletropalis. 

The members of the Royal Literary Fund Society met on Saturday, 
to consider the report of a committee appointed some time ago to inquire 
into the propriety of applying for a new charter extending the scope and 
objects of the corporation. This report recommends that the Society 
should be enabled to grant revocable annuities, and loans to distressed 
men of letters; that the Council should be remodelled; that evening 
meetings and conversazioni should be held in the rooms of the Society, 
and a library of reference established; and that hereafter, if the ex- 
periment succeed, it should be developed into a hall or college for the 
honour of literature and the service of literary men. For these purposes 
a new charter is necessary. Mr. Dickens moved the adoption of the 
report, and Mr. Forster seconded the motion. 

A letter was read from the Marquis of Lansdowne, President of the 
Socioty, intimating that if the proposals of the report were persisted in 
he should resign. Mr. Monckton Milnes, seconded by Mr. Pollock, 
moved an amendment on Mr. Dickens’s motion, to the effect that as the 
proposed changes would involve an entire alteration in the nature and 
intentions of the Society, and as the Society’s means are inadequate for 
the attainment of those purposes, the meeting would not recommend the 
application for a new charter to carry them into effect. Mr. Dilke, Mr. 
Dickens, and Sir Edward Lytton stoutly advocated the recommendations 
of the report ; while they met with equally stout opposition from Lord Stan- 
ley and the Bishop of Oxford. With regard to the suggestions respecting 
loans and ennuities,—to adopt which, it was contended, no alteration of 
the charter was required,—Mr. Bond Cabbell, the chairman, said the 
Committee would give them their most serious consideration. The 
amendment was carried, without a formal division. 


The Lord Mayor entertained the Archbishop of Canterbury, a large 
party of Bishops, and some of the Oxford Heads of Houses, at the Man- 
sionhouse, on Thursday. This is one of the annual festivities of the 
Chief Magistrate of the city. 

At a meeting of the Lord Dudley Stuart Memorial Committee, this 
week, it was resolved that the funds should be appropriated to the erection 
of a distinct department in one of the unendowed Metropolitan general 
hospitals, to be dedicated to Lord Dudley Stuart’s memory, and to con- 
tain his bust. 

The thirty-eighth anniversary of the Royal Caledonian Asylum was 
celebrated at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Wednesday; the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch in the chair. Eleven children of Scottish soldiers who have died 
in the Crimea were introduced by Sir John Maxwell. The sum collected 
after dinner was 1500/. 


The aspect of the affairs of Strahan and Company grows cloudier every 
day. A number of legal gentlemen, creditors of the bank, held a meeting 
on Tuesday, and took measures to secure a proper choice of assignees. It 
was stated that the bankers knew of their insolvent condition for six years 
past ; and the fact of some customers having drawn out about 20,000/. on 
the Saturday, the last day the firm carried on business, was adverted to—had 
these persons received a hint? Messrs. Strahan appear to justify their keep- 
ing —_ on Saturday, by an —— they had of receiving assistance 
that day. When the bank closed there was but 2000/. in the coffers, and 
this was seized for the Crown on the Monday. 

On the day the meeting was held, warrants were issued for the apprehen- 
sion of the three pote, Strahan, Paul, and Bates, to answer criminal 
charges preferred by Dr. Griffith. The charge is, that the firm had un- 
lawfully dis of 22,0007. worth of securities deposited at the bank—an 
offence punishable by transportation. Mr. Bates was apprehended in Nor- 
folk Street. Mr. Strahan could not be found. Sir John Dean Paul, sought, 
discovered, and arrested at his house at Nutfield, near Reigate, escaped by a 
‘railway accident”’ of a peculiar kind. As the officers with their prisoner 
were getting into the railway carriage on Wednesday poten the train be- 
gan to move. Sir John was eel ‘in his place,” in a second-class carriage, 
and the officers were about to follow him into the same carriage, when a 
railway porter pulled them back, exclaiming, “ The train is in motion, and 
you can’t get in.’’ The officers replied, ‘‘ We are police-constables: he is our 
prisoner, and we must accompany him: resist us at your peril.’”’ To this 
the porters merely rejoined that they were only carrying out their orde 
**to prevent any one entering a carriage while the train was in motion” ; | 
having closed the carriage-door against the officers, the train went off with- 
out them. The constables begged in vain that the train might be stopped. 
A telegraph message was sent to the London station; but as the station- 
master did not know Sir John, that proved useless, and the “ honourable 
bart”’ effectually made away with himself. 

Mr. Bates was produced at Bow Street on Wednesday ; but the solicitor 
for the prosecution did not arrive until the prisoner had been remanded till 
Friday, and the case was not gone into. Mr. Ballantine, counsel for Mr. 
Bates, said he should be able to show that his client knew nothing of the 
Snes indeed, that he was abroad at the time of the alleged nego- 

iation, 

Matters did not remain in this state long. On Wednesday evening, Mr. 
Strahan was apprehended at a friend’s house in Grosvenor Square ; and he 
was carried on Thursday to Bow Street. There Dr. Griffith appeared against 
him, and showed that property intrusted to the bank, chiefly securities, 
worth 22,000/., has been pledged or sold without his authority. Mr. Bal- 
lautine stated that Mr. Strahan did not wish to evade the charge. Had he 
not been arrested, he would have surrendered on Friday. On Thursday 
night Sir John Paul surrendered; stating that he too had had no intention 
of evading the officers. 

Sir Peter Laurie committed Davidson and Gordon on Tuesday, on the 
charge of absconding from their creditors ; but remanded them, to allow time 
to consider as to the best mode of dealing with the other charges. 
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Navvies who will be useful in the Crimea have proved a dreadful nuisance 
at the village of Penge, just below the Crystal Palace. Some three hundred 
who have been engaged for service in the East are congregated at Penge till 
shipment ; they have nothing to do but get drunk, fight, and insult everybody. 
Nine are in custody for a savage attack on two Police-officers who inter- 
fered to prevent a fight. 

Mr. George Curzon, heir presumptive to the barony of Scarsdale and cou- 
sin to Earl Howe, fell from his horse, riding in Hyde Park on Saturday 
evening, and his head struck against the kerbstone. He was taken to St. 
George's a> Mrs. Curzon, his mother, arrived from Derby, in obe- 
dience to a telegraphic message, in time to see him die; but he never re- 
covered consciousness. 

A large heavy cornice, insecurely placed on the top of some premises in 
Wood Street, seven stories high, fell suddenly on Saturday morning. For- 
tunately, the workmen had gone to breakfast, all save one, and the usual 
passers-by were attracted at the t by an accident to a waggon. The 
one man, Thompson, a carter, was killed on the spot, a boy was hurt, and a 
constable narrowly escaped. 


Che Provinces. 

The Oxford Commemoration is always a glad and sometimes a remark- 
able anniversary. The air of restraint in the fine old University passes 
perceptibly away, and the feelings of men find free vent. The promenade 
in the Broad Walk on Sunday is the first sign of something unusual about 
the place; and the showy boating on Monday, when youth has fairly put 
on holiday attire, without and within, fairly carries you beyond the rigid 
line of academic discipline. Then come scientific soirées, masonic and 
other balls, concerts, and finally the great “ breaking-up” exhibition on 
Wednesday in the Theatre, and the conferring of honorary degrees. 

This year the usual ceremonies have been improved. On Tuesday 
night, the magnates of the place, and many of the distinguished who 
were to receive honours next day, assembled in the Radcliffe Library 
to hear an address from Lord Derby, the Chancellor. Standing on a 
platform, the eloquent Chancellor spoke for an hour to enforce upon the 
dignitaries gathered around him the benefits that will attend the intro- 
duction of the physical sciences into the curriculum of the University. 
This, he said, is a utilitarian age. Things are measured by their effects. 
Men have fixed their attention on the fields of natural science, for in 
them the greatest triumphs have been won. It will not do for Oxford to 
ignore these studies; for if it do so, a separation will ensue between the 
University and the great middle class, now rapidly acquiring political 
power ; and the clergy cannot expect to be looked up to if they know not 
those things which interest the great bulk of their flocks. This theme 
grew naturally out of a dissertation on the new Museum of Natural His- 
tory about to be built at Oxford. Lord Derby mentioned that the Queen 

desired him to state that she would contribute five statues for its 
adornment—namely, those of Bacon, Galileo, Leibnitz, Newton, and 
Oersted; and stated that the under-graduates have subscribed 150/. for 
two statues. Lord Derby himself promised 1007. for the general orna- 
mentation of the building. From the Library the company went to the 
masonic ball in the Town-hall. 

The scene on Wednesday in the Sheldonian Theatre did not differ much 
from the hundreds that have gone before. The under-graduates asserted 
their noisy privileges, and praised and censured with their accustomed 
facility. Mr. Alfred Tennyson and Sir De Lacy Evans were the prime 
favourites of the day; next came General Pélissier, Lord Raglan, Gene- 

Burgoyne, Miss Nightingale, and Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman elicited 
repeated cheering; while Russia and the Senior Proctor were the objects 
of popular execration or disparagement. Honorary degrees were conferred 
on Mr. Buchanan, the American Minister, Count Montalembert, Sir J. 
B. Robinson, Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Sir John Burgoyne, Sir 
De Lacy Evans, Sir William Gore Ouseley, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Co- 
lonel Sabine, Mr. Thomas Graham, of the Royal Mint, Dr. Humphrey 
Lloyd, of Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. Duncan, late keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum, Mr. fF. W. Hope, donor of the Entomological collec- 
tion, Mr. Alfred Tennyson, Professor Stokes of Cambridge, Mr. Adams, 
the astronomer, and Mr. John Muir. After this ceremony, Mr. White, of 
New College, read the Latin essay ; Mr. Robinson Ellis, of Balliol, 
the Latin poem; Mr. G. Broderick, of Merton, the English essay ; and 
Mr. Osborn, of St. John’s, the Newdigate poem. 

In the afternoon, Lord Derby laid the foundation-stone of the new 
Museum in the ground known as “ the Parks.” 

The Convocation of the University of Oxford, sitting on Tuesday, 
adopted by 45 to 10 a petition against al/ the educational measures now 
before the House of Commons. Mr. Gibson’s plan of secular instruction 
without doctrinal teaching they deprecate in the most earnest manner. 
Sir John Pakington’s scheme does not find more favour in their eyes. 
Some provisions of the bills contain the seeds of great evil,—“ questions 
raised concerning the conflicting claims of different creeds in given dis- 
tricts opening new sources of strife and dissension ; the control and ma- 
nagement of schools confided to councils and vestries ill.adapted to such, 
duties; the probability of great injustice if, at the will of a majority of 
the trustees, existing schools may be transferred to other hands or em- 
ployed upon other principles than those which the founders designed ” ; 
and neglect of the- parochial economy of the Church of England, The 
Convocation give in their adhesion to the present system. 








Sheffield pronounced a second time in favour of Administrative Reform 

on Wednesday ; the Mayor presiding at the meeting. It is remarkable 
that the meeting rejected an amendment upon the old London resolu- 
tions, declaring in favour of an extension of the suffrage. Has Sheffield 
ceased to be Radical ? 
_ At Sheffield also there is a committee for investigating foreign affairs, 
in which Mr. Isaac Ironside takes a prominent part. This Committee 
met on Tuesday, and, at Mr. Ironside’s request, agreed that Mr, Roebuck 
should be asked to move a vote of censure on the Government for as- 
senting to the protocol which deprives the Danubian Principalities of the 
right of my | their own affairs; and for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the Baltic expedition of last year! 


Cheadle, near Stockport, has a large Nonconformist population, and 
shelters many churchgoers who attend public worship in Stockport itself. 
An attempt to levy a church-rate from these persons has recently failed. 
At a meeting of the Vestry, they carried by a large majority an amend- 
ment to adjourn, on a motion to make a rate. 





The stoker of a coal-train on the Midland Railway has been crushed to 
death by another train running into his, near Loughborough. The driver of 
the second train is in custody : it is alleged that he heglegted si 








Messrs. James Heywood and Co., a firm carrying om ? 
ments—iron-works at Derby and at Stanton, the calliery 
stone-quarries at Hopton—stopped payment las| . 3 hi 
sake of the head of the house, who is much r 
workpeople employed, that means may be 
business. 

Birmingham sends bad news—four more faildres“amith 
district : Messrs. Whitehouse and Jefferies of West Brom 
of Hart’s Hill Works, Messrs. Hickman of Bistonee 
have stopped or been compelled to ask indulgen 
amount of liabilities is large. 











IRELAND. 

The eighth annual Report of the Irish Poor-Law Commissioners is 
full of cheering prospects for the country. In every one of the great 
provinces, the demand for labour and the wages of labour have risen 
considerably on the rate of last year. The demand is described as “ un- 
precedentedly great,” and as “ steady and increasing.” ‘ Money-wages 
are more generally paid than formerly” in Munster. “The improved 
circumstances of the poor” in Connaught “are apparent from their cloth- 
ing.” 

“Tt is thus attested, that universally throughout Ireland a more continu- 
ous state of employment of agricultural labour prevails; and that wages of 
ls. per day are given, where formerly the rate was 4d., 6d., or 8d. ; while in 
most parts of the country a man’s wages reach ls, 6d., 2s., or 2s, 6d. per 
day at certain seasons of the year. We believe that to these facts another 
important element of an improved condition may be added. We allude to 
the greatly increased demand for the labour of females and young persons of 
both sexes; which materially assists in rendering the income of an average 
family more proportioned to their physical wants than it was formerly, not- 
withstanding the present very high price of the necessaries of life. In the 
period of six years, from 1849 to 1854, both years inclusive, we have ascer- 
tained that considerably more than 200,000 young persons of both sexes 
have left the workhouses of Ireland, and have not returned to those asylums,’’ 





Foreign aut Calonial. 


France.— Unpleasant rumours respecting the health of the Emperor 
have been current in the Paris correspondence. The story is, that on 
Saturday the Emperor fell ill, after attending a council of Ministers ; that 
he went to bed early; that he was bled twice; and that the Empress sat 
up with him the whole night. But it is also said that he rose at his 
usual time on Sunday, and received visits during the day; and doubts 
are expressed whether he has been bled at all. 

The Senate and Legislative Body have been convoked for the 2d July. 
The Moniteur tells us that “ this convocation is not at all unexpected, as 
at the close of last session the Government informed the Senators and the 
Deputies that financial measures would soon reader their reassembling 
necessary.” 


Tue Criea.—It was whispered my | in the week, that the bombard- 
ment, preliminary to the assault upon the Redan and the Malakoff, had 
begun on Sunday or Monday. No news of the event was received from 
the camp, and public anxiety was manifested in reports that sprang up 
here and there, of the unsuccessful character of the operations then in 

rogress, As the telegraphic communication was interrupted, these ru- 
mours could be neither contradicted nor confirmed. No official intelli- 
gence reached our Government until Thursday afternoon, when a de- 
spatch was received, dated the 17th, stating that there had been some 
firing, but that no incident of importance had occurred. 

But the sinister rumours would seem to have been not destitute of 
foundation. It turned out that the Allies had been unsuccessful. At 
half-past two yesterday morning, Lord Panmure received intelligence, 
which he immediately communicated to the public, that “the English 
troops attacked the Redan, and the French the Malakoff Tower, at day- 
light on the morning of the 18th, without the success that has hitherto 
attended our efforts. Both the French and ourselves have suffered con- 
siderably. The names of the officers who have fallen,’ Lord Panmure 
adds, “will be forwarded immediately; but it will be impossible to re 
ceive complete returns of all the casualties before the 30th, at soonest.” 

The Moniteur of yesterday states that the French Government almost 
simultaneously received the following despatches from General Pélissier. 

“‘ June 17.—The combined movements agreed upon with our allies are 
being carried out. Today the Turks and the brigade of Chasseurs made a 
reconnoissance towards Akhtiar. General Bosquet occupies the Tchernaya. 
Tomorrow, at daybreak, in concert with the ‘English, I attack the Grand 
Redan, the Malakoff Tower, and the batteries connected with them.” 

“« June 18.—The attack of today was not successful ; although our troops, 
who showed very great intrepidity, gained a partial footing in the Malakoff 
works. I was obliged to order a retreat in the parallels. The retreat took 
place in order, without our being harassed. It is not possible for me today 
to state our precise loss.”’ 

A set of letters from the seat of war, and a long despatch from Lord 
Raglan, were received on Thursday afternoon. They relate exclusively 
to the fighting work on the 7th and 8th instant, when the Mamelon and 
the Quarries were taken. From these documents we are enabled to 
supply some details of the operation. 

he bombardment began on the afternoon of the 6th; and was directed 
mainly against the Redan, the Malakoff, and the Mamelon. The Russians 
replied with vigour; but their fire was far inferior to ours, and that was 
especially manifest in the Redan, to which the Naval Brigade had paid 
particular attention. At night the Allies maintained a vertical fire of 
shells upon the works. Next morning the Redan gave forth an irregular 
fire; but its defenders displayed a daring in exposing th lves, t 
ing to recklessness. Towards the afternoon, it became known that an 
attack would be made, and numbers of officers took up good positions for 
seeing the conflict. Lord Raglan and General Pélissier both went to the 
front to watch the operation, and were loudly cheered by their soldiers. 
Omar Pasha moved up a large body of Turks to reinforce the right above 
Inkerman, and occupy the places of the French troops about to be en- 
gaged in the assault. The incidents of the evening are described by the 
correspondents of the Zimes and Daily News ; and from their letters we 
make some extracts, 
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At five o'clock, the French divisions assembled, and began their march | ants. It was now a few minutes before eight o'clock; a dense bank of black 
| clouds rested on the horizon, and the sun had just sunk behind it. The 


to the advanced trenches ; one of about 15,000, destined to fight, another 
of 10,000, intended to form the working party to secure the conquered 
ground. 

*‘ The Second Division, with General Camou at the front, led the way. 
About six or seven hundred yards from the entrance to the Karabelnaia ra- 
vine, the regiments were halted; and shortly afterwards General Bosquet 
arrived, with his staff, and addressed a few words to each regiment in turn. 
By each, at the conclusion of his remarks, the General was greeted with 
oy cheers. The order to move forward was then given. A battalion of 

Algerian troops led the way, marching in column of subdivisions. They 
left behind their white turbuns, and wore only the scarlet fez; their blue 
open jackets, and blue vests, with yellow embroidery, their trousers in 
ample folds, of the same colour, contracted only at the waist and in the 
leg, where the yellow leather greaves and white gaiters covered 
them, their bare necks, their light elustic tread, all presented a perfect pic- 
ture of manly ease and activity. Their swarthy, and in re! instances jet 
black countenances, beamed with excitement and delight: they gave vent 
to their feelings in exclamations which only those versed in African warfare 
are familiar with ; and seemed with difficulty to restrain themselves to the 
measured tread of the march. . . . . Altogether, about 12,000 men went b 
in this division. Groups of men belonging to the two brigades of the Britis 
Light Division, some fully equipped, some half dressed, for parading pre- 
vious to taking their part in the British right attack, ran and assembled on 
each side of the sloping bills forming the commencement of the ravine, and 
greeted each regiment as it passed with loud cheers. The French officers 
and men, joining heartily, returned the salutation. Soon after the Seventh 
Regiment had passed, a battalion of the Imperial Guard marched forward, 
apparently picked men, and followed the attacking columns.” 

** Tt was a little after five o’clock when the first battalion of Chasseurs 
passed down the gorge which leads towards the plateau crowned by the Ma- 
melon. Just about this time, General Pennefather arrived with his staff; 
when the air rang with hurrahs, caps flew up, and whenever he stopped for 
a moment he was surrounded by the soldiers, who seem to love him like a 
father. As the cheering did not cease, he winked as if to ask them to listen 
for a moment, and then said, smiling, ‘Leave the cheering till you have 
taken the place’ ; which was succeeded by other cheers, and cries of ‘We 
will take it,’ and ‘ Never fear us,’ ”’ 

“The French went up the steep to the Mamelon in most beautiful style 
and in loose order; and every straining eye was upon their movements, 
which the declining daylight did not throw out into bold relief. Still their 
figures, like light shadows flitting across the dun barrier of earthworks, were 
seen to mount up unfailingly—were seen running, climbing, scrambling like 
skirmishers up the slopes on to the body of the work, amid a plunging fire 
from the guns, which, owing to their loose formation, did them as yet little 
damage. 
“They went in like a clever pack of hounds.’ 
dim wraiths shone out clear sguinst the sky. 
parapet firing down into the place from above; the next moment a flag was 
up as a rallying-point and defiance, and was seen to sway hither and thither, 
now up, now down, as the tide of battle raged round it; and now like a 
swarm they were in the heart of the Mamelon, and a fierce hand-to-hand 


In a moment some of these 


Russians made for some time a gailant resistance; but in vain; as the 
French mounted they were seen to waver, and just as the French reached 
the parapets, they leaped down and retired. Our allies were again masters 
of the Mamelon Vert. In vain the shipping in the harbour, the guns from 


| the batteries on the West side of Careening Bay, and some on the North 


side of the roadstead, tried to drive them away. The guards were thrown 
out, and the working parties speedily set to work to turn the redoubt against 
its late possessors.”” 

The attack on the Quarries was made by 1600 men selected from the 
Light and Second Divisions, directed by Colonel Shirley of the Eighty- 
eighth, and led by Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell of the Ninetieth. Their 
exploit makes no figure in the letters. They dashed out of the advanced 
parallel, and dashed into the Quarries; and some, led away by their feel- 
ings, rushed at the abattis of the Redan. The difficulty they experienced 
was not in taking but in holding the Russian works. Throughout the 
night the enemy made no fewer than six assaults upon our men, and were 
six times repulsed. It was in these attacks that we sustained our great 
loss. But, by the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel Tylden, the troops got 
under cover, and established a communication with the advanced pa- 
rallel, 

Lord Raglan speaks in the highest terms of all engaged in this operation, 
and mentions the following officers in his despatch — 

“ The mode in which Colonel Shirley conducted this very arduous service, 
and carried out his orders, entitles him to my highest commendation. I 
have great pleasure in mentioning the following officers, who are stated to 
have distinguished themselves on the occasion—Lieutenant-Colonel Camp- 
bell, of the 90th, who commanded the storming party; Major Mills, Royal 
Fusiliers; Major Villiers, 47th; Major Armstrong, 49th; who are all se- 
verely tb. = Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, of the 88th; Major Bayley 
of the same regiment, who was unfortunately killed; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Grant, 49th; Major Simpson, of the 34th; Lieutenant-Colonel Johnstone, 
of the 33d; Major Herbert, of the 23d; Captain Lowry, of the 47th; Cap- 
tain Turner, of the 7th; Captain Lowndes, of the 47th; Captain Nason, of 
the 49th; Captain Le Marchant, of the 49th, who was wounded; Captain 
Wolseley, 90th; and Lieutenants Chatfield and Eustace of the 49th; and 


| Palmer, Irby, and Waddilove, of the 47th; and Captain Hunter, 47th; and 


As an officer who saw Bosquet wave them on said at the moment, | 


The Zouaves were u the | 


encounter, here with the musket, there with the bayonet, wasevident. ... . 


Twice the Russians made head against the current; for they had a large 
mass of troops in reserve, covered by the guns of the Round Tower. Twice 
they were forced back by the on-sweeping flood of French, who fought as if 
they had eyes upon them to sketch the swift event in detail. For ten mi- 
nutes or so, the quick flash and roll of small-arms had declared that the un- 
certain fight waxed and waned inside the enclosure. Then the back-door, 
if one may use a humble metaphor, was burst open. 
flict went away down the descent on the side towards the town, and the 
arena grew larger. It was apparent by the space over which the battle 
spread that the Russians had been reinforced. When the higher ground 

ain became the seat of action—when there came the second rush of the 

rench back upon their supports, for the former one was a mere reflux or 
eddy of the stream—when rocket after rocket went up ominously from the 


The noise of the con- | 


French General’s position, and seemed to emphasize by their repetition some | 


very plain command—we _~* to get nervous. 
light, we discerned that the French were pouring in. After the interval of 
doubt, our ears could gather that the swell and babble of the fight was once 


more rolling down the inner face of the hill, and that the Russians were | 


conclusively beaten. ‘ They are well into it this time,’ says one to an- 
other, handing over the glass.” 

Another extract illustrates the thoughtless impetuosity of our allies. 
** The arrangements had been made for taking and securing the large re- 


doubt on the Mamelon hill, but it was not intended to go further at that | 


moment, Such, however, was the impetuosity of the troops, such the ex- 
citement of the officers and men at their first success, that they could not 
resist the pursuit of the Russians on the one hand, or the attempt to storm 


the Malakoff itself. Between the Malakoff and Mamelon hills is a deep | 


saddle-like hollow. Across this saddle, dipping down towards the right of 


the Malakoff hill, is the ordinary way of communication between the Ma- | 


rine suburb and Mamelon. In this direction the Russian troops took their 
flight, and these and their pursuers were soon lost to sight behind the ridge. 
But the great body of the French troops moved straight across the saddle 
and mounted the Malakoff hill. The Russians, aware of their danger, 
poured down a heavy fire upon the assailants from the batteries, and appa- 
rently brought field-pieces so as to take them in flank. In spite of 
these, the French still mounted, and at last were seen to reach the 
abattis work drawn around the hill. 
from the lower tier of batteries, that the Russians could no longer depress 
guns sufficiently to bear upon them ; and, standing upon the parapets they 
were seen to throw large stones, besides keeping up a heavy musketry fire, 
against the French. The French had evidently met with a difficulty they could 
not conquer; they were observed to be looking on all sides for an opportunity 
of advancing, but yet were unable to move on. Presently a sudden sense of 
their agen ition seemed to seize them, and they retired back towards 
the Mamelon. The Russians by this time had assembled their reinforcements 
behind the Malakoff works, and as the French were moving along the dip of 
the saddle towards the Mamelon, these troops were seen to come up ina 
dense mass, pouring a heavy flanking fire against our allies. At the same 
time they came within range of the guns of the works around the Malakoff 
Tower, (the Korniloff Bastion,) which, notwithstanding the shower of shell 
and rockets from our batteries, kept up a galling fire against the French as 
they retired. Some confusion ensued: the Russians followed the French 
into the Kamstchatka redoubt, and the latter were next compelled to 
evacuate it. That was a time of deep anxiety for all who were watch- 
ing the en ment. But confidence was again resumed when the 
French, who had descended the Mamelon hill, were seen to be steadily 
reforming in the Russian trenches which surrounded its base. Up they 
went again, sending a shower of balls among the Russians, who were 
now in crowds ye parapets. The redoubt was fri with smoke 
and flames from the of the Russian rifles against the French as they 
mounted the hill, and the hill-side was covered with the fire of the assail- 


So short a distance was this | but, should it occasion no detention, the stewards were to be allowed to 
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| 





Lance-Corporal Quinn, 47th, who took a Kussian officer prisoner in the most 
gallant manner.” 

Lord Raglan further names Lieutenant-Colonel Tylden, Captain 
Browne, Lieutenant Elphinstone, of the Royal Engineers, Lieutenant 
Anderson, of the Ninety-sixth, Acting Engineer, Brigadier-General Da- 
eres, of the Royal Artillery, and Captain Lushington, of the Navy. 

The medical report of Dr. Hall shows that the wounded were cared 
for. Writing on the 8th June, he says— 

“The wounded of last night were all comfortably accommodated in their 
own regimental hospitals, and their hurts were promptly and properly at- 
tended to by the ical officers, both staff and regimental ; and your Lord- 
ship, Iam quite sure, will be glad to learn that a large proportion of the 
wounds is not of a dangerous character.” 

The correspondent of the Zimes at Kertch, writing on the 28th May, 
draws a sad picture of the state of that town, and blames Sir George 
Brown for his “apathy.” He tells how the Turks, stragglers from the 
French column, and some of our merchant seamen, not only plundered 
the town, but committed diabolicul outrages. The Tartars pointed out 
victims to the Turks, who quickly slaughtered them—not sparing even 
children, The French soldiers were forced to kill the ruffians, and ordex 
was restored only at the point of the bayonet. The valuable antiquities 
of the fine museum on the hill of Mithridates have all been destroyed! 

Tue Battic.—The story of the massacre of several Englishmen at 
Hango proves to be too true ; the telegraph only erred in stating that the 
number was twenty-four. The mail of the 9th June brought not only 
the ordinary letters from the newspaper correspondents, but the official 


At last, through the twi- | despatches from Captain Fanshawe of the Cossack and from Admiral 


Dundas, in which the details of the atrocity are described. 

It appears that the Cossack and the Esk, cruising off Hango, discovered 
several boats of the kind employed ostensibly in conveying wood to Cron- 
stadt ; and the armed boats of both ships were sent in to take and destroy 
them. This they accomplished, capturing also three prisoners. The 
Admiral directed that the prisoners should be set at liberty. With them 
the Cossack carried four other prisoners, taken by the Magicienne ; and 
proceeded to Hango Head, where the men desired to be landed. On the 
dth of June, having perfect confidence that a boat protected by a flag of 
truce would not be molested, Captain Fanshawe despatched the prisoners 
in the cutter, under charge of Lieutenant Geneste. Besides the boat’s- 
crew and the prisoners, the officers’ stewards, and the surgeon of the 
Cossack, Mr. cen, were also allowed to go. The Cossack did not run 
in to cover the boat, as her captain believed that ‘‘ it was in accordance 
with usage that the ship should stay out of gunshot on such an occasion.” 
The cutter was seen from the ship to near the shore with the white flag 
flying, until it disap; behind a rocky island. No blank guns were 
fired, no demonstrations were made which could be considered hostile. 
The officer in charge was not to suffer any one to stray from the boat; 


buy any provisions that might be offered. The course of the boat was in 
fall view of the telegraph station ; so that the enemy had ample time to 
warn off the boat had he seen fit to do so. 

The cutter disappeared, and did not return. Alarmed by her absence, 
Captain Fanshawe sent the gig with a flag of truce, to ascertain the cause 
of the delay. Evening came, and neither of the boats returned ; and the 
Cossack and the Esk anchored in the inner roads. About half-past eight, 
the gig came in, and reported that the cutter had been seen hauled within 
a small jetty, and containing the dead bodies of two or three of her crew. 

aring this, it was determined to take the ships closer in; but before 
they could weigh, the cutter was seen to move from the jetty, sculled by 
one man at the stern. A boat instantly went to her aid; and when she 
was brought in, four dead bodies were found in her, riddled with musket- 
. The “one” man yet alive was John Brown. He was danger- 
ously wounded with a shot through the fore-arm, and a bullet in the 
shoulder. It is from his lips that we obtain the particulars of the mas- 


saere, 

As the boat approached the landing-place, only one man appeared, and 
he ran away; so that Lieutenant Geneste had no kind of warning. : The 
officers and prisoners stepped ashore, and landed the baggage. At thie 
stage of the i y appeared, 


ings some three hundred soldiers sudden 
and began firing at the officers and prisoners. Lieutenant Geneste wav: 
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the white flag, and called out “ Flag of truce!” an old Finn did the ; 


same, using their own language. The leader of the gang, in tolerable 
English, replied—“ We don’t care a damn for flags of truce; we will 
show how Russians fight’; and instantly a volley of musketry laid the 
officers and prisoners low on the jetty. The ruffians, yelling fiercely, 
next fired into the boat at fifteen paces, until every man was down. 
They then jumped in, turned over the bodies to get out the arms, bayo- 
netted those still alive, and flung some overboard. To show the relent- 
less character of the butchery, Captain Fanshawe mentions that “the 
body of one of the men found dead in the boat had two shots through the 
leg, which he had bad time to bandage with a silk-handkerchief before he 
received two other fatal wounds, in the abdomen and head.” Brown es- 
caped by feigning to be dead. 
man who led the enemy carried a musket, that he 
officer. 


The same evening, Captain Fanshawe opened fire upon the place at six | 


hundred yards, until a fog came on, Admiral Dundas says in his de- 
spatch, that he intended to communicate with the authorities at Helsing- 
fors at the earliest opportunity. 


serve to excuse or palliate the cruel conduct of the enemy. 

In order to be sure of the facts of the case, so far as they could be as- 
certained, and also to discover whether Captain Fanshawe had taken all 
proper precautions in sending ashore the flag of truce, Admiral Dundas 
addressed to him the following important questions— 

“1st, What were the circumstances which rendered it necessary to select 
an opportunity for landing the prisoners in question, when the boat was un- 


supported by the immediate presence of the ship you command, and when | 


the display of a flag of truce from her own mast-head would have obviated 
all misunderstanding as to her object ? 


2d, What were the particular instructions given to the officer in charge of | 


the boat; and what opportunities were afforded to the enemy to grant or to 
reject conditions of truce before the party had actually landed upon his coast ? 

** 3d, What was the distance of the boat from the ship when last seen pre- 
vious to her landing, and what at that time was her distance from shore ? 

“4th, When and at what distance from the shore was a flag of truce first 
displayed; and were any blank guns or muskets fired at the moment ; and is 
the officer in charge of the boat supposed to have had any reason for believ- 
ing it to have been acknowledged by the enemy on shore? 


“5th, At what distance from the shore were the riflemen of the enemy | 


first seen on the jetty by the crew of the Cossack’s cutter? 
“6th, Was any assent, implied or understood, supposed to have been 


granted by the Russian officer on shore to the landing of the prisoners or 
| 


crew?” 
Having received full replies to these queries, Admiral Dundas thus 
acquits Kis captain— 


**No precaution appears to have been omitted by the officer in charge of | 


the boat to make known the object of his mission; and if their Lordships 
should see reason to regret that she was detached beyond the reach of protec- 
tion from the ship, 1 feel assured they will do justice to the explanations of 
Captain Fanshawe,” 


The Journal de St. Petersbourg gives the following account of the Hango | 


massacre. It is a curious specimen of a Russian despatch. 

“* The Commander of the Forces in Finland, Adjutant-General von Berg, 
reports a very successful skirmish, which took place not far from Hango 
Udd, between our volunteers of the second battalion of the King of Prussia 
Grenadier Regiment und a part of the crew of the English frigate Cossack. 
The affair took place as follows. On June Sth, at noon, the frigate Cossack 
appeared in the roads off Hango Udd, and sent off a boat, which came ashore 
in the vicinity of the telegraph, and landed a small party under the com- 
mand of some officers there. Ensign Sswertschkoff, of the King of Prussia’s 
Grenadier Regiment, to whom this portion of the coast is intrusted, having 
been early informed of this enterprise of the enemy, concentrated some men 
of his detachment behind a building opposite the landing-place ; and another 
portion, under the sub-officer, Peter Pawloff, he detached along the beach to 
cut off the retreat of the English. The enemy, attacked ona sudden, de- 
fended himself but feebly, and laid down his arms. The success of this 
affair must be ascribed to the coolness and the foresight of Fusign 
Sswertschkoff. 

“The loss of the enemy amounts to five killed: there were taken pri- 
soners, one officer, one surgeon, one marine, (garde marin,) and eight sail- 
ors, of which latter four were wounded. 

“Tn addition to the above, our troops made spoil of the flag of the boat, 
seven muskets, and seven cutlases. The boat itself, with one cannon on 
board, was sunk. 

* On the following morning the English frigate came in close to Hango 
Udd, and fired at the buildings for about an hour and a half, but without 
doing them any great harm.” 

It has been stated and not contradicted that Lieutenant Geneste, Mr. 
Easton, and Mr. Sullivan, are alive, but severely wounded. 


public interest. In the despatch to Manteuffel, Count Buol intimates 
that a renewal of close relations with Prussia may be near ; covertly re- 
bukes Russia for attempting to disunite Germany ; and supplies a defini- 
tion of the German position— 

“It is precisely because Germany remains within the limits of the treaty 
of April and of its additional articles, that its position cannot, in our opinion, 
be considered either rigorously neutral or as a transition to a strict neutral- 
ity, which it is wished to impose on it, so long as the basis of the peace shall 
not be secured, and that the Turkish territory shall call for the protection of 
our arms. 


A third despatch from Count Buol to M. de Hubner, the Austrian Mi- 





It is conjectured from the fact that the | 
was a noncommissioned | 


He exonerates Captain Fanshawe from | 
all blame, and says that he cannot discover any circumstance that may | 


nister at Paris, dated the 20th May, has been published. The con- 
cluding passage betrays the Austrian position— 

** Decided, equally with France, to remain faithful to the terms and the 
spirit of the alliance, Austria does not look on the demand for an interna- 
| tional engagement to be imposed on Russia, with reference to a permanent 
limitation of her naval force in the Euxine, as entering into the stipulations 
| of the treaty of the 2d December. Presented to the exclusion of every other 

mode of solution that might be equally as efficacious, this condition of peace 
belongs, according to us, to the class of questions whose decision, by the very 
terms of the protocol of the 20th December, is reserved for the course of mi- 
| litary operations. We are firmly awaiting, then, the course of events, and 
the moment propitious for renewing negotiations for peace ; in which, for our 
es whatever may happen, we shall unite with un irrevocable resolution to 
ring them to result in the honest, efficacious, and complete realization of 
the four guarantees.” 


| Russia.—The Journal de St. Petersbourg of the 12th June publishes a 
long reply to Count Walewski’s circular of the 23d May. The position 
of * injured innocence,’ assumed now for some time by Russia, is effec- 

| tively worked out in this article; the main object of which is to show 

that Russia has done all in her power to contribute towards the work of 
peace, but that the Western Powers have frustrated her endeavours; that 
upon them rests the blame of the late rupture of the conferences at 
| Vienna; and that their “ ill-will” put an end to the negotiations. Ac- 
cording to this writer the Principalities owe everything to Russia; it is 
Russia that will benefit by the arrangements for the free navigation of 


the Danube. Russia sees an all-sufficient stipulation in the engagement 
that 
- - - - “ ‘if a conflict arises between the Sublime Porte and one of the 


high contracting parties, the two states, before resorting to the employment 
of foree, shall put the other Powers in the way of preventing such an ex- 
tremity by pacitic means.’ . . . . The principle of perfect reciprocity eha- 
racterizing this stipulation renders it equally reassuring and honourable for 
| all the contracting powers. After this guarantee given to the preservation 

of the European gquilibrium, is it necessary to rh, te the calamities of war, 
| in order to seek for ampler material precautions?” 

Further—‘* It is evident that every Eastern conflict gives rise to the 
eventuality of a complicated state of things, wherein the Western Powers 
find themselves in opposition to Russia, Their united naval forces, beyond 
all doubt, give them the superiority through mere numbers. This resultiis 
| too patent to need proof. In this provision lies the most material guarantee 
| of peace. Here it will be asked, why it is that this guarantee has mot 
sufficed to prevent the actual conflict. Must it be said? It is because it 
was thought proper toallow the Porte to take the initiative by declaring war 
against Russia; whereas the true mission of the Allied representatives was 
to dissuade from and prevent this war. It has been pretended that it was 
the fanaticism of the Ulemas that provoked this act of hostility, followed, or 
to speak more correctly, preceded, by the invasion of our Asiatic frontiers. 
The truth of the matter is, that there existed at that time a predominant 
influence at Constantinople, that deemed the moment favourable for reno- 
vating the Ottoman empire by a warlike movement. This influence 
vailed over the wiser counsels of all the Cabinets, which were forced to 
| follow a movement that hurried Europe into a crisis far beyond all human 
| foresight.” 

The article closes with a magnanimous intimation, that Russia can 
afford to wait until it suits the Western Powers to come to reconcilia- 
tion, 

** Tf, on the one hand, Russia opposed to France and England the firm re- 
solution of not putting up with exactions which exceed the limits laid down 
| at the opening of the Conferences, on the other hand, it offered to the friendly 
powers the proof of its sincere desire to contribute loyally towards a paci- 
| tication conformable to the sentiment of the dignity of Russia. Con 
stant to these principles, it will leave the path open to an honourable recon- 
ciliation, when the desire of peace shall have made itself more generally evi- 
dent in France and in England, when experience will have enlightened the 
opinion of the two countries on the mistake of a war without an object, ofa 


- 


| hatred without a cause. 


There seems little doubt that the Russians have made very great pre- | 


parations since the Allied squadron left the Baltic last year. In the first 
place, the junction of the Sweaborg with the Cronstadt fleet has strength- 
ened the naval force at the latter place, and the enemy seems to have 
largely increased the number of his gun-boats. 
the fleet lay in the man-of-war harbour, and between that and the 
island of Cronslott, and two men-of-war are moored across the passage 
between Fort Menschikoff and Cronslott; but in order to guard against 
any attempt to force the Northern passage, four liners, four frigates, and 
fourteen gun-boats, have been anchored with their guns commanding it. 
Besides these measures, the enemy have sunk infernal machines, outside 
their fortifications. ‘Two of these exploded under the Merlin, and carried 


The larger portion of , 


j 


away eight sheets of her copper sheathing, and one under the Firefly; | 


but little damage was done to either vessel. On the island there were 
three camps, and a strong earthwork extended completely across it from 
North to South. 

Germany.—Although no authentic statement has yet been published, 
it is now generally believed that the Austrian Government has decided on 
the temporary reduction of the army. The very prevalent reports on this 
head have not been contradicted in any quarter. The Emperor on his 
tour of inspection along the Gallician frontier, had visited Cracow, and 
had proceeded to the Bukowina, where he would be met by Count Co- 
ronini. 

Diplomatic relations, apparently with a view to reconciliation, continue 
between Vienna and Berlin. Two additional despatches have been pub- 
lished,—one public, from Count Buol to Baron Manteuffel; the other 
“ confidential,” from the same Minister to Count Esterhazy, the Aus- 
trian envoy at Berlin. Butas their date is anterior to the closing of the 
Conferences, and as théy are of a controversial character, they have little 





Turkry.—There isa report, much needing confirmation, that the Rus- 
sians have been beaten betore Kars. L 

It is stated that martial law has been proclaimed in Moldavia. Wal- 
lachia has been for some time under a kind of military restraint, said not 
to be martial law, by the Austrian Government. The Administrative 
Council, on being invited to publish it, replied, that as this military mea- 
sure affected not merely Moldavian subjects, amenable alone to their own 
laws, but also the subjects of foreign powers, the Moldavian Government 
did not consider itself authorized to take part in a measure of this nature 
without previously referring to the Suzerain Court. 


Phiscellancows. 


We understand that it is the intention of the Government to apply to 
Parliament for a vote of public money, which is to be applied in erecting 
a monument in commemoration of our soldiers who have died at Scutari. 
A design for the monument has already been prepared by the Baron 
Marochetti. This tribute of respect to the memory of so many brave 
men, the victims of disease and neglect, will, we are sure, be willingly 
rendered by the nation. It was suggested some time by Miss Night- 
ingale, and her Majesty is said to feel a lively interest in its realization. 


— Times. 


One of Lord Panmure’s recent measures has been the establishment of 
an auxiliary foree, com of “ navvies,” and called “the Army Works 
Corps.” It consists at present of 1000 men, organized in gangs. of 26 
each, accompanied by 70 carpenters and smiths, and 66 artificers, such 
as shoemakers, tailors, &e. The chief of the staff is Mr. —, the su- 
perintendent of works, Mr. Pope, who has six assistants, tried men, 
and a proportionate staff, including a chaplain, a surgeon, and a dresser. 
The men have engaged to work, if necessary, under fire, and have placed 
themselves under the provisions of the Mutiny Act. They take with 


— 
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them admirable provisions for shelter, cooking, and sleeping. Their 
tents are made of cotton; the tent-pole is a hollow tube which serves for 
a chimney; and at the top is a metal umbrella ventilator. Each tent 
will hold twenty-five men, for whom neat iron bedsteads and bedding 
have been provided. Their land transport service consists of light one- 
horse spring-carts. These men will work at anything needed—throw up 
field-works, make bridges, roads, and huts, erect pm strike tents, sink 
wells, drain encampments, &c. Lord Panmure personally inspected the 
whole of the arrangements on Wednesday, in the grounds of the Crystal 
Palace : the staff were presented to him, and he seemed well pleased. 


Those who suffered the calamities of the Crimea to occur by default 
may plead precedent. The paper by Mr. W. B. Hodge, on the mortality 
arising from the naval operations, read at the Statistical Society on Tues- 
day, shows us that in past wars between 1793 and 1815, the annual 
ratio of deaths by hostile engagements was but three on a mean strength 
of 1000; while by wrecks, or burning, it was only six. Again, it would 
appear that upon the whole naval force between 1780 and 1782 in the 

est Indian fleet,—a very fatal time and position,—the casualties in 
action on a mean strength of 1000 were but 21: the loss by shipwreck 
54, and by disease and ordinary accidents 55; while on the whole naval 
force from 1810 to 1812, the loss by casualties in action was 1.9; by 
shipwreck 7.3; by disease and ordinary incidents 35.3. 


The good-service pensions recently fallen into the gift of the Admiralty 
have been bestowed on Captains Sir Thomas Hastings, K.C.B. (1830), and 
Charles R. D. Bethune, C.B. (1830). 

Dr. Waller Lewis, one of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, has 
ae appointed by Viscount Canning Medical-officer to the General Post- 
office. 

_Death has carried off Sir ry” Rose, a man who played a part in the 
diplomacy of England during the last war; representing his country at the 
Hague, Berlin, Washington, and Munich. He was Member for Christchurch 
in nine successive Parliaments; and succeeded his father in the post of 
Clerk of the Parliament, which he held for a long time. 

The Earl of Carysfort, a soldier of the great war, died recently at Clifton 
in his eighty-fifth year. He entered the Army at the age of fifteen, an 
served in Ireland, Egypt, the Peninsula, Walcheren, and Holland. His 
brother, Vice-Admiral Proby, succeeds to the title and estates. 

Many will remember Madame Lavalette, who, in conjunction with Sir 
Robert Wilson and others, cheated the gaolers of the Bourbon Government 
by exchanging clothes with her husband and substituting herself for him. 
° howe just died in Paris, and is buried in Pére la Chaise by the side of her 

usband, 


Count Massimo d’Azeglio left Turin on Monday, on an extraordinary mis- 
sion to Paris and London. 

The King of Denmark has been thrown from his horse, while riding from 
Skodsborg to Copenhagen: he was severely bruised, but not dangerously 
hurt. 

A migration of official Russia to Berlin. The Kreuz Zeitung of Tuesday 
week gives the following list of fashionable arrivals at Berlin, and all at 
different hotels—Prince Galitzin, at the British Hotel ; his Highness Prince 
Tschernitecheff, President of the Imperial Council of State, Aide-de-camp of 
the Emperor, and General of Russian Cavalry, at the Hotel de Petersburg ; 
Butturlin, Lieutenant-General in the Russian service, at the Hotel du Nord ; 
Colonel von Bukowiczki, at the Victoria Hctel; Von Heckart, Chancellor of 
‘the Prussian Embassy at St. Petersburg, (with despatches,) at Schlosser’s 
Hotel ; and Baroness von Stieglitz, wife of a Russian Councillor of State, at 
the Hotel de Russie ; all direct from St. Petersburg. 


The Earl of Stamford and Warrington has built a church at Dunham 
Massey, in the parish of Bowdon, Cheshire, at a cost of more than 10,000/., 
and has also endowed it with 1007. a year. The Earl's first presentation 
was to the Reverend J. Kingsley, who has been curate of the parish-church 
for twenty years. 

Sir Hugh Munro, of Foulis, has bequeathed an estate at Milton, in Ross- 
shire, worth 300/. a year, to found a school for the education of children of 
tradesmen of Perth; also 1000/. for the erection of a school-house, 


While from all parts of the United Kingdom the reports of the prospects 
of the harvest are now favourable, the news from the American Union, 
North and South, and from Canada, of the state of the crops, is cheering in 
the extreme. From Hamburg come the same good tidings. 

An electric cable to connect Cape Breton with Newfoundland—a link in 
the communication between America and Europe—is now shipped, or about 
to be shipped, at Greenwich. It is seventy-four miles long, and weighs four 
hundred tons. The makers are Kuper and Co. 

Arrangements are in progress for the formation of a company to construct 
extensive docks at Langstone Harbour, near Portsmouth, which appears to 
be admirably adapted for the purpose. A short branch to Havant would 
connect it with the South-Western and South Coast Railways. 


The Irish claim General Pélissier as the son of a countryman—Mr. Palis- 
py Limerick gentleman, who was obliged to flee his country in Ninety- 
eight. 

** General Tom Thumb” hath taken unto himself a wife—Miss Vinton, of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





A not very edifying exposé of theatrical morals has taken place at the 
Paris Tribunal of Correctional Police. Madame Ronconi, wife of the Italian 
singer, and Cattabeni, an Italian refugee, professor of languages, are accused 
of adultery ; and they admit the charge, but the lady denies charges of 

romi hastity. She makes counter-charges against her husband. 
it seems the couple tired of each other, agreed to separate, and to take what 
companions they chose: Ronconi had already supplied himself with a 
friend in Carmen, a Spanish actress, as he said—a *‘ courtesan ’’ says Ma- 
dame Ronconi. Cattabeni was introduced to Madame Ronconi at her hus- 
band’s house in London ; and she chose this gentleman for her friend. Ron- 
coni agreed to allow his wife a good maintenance : she alleges he has not ful- 
filled his engagement ; his advocate declares that he has. Ronconi is at pre- 
sent in Russia. In the course of the proceedings, letters written by Ronconi 
to Carmen were put in. They are apparently the effusions of a man mad] 
in love. He implores the woman to come to him ; he promises to die wit 
her when they both think proper—he is provided with a powerful poison ; 
he adjures her—“ in the name of God and the Holy Virgin, listen to my 
yers!” The Court has postponed sentence on Madame Ronconi and 
attabeni, in order that the lady may have an opportunity of making out the 
case against her husband. 





Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
June 22d, including season-ticket-holders, 53,657. 


Co the Reavers of the Spectator. 

The Act of Parliament permitting Newspapers to be published without Stamps 
received the Royal Assent on the 15th instant; and it takes effect in fourteen days 
from that date. 

Therefore, 

On and after Saturday the 30th June there will be an unstamped edition of 
Tue Srecraror, price 8d., as well as the stamped edition, price 9d. 

The stamped edition will possess the privilege of transmission repeatedly through 
the post, for fifteen days from the date of publication, (but no longer,) by folding the 
paper so that the stamp can be seen outside. 

The unstamped edition may be sent through the post without limitation of time 
by affixing a penny postage stamp at each transmission. 

It seems likely that the stamped edition will be the more convenient for those who 
regularly send the paper through the post within a fortnight after its publication. 
But the option lies with the purchaser; who will be pleased to convey his orders to 
the newsman who supplies him. 





Since the Newspaper Stamp question took a practical shape, we have received 
some friendly and flattering suggestions, to consider, on this occasion, whether a 
reduction of the price of the Spectator would not be for our interest, as tending to 
enlarge the circulation and infl (one of the suggesters was pleased to say, 
“the salutary influence” ofthe paper. The subject had not escaped our attention ; 
but there are obstacles which our wellwishers had overlooked. As regards “‘ in- 
fluence,” that is in a great degree independent of the number of copies circulated ; 
arising chiefly from the classes of readers among whom the papercirculates. A small 
reduction of price would hardly increase our circulation by a score of copies; it would 
be an unimportant gain to each subscriber of the class that purchase the Spectator ; 
and even the smallest practical reduction—say a halfpenny on each copy—would cause 
a serious loss of income to the proprietor. After deliberate consideration of the 
suggestions made to us, we have come to the conclusion that any increase of circu- 
lation attainable by reduced price would be an unmixed injury. 

A very large numerical circulation of the Spectator is highly improbable. This 
journal is not, and never has been, the organ of a political party; on the contrary, 
it has had occasion to oppose all parties in turn, and that at times when men least 
brook opposition. Nor is it the cue of the Spectator to lend itself to private ‘‘in- 
terests,” personal or corporate. One of the surest cards in this country for those 
who are willing to play it is cant—that is, exaggerated sentiments expressed in 
stereotyped phrases; and of these, the cant of Liberalism, the cants of religious 
sectarianism, and the cant of philanthropy, are profitable to the professors, but they 
lie out of our line. 

Readers who will bear to have their opinions sometimes opposed, their eagerness 
held in habitual check, their exaggeration of the importance of some temporary aim 
reduced to just dimensions, and their objects according to their own ideas possibly 
thwarted, are far less numerous than those of the contrary temper; they will be 
drawn from the élite of mutually opposite parties; and the journalist who addresses 
them—regarding truth before all things, and striving to exhibit the truth with dis- 
passionate fairness—incurs the constant risk of offending numbers. Yet the Spec- 
tator, in its career of seven-and-twenty years, has found or created a public suffi- 
cient to afford the undertaking an encouraging if not a very gainful support. That 
support will probably be continued in spite of the rage for novelty and ‘‘ cheapness.” 

And though we decline to rush into the arena of cheap competition, we do not 
intend to shut our eyes to the progress of the untried experiment, or to neglect 
opportunities of future improvement which the changes of the times may seem to 


| POSTSCRIPT. RS 


The details of the late losses of the Allies before Sebastopol are neces- 
sarily imperfect, and many current reports show the general anxiety. 
The Times says— 

‘* The troops withdrew into our own lines, effecting their retreat in order, 
and not being harassed by the enemy; but in the fearful struggle which 
took place upon and within the works, where a partial success was at one 
time obtained, both French and English were mowed down by the means of 
defence accumulated by the enemy in the rear of the batteries. We learn, 
with the deepest pain, that the losses of the Allied forces are believed to be 

reater than in any former action of the war. Sir John ons ll, Colonel 

fea, of the Seventh, Colonel Shadforth, of the Fifty-seventh, and man 
other officers of distinguished gallantry, fell in our ranks, while the Frene 
have lost two general officers and a vast number of men in all branches of 
the service.” 

The Standard, in a second edition last night, and the Daily News this 
morning, venture to be more particular, and not only estimate the British 
loss at from 4000 to 5000 men and from 40 to 60 officers, but to describe 
the causes of the repulse. % 

“ We believe,” says the Daily News, ‘that when the details are published, 
it will be found that the check experienced by the Allies commenced with 
the springing of a mine by the Russians at a moment when the assailing 
columns were on the point of establishing themselves within the Russian 
lines. A considerable number of Russian troops lost their lives with the 
French and English by this explosion, In the recoil which followed, our 
rallies, pressed by force of numbers, receded to the Mamelon and beyond it, 
and the Mamelon batteries were for a time in the power of the enemy. It 
was at this peried that the English suffered most, being exposed in the posi- 
tion taken on the 7th to the flank fire of the guns on the Mamelon. The 
enemy was not suffered to remain in this regained work, but was attacked on 
the same night by the French, and driven back to the enceinte, our gallant 
Allies remaining masters of the Mamelon.” 

[This looks like a mingling of the details of the action of the 7th June 
with those of the 18th.] 

The Standard says, that after the British had carried the outworks of 
the Redan they came upon a deep trench which they had no means of 
passing, and were thus exposed to a murderous fire. 

“The repulse of the French from the Malakoff tower, it appears, was com- 
as for some time before our gallant troops quitted the outworks of the 

Redan, and our casualties were much augmented by the guns of the Malakoff 

enfilading the outworks of the Redan ; added to which, the men-of-war in 
the harbour were laid broadside on, and, by their fire on the retirin ny 
caused fearful havoc, their being no cover or shelter whatever tom the 
storm of projectiles.” 

[Here again there is some reason to believe that these details are a 
fresh compound derived from the accounts of the fight of the 7th; for we 
are told that some of the English entered the Redan on that night, and 
spiked fifteen guns, and that it was before the Malakoff that the impassa- 
ble ditch was encountered by the French. In this state of uncertainty 
all alleged details should be received with caution. } 
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Just after the House of Commons assembled, last night, Mr. Rornuck 
gave notice, that on the 3d July he should move this resolution— 

“ That this House, deeply lamenting the sufferings of our Army during 
the winter campaign in the Crimea, and coinciding with the resolution of 
their Committee that the conduct of the Administration was the first and 
chief cause of those misfortunes, hereby visits with its severe reprehension 
every member of the Cabinet whose counsels led to such disastrous results.” 

In reply to Colonel Harcourt, Admiral Berkery said that no official 
information had been received to the effect that Lieutenant Geneste and 
Dr. Easton survived ; and that no claim had been made for their bodies. 

Mr. Disrarui, remarking that there were seventy-nine Orders of the 
Day on the paper of business, inquired what course the Government 
would take with them? Lord Patmerston said, he would give an 
answer on Monday; but he had no objection to state at once, that there 
are several bills which the Government are anxious to press forward, but 
that there are many bills of which they know nothing, and the fate of 
which is a matter of indifference to the Government. (Lawghter.) 

Several matters were brought forward on the motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House to Monday. 

In reply to a lamentation from Sir Joun Paxincron on the delay in 
considering the Education Bills, and a question as to whether the debate 
on the subject would be resumed, Lord Joun Russet said he thought an 
early day could not be appointed, as there is more pressing business; but 
he still hoped a day would be appointed when there would be full attend- 
ance and the debate would be resumed. 


A long explanatory statement was made by Mr. Lindsay, and a counter- 
statement by Sir Charles Wood, with reference to cases brought forward 
in previous discussions, Mr, Liypsay explained the case of detention in 
which the passengers by the William Schaw Lindsay, an emigrant-ship, 
were said to have suffered loss—the subject of a complaint at Bow Street : 
he showed that he had recalled the ship, although he believed it peculiarly 
seaworthy, because others had some apprehensions; and that by that 
act, and very handsome allowances to passengers, he had cheerfully 
incurred a loss of 6000/. He advanced an Admiralty note, signed 
“H. J. Wentworth,” to prove that the Robert Lowe had been 
ordered round to Newcastle in October 1854, to take on board twelve 
tons of iron cylinders; and another to prove that the Columbian was 
ordered round from Greenock to Deptford to be surveyed ; at which the 
owner was thunderstruck, Sir Cuartes Woop restated the cases with 
more complete evidence ; observing that a/? the vessels to which Mr. Lind- 
say’s statements had referred were ships in which that Member had some 
interest. The builder had stated in the Zimes that the “ W. S. Lindsay” 
was altered after the building had commenced, by order of Mr, Lindsay, 
and spoiled in the altering, which made her unable to proceed upon the 
voyage after she had reached the Downs. Instead of being “ astounded,” 
the ostensible owner of the Columbian acceded to the proposal to come 
round to Deptford to be surveyed; Government thinking that it was better 


that it should come to a place where it could be properly fitted up for horses, | 
The Robert Lowe was ordered to go to Newcastle, | 


which it was not. 
not to take in twelve tons of empty iron cylinders, but about fifty tons 
of charged cylinders made at Newcastle, which it was expensive and ha- 
zardous to convey by land, or to transfer frequently from one carriage to 
another. It would be difficult to show that the voyage could cost 20002, 
In the event, however, the cylinders were sent by land to Woolwich, not 
because the purpose of the Admiralty was changed, but because the ves- 
sel was not ready, and Mr. Lindsay’s house had failed in its duty. 
With —_ to the story about the horses for General Evans's division, 
Sir Charles said— 

“It is not true that 3000 horses were required for the Second Division of 
the Army in the Crimea; it is not true that the honourable and gallant 


Member for Westminster had bought them ; and it is not true that the hon- 


ourable and gallant Member was told by the Admiralty that no tonnage 
could be found for the horses.” 

Some other cases were discussed on both sides; but they involve de- 
tails which would require long explanation, and it may suffice to say 
that they were disposed of by Sir Charles Wood in the same triumphant 
manner. 

Mr, Starrorp, referring to the fact that many of the wounded men 
who have returned from the Crimea are kept without their arrears of 
pay, expressed a hope that Government would give some assurance that 
this state of things would be remedied. Mr. Pret said, the reason why 
the men had not been paid was, that there were no means of determin- 
ing their claims, as the pay-accounts had not been received. The men 
claimed certain sums; but the accounts they stated were incorrect in 
cases where they had been tested. It is intended to pay the men up to 
the time to which the returns refer. 

The House went into Committee on the Scotch Education Bill at a 
late hour. On clause 1, the Committee divided; and the clause was 
carried by 101 to 51. On clause 4, Mr. Lockuanr proposed an amend- 
ment, giving the Presbyteries of the Church of Scotland control over the 
parochial schools. Negatived by 115 to77. Mr. Witiams took the 
sense of the Committee on clause 10; but he found only 4 supporters 
against 216 opponents. At clause 14, the Chairman was directed to re- 
port progress. 

In the House of Lords, the Lorp CuanceLtor moved the second read- 
ing of the Assizes and Sessions Bill. He stated that the bill provides for 
the holding of a third assize, in order that prisoners should not be kept 
an unreasonable time waiting for trial. Returns are to be made every 
November of the number of prisoners; and Commissions will be issued 
according to those returns, For these purposes, the bill empowers the 
Crown to unite counties in a circuit. Under the bill, also, the holding 
of eight sessions in the county will be obligatory, and a salaried chair- 
man will be appointed to take some part of the burden from the country 
gentlemen. Lord Brovenam admitted that the measure is a valuable 
instalment towards the improvement of our criminal procedure. After 
some conversation, the bill was read a second time. 


From Constantinople it is reported, that a commercial treaty has been 
concluded between Turkey and Greece ; and that the Porte will contract 
a loan of 100,000,000 francs, under the guarantee of the Western Powers. 

It is stated from Vienna, that Austria will reduce her army by 145,000 
men and 30,000 horses. 


Letters from Canterbury, New Zealand, give a most flourishing account 
of the state of that young colony. The exports of agricultural and pas- 


toral produce are estimated for this year at 40,000/.—i. e. 102. per head of 
the population. The customs’ revenue alone produced last year upwards 
of 90007. : it is estimated for this year at 12,000/.—i.e. 3. per head. The 
only want that appears to be felt is that of labour; to supply which, the 
Provincial Government has sent an emigration-agent to this country ; 
and three ships have been chartered for the conveyance of Canterbury 
emigrants, two of which have already sailed. The Provincial Govern- 
ment has also contracted to bring 200 labourers from Melbourne, and it 
is expected that a large additional supply may be procured from the 
Australian Colonies, where the labour-market is now comparatively over- 
| stocked. Besides this expenditure on emigration, the province has ap- 
| 





propriated 10,0007. to the completion of the road from the port to the 

plains, which has so long been talked of. It is contemplated to build 

four new churches this year; and a system of education has been esta- 
blished, to be carried on at the public expense. It is not surprising that, 
| under these circumstances, the letters to which we have referred breathe 
| a spirit of sanguine confidence in the future progress of the settlement. 





Sir John Dean Paul, aged fifty-two, William Strahan, aged forty-seven, and 
Robert Makin Bates, aged sixty-four, late bankers, of 217 and 218 Strand, 
were placed in the felon’s dock at Bow Street yesterday, charged with havin, 
fraudulently disposed of certain securities to the value of 22,000/. which ha 
been intrusted to them, for safe custody, by the Reverend John Griffith, 
D.D., Prebendary of Rochester Cathedral. The court was crowded to ex- 
cess. Mr. Bodkin appeared for the prosecution, Mr. Ballantine for Paul and 
| Strahan, and Mr. Parry for Bates. Dr. Griffith, in the course of his evi- 
| dence, described how Mr. Strahan had called on him on Wednesday, and had 
| begged him not to prosecute, as he would not benefit himself and would in- 
| jure the other creditors. Mr. Strahan likewise stated that securities worth 

100,000/., including Dr. Griffith’s had been disposed of by himself and Sir 
John Paul about six weeks ago. No defence was offered: the defendants, 
through their counsel, expressed penitence, and promised a full disclosure.— 
Remanded. 

The papers mention the death of Lindley, the fine violoncello-player: he 
died at Brighton, having attained the age of eighty-three, 


MONEY MARKET. 


Stock Excuanor, Fripay ArreRNoon. 

The intelligence this week from the seat of war, with the exception of to- 
day, was little calculated to influence our Funds; and the attention of spe- 
poe a was principally directed to the French market, still unsettled in an- 
ticipation of the new Loan. The amountand period of its issue is uncertain ; 
but rumour has named 20,000,000/. as the minimum sum required, and that, 
unlike the mode adopted on the last occasion, it will be contracted for by bid- 
| dings from capitalists, and thus be likely to draw money from this country. 
| On Monday the Funds in Paris fell about 1 per cent; from which they ral- 
| lied 3, but have since declined 1}, assisted by a statement in the Moniteur 
| that the Legislature is to be convoked for financial purposes on the 2d of July. 
; Another unfavourable feature in Paris is a further diminution in the bullion 
of 930,000/. as exhibited in the returns of the Bank of France for the past 
| month; making a total reduction within the past two or three months 
| of 1,700,0007. The note circulation has increased by 1,300,000/. The 
| fluctuations in our Funds up to last evening were light, Consols 
ranging between 91} and 913; but today at the opening of the market, they 
declined about 1 per cent, and were done at 90}, owing to the intelligence of 
| the unsuccessful attack by the Allies on the Redan and Malakoff Tower : 

they close with a better appearance, at 903 $. Exchequer Bills are 5s, 

lower. The third instalment of 10 per cent on the New Loan was due on 

Tuesday: it would have amounted to 1,600,000/., but 775,000/. had been 

paid in advance; leaving a sum to provide of only 825,000/. This was met 

without inconvenience, and its effect on the Funds was a temporary depres- 
| sion of § percent. The rate for loans on Government Securities is as low 

as2 to2} percent. In the discount-market also money is abundant. The 
remittances from New York continue large, amounting this week to 210,000, 
The shipments of specie have comprised 369,384/. by the Indus; nearly the 
whole of which was silver for Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta; 31,980/. for 
Lisbon, &c., 4000/. for the West Indies and Pacific. 

Foreign Stocks continue to be well supported ; and Brazilian, Belgian, and 
Danish Three per Cents are 1, and Turkish } better. Russian Five per 
Cents and Buenos Ayres have fallen 1. 

Railways were steady, and the transactions limited until yesterday, when 
| several sales were pressed, and they experienced a decline of 5s. to 10s. To- 
| day the fall in Consols has incre this flatness. London and North- 
| Western leaves off at 102} 3. Great Western is 15s., and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and Midland 10s. lower this week. French Shares have receded 
1/. in several instances. Since the failure of Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and 
Bates, there has been increased business in the shares of the Joint Stock 
Banks. The City has improved 3/., and is now 56 premium, and London 
has advanced 2/. 


} 








Sarurpay, Twetve o’CLock. 

The English Funds opened } lower this morning, but have recovered. 
Consols for Account are now 903 §. Exchequer Bille are heavy, at 12 16, 
Exchequer Bonds 1858, 1003. There isa large increase in the bullion return 
| by the Bank of England, amounting to 296,658/. In Foreign Stocks, Turk- 
ish has improved }, being now 82}. In other Securities there is nothing 
new. Railways continue dull—Caledonian, 63; Eastern Counties, 12$ ; 
London and North-Western, 102}; Great Western, 67}; London and 
Blackwall, 7]; South-Eastern, 61}. 







3 per Cent Consols ......... shut Danish 3 per Cents......... 814 
Ditto for Account ........+. 90} J Dutch 2) per Cents ........ 64 6 
8 per Cent Reduced ........ on ; Ditto 4 per Cents........+.. 6 
New 3 per Cents .........4. Oly 2 Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 214, 2 
Long Annuities............ 33 4 Peruvian 44 per Cents....... 68 70 
Bank Stock ..........00c000 alos 114) Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 48 50 
Exchequer Bills...... 2 16 Portuguese 4 per Cents ..... 446 
India Stock........+. shut Russian 5 per Cents ....... 98 100 
Austrian 5 per Cents.. 85 8 Ditto 44 per Cents ... 89 91 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 200 2 Spanish 3 per Cents ... ind 9 
Belgian 44 per Cents . 93 5 Ditto Deferred. .........+++ 18g § 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ 102 4 Sardinian 5 per Cents....... 85 7 
Danish 5 per Cents......... 101 3 Swedish 4 per Cent: ........ 87 90 








Che Cheatres. 


Mr. Tom Taylor’s last new piece, brought out at the Adelphi on Wed- 
nesday, with the title Helping Hands, is perhaps the least satisfactory of 
all his dramatic works. Indeed, its defects are precisely those which we 
should least have expected from this clever author. The general virtue 
of Mr. ‘Taylor's pieces is their strong reality, and the knowledge which 
they evince of actual life as distinguished from stage convention. Here 
on the contrary, as if he would no longer be bound to types of normal 
humanity, he chooses for his chief personage an old blind musician, 
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whose idiosyncrasy is the most exceptional that can be imagined. That 
a violinist may become inspired with a fanatical love for a beautiful in- 
strument, to the degree which is shown in the character of Lorenz Hart- 


mann, — Taylor's hero,) is perhaps within the region of possibility ; | 


but such a passion neither represents any general human attribute nor 
can it appeal to the sympathies of a mixed audience. A man who has 
a devoted daughter, and shares his affections between her and a 
“Stradivarius” violin, so that it is doubtful which he loves better of 
the two, must seem an oddity to all but a very small class; and his 
oddity, moreover, will appear to be of a most unamiable character. 
Mr. Taylor has evidently felt that he has had a double task to perform in 
attempting to awaken the interest of his spectators; that he has had first 
to explain to them the nature of an exceptional passion, and then to rivet 
their attention to its results. In consequence of this conviction, he has 
gone to work like an essay-writer on a mental peculiarity : Lorenz Hart- 
mann talks dissertations rather than dramatic dialogue; and a mere anec- 
dote of distress and timely relief, like the episode of Triplet in Masks and 
Faces, is expanded into a very lengthy drama. The remedy only aggra- 
vates the original evil; for people who will not sympathize with a passion 
in the first instance can only be wearied by an elaborate description of its 
workings. Even those plays in which the feeling of an artist for his 
art is the leading motive make but a faint appeal to an ordinary multi- 
tude, as not being sufficiently universal in their character. What, then, 
can be said of a plot in which everything turns upon an old fiddle as a 
centre of pathos? 

When Mr. Taylor leaves the ethical sentiments of the old musician, 
and descends to the comic personages of the piece, he becomes like an 
Anteus on firm ground. The modern shoe-black in red uniform, who 
has once been little better than a thief, and who though he stands as a 
respectable specimen of “ Ragged School” reform still retains somewhat 
of the knavery of his original vocation—and the rough maid of all work, 
with a large heart and lax principles—are not only admirable types in 
themselves, but they are well placed in the story, and secure a sympathy 
which is denied to the hero, Those who cannot feel for the fiddler’s 
adoration of his fiddle, can at any rate enter into the hearty benevolence 
with which these two grotesque personages contemplate a scene of dis- 
tress, and the alacrity with which they use their humble means for the 
relief of the sufferers, It should be added, that Mrs. Keeley makes of 
the feminine philanthropist one of those strange but truthful individual- 
ities for the creation of which Nature has granted her a patent. Not by 
the talk about Beethoven and the “ Stradivarius,” but by the uncouth 
‘Tilda, with her shock head, her “ bigh-lows,” and her not over-clean 
face, will Helping Hands be tacked on to the memory. 





Meyerbeer is just arrived in London, for the purpose of superintending 
the production of the Etoile du Nord. He expresses the greatest satis- 
faction with the manner in which the piece is cast at Covent Garden, and 
with the power and quality of the orchestra and chorus. 





ParIstAN THEATRICALS. 

Verdi’s new opera, Les Vépres Siciliennes, flourishes in great glory at 
the Académie, where it was recently ushered into public existence in the 
presence of their Imperial Majesties. M. Scribe, who has furnished the 
words, shows himself a good patriot. It is not easy to enlist the sympa- 
thies of the audience on the French side in the tale of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers, where Charles of Anjou so manifestly appears as the oppressor; yet 

. Seribe contrives to make the tyrant so very magnanimous and for- 
giving, and the conspirators for liberty so utterly regardless of the claims 
of gratitude, that when the curtain falls, we are imp with a convic- 
tion that old John of Procida was a most disagreeable personage, and that 
the Sicilians were most unreasonable in fretting under the French do- 
minion! Iron virtue may be made so exceedingly metallic as to lift the 
virtuous personage out of the sphere of humanity altogether; and it is 
with a knowledge of this principle that M. Scribe has sung of the mas- 
sacre so often sung before. 

An Anglomania and a Grecomania are at present raging at Paris. 
The Salle Ventadour is occupied by Mr. and Mrs, W. Wallack, late of 
the Marylebone; who, with an English company, are astounding the 
French with Macbeth. At the Odéon, a new version of the Medea of Eu- 
ripides rises up, with geographical correctness, in the neighbourhood of 
the Quartier Latin. 





HE ws ir. 

The termination, for this season, of Mr. Hullah’s Choral Concerts at 
St. Martin's Hall—the last of which was performed on Wednesday even- 
ing—gives us occasion to express our sense of the admirable manner in 
which they have been conducted, and the evidence they have furnished 
of the great advancement of his pupils, of whom his chorus is entirely 
composed. He has not confined them, during the season, to the repeti- 
tion of a few pieces in one style, which they might thus have learned 
mechanically and by rote: he has guided them through a great variety of 
music, all of the highest class, but differing widely in age, country, and 
character,—the works of the great old Italian and German ecclesiastical 
contrapuntists, the oratorios of Mendelssohn as well as of Handel, and 
the madrigals and part-music of the chief secular composers from 
the sixteenth century to the present time. He has, when necessary, 
given his singers the aid of an orchestra sufficient to support, not to over- 

wer them ; at other times he has given them only the organ, and has 


ewise accustomed them to sing without any accompaniment. The last , 


concert was one which, from the variety as well as difficulty of the music 
performed, tried the powers of the singers to the utmost. It was partly 
sacred, partly secular; and most of it was unaccompanied. In this way 

sang two choral pieces of very great difficulty; Sebastian 
Bach’s motet, ‘ I wrestle and pray,” and Mendelssohn’s psalm, “ Why 
rage the heathen,”’ both for two choirs, and full of the most intricate 
combinations of harmony. Yet they were executed not only with steadi- 
ness and accuraty, but with smoothness, delicacy, and expression. In 
the performance of the solo parts with which these great choral pieces are 
intermixed, Mr. Hullah employs several young vocalists of much merit 
and more promise,—particularly Miss Palmer, Miss Fanny Rowland, 
Mr. Smith, and Mr. Thomas, who are evidently deriving great advan- 
tage from the excellent training and practice which they receive at these 
concerts and in preparation for them. 





‘ 
Saturday, 
i 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM IN PARLIAMENT. 
To have attained the honour of an adjourned debate in the House 
of Commons, marks a stage in the history of the movement for Ad- 
ministrative Reform. What stage, is yet uncertain, and depends 
very much upon the prudence and earnestness of those who have 
undertaken to carry the question forward. It may be a step to- 
wards practical attainment of a valuable object; or it may be 
merely a step towards that limbo of unrealized ideals—a place in 
the list of those numerous measures which form the subjects of 
annual motions in Parliament without ever approaching nearer to 
accomplishment, indeed annually seeming by the mere effect of 
iteration to wander farther from it into a shadowy land of dreams 
and idle talk. So far as the speeches and resolutions of the recent 
debate are to be taken as indications, we should gather discou- 
raging inferences; neither furnishing any proof that clear concep- 
tions were entertained of the objects to be aimed at, or of the 
means for attaining the objects. Perhaps the want of a clear con- 
ception of the object is the great want at present; for we cannot 
dignify with such a title the utterance of such truisms as that 
“the right men” should be put into “the right places,” or that 
“merit” should be the sole motive to appointments and pro- 
motions in the public service. Nor, again, can we credit our 
old acquaintance the standing charge of more than a cen- 
tury against the great Whig families, of oligarchical exclu- 
siveness, with the importance assigned to it in the debate by Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. It indeed is as much a truism of fact as 
the others are truisms of opinion. We want the object of this 
new special movement somewhat better defined than by the re- 
utterance of truisms of either fact or opinion. As far as the per- 
manent civil service is concerned, its deticiencies and the means to 
remedy them are very amply and very ably discussed in the Blue- 
book on the reorganization of the Civil Service, so often referred 
to in the Spectator. If either Mr. Layard or Sir Bulwer Lytton 
really care to help forward a substantive reform in that branch, 
why not make a motion based upon some of the many suggestions 
of that book, and bring to a practical test the desire of the House 
of Commons to sacrifice its patronage to the efliciency of the pub- 
lic service? We fancy we shall wait some time before either of 
these gentlemen take any such common-sense and straightforward 
course, and still longer before the House of Commons give any 
such practical proof of its “ deep regret” at the present state of 
the public service. To lump together the mode of appointment 
and promotion in the Army and Navy, in the Diplomatic and Civil 
Services, and in the composition of Cabinets, is a sure way to give 
utterance to words incapable of translation into facts—to frame 
motions which can mean nothing, which ean furnish no useful or 
practical suggestions, not even furnish an intelligible rallying- 
point for the instincts of a nation less than any other to be satis- 
fied with generalities, and demanding well-arranged and well- 
authenticated facts as the basis of its political action. So far as at 

resent judged by its conduct, the Association for Administrative 
Beform, and its Parliamentary spokesmen, have not mastered the 
elements of their question, the very fundamental conditions of sue- 
cess in any political agitation in this country. They have no ob- 
ject which they can express in any form but the utterance of a 
truism—no set of intelligible propositions which the intellect of 
the country can grapple with—no set of facts patent and undeni- 
able upon which definite action can commence. 

If Mr. Layard and his friends waut reliable foundations for 
their action and their speech in this matter of administrative re- 
form, it would be as well that they should follow a common ex- 
ample, and collect from the civilized communities of Europe and 
America the methods at present in use for selecting and promoting 
the civil and military employés of government. Nothing is so 
fruitful in the way of example end warning as a careful study of 
different systems in actual operation. ‘Such study is difficult, be- 
cause not only the systems have to be collated and compared, but 
allowance must be made for the action of many codperating influ- 
ences in each system before sound inferences can be drawn. But these 
gentlemen have undertaken to lead the public mind on a most pase 
ant question of the widest range, and this is no task for the holiday 
leisure of a few busy men of commerce and here and there a strag- 
gler from the factions of the House of Commons. They must, if 
they would do their work effectually, either prepare themselves or 
get others to prepare a view of the usages of other states in the 
matters under question. They have for example, too, the mode in 
' which our Indian empire is administered. There, where the self- 
ish interests of the Parliamentary parties were little concerned, an 
open competition by literary examination has been thought the 
best means for securing efficient civil servants, whose functions are 
infinitely more responsible than those intrusted to our subordinate 
politicals ; and the rule of seniority has been adopted for the 
Army. What does for India, where genuine practical ability is 
| essential to the maintenance of our position, might be supposed, 
mutatis mutandis, to do for England, where so many aids are af- 
forded to our governors by the settled institutions and orderly 
habits of the people. Why do not our Administrative Reformers 
build upon such a fact as this? Such a comparison of the ad- 
ministrative systems prevailing among foreign nations would 
be a work of time and labour; but when completed, it would 
| have vast importance as a contribution to speculative po- 
| litical science, as well as in its influence upon practical re- 
‘form in this country. Whatever came of it im the latter 
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direction, it would remain a monument of the industry and 
ability of its authors, for which future yenerations would 
ever thank them and hold them in honour. Meauwhile, till their 
materials for a complete revision of our system are completed, 
what can they do better than bend their efforts to secure at least 
the negative part of their object, by striving to enforce such ge- 
neral qualifications for admission to all the departments of Go- 
vernment service as shall keep out persons palpably deficient in 
the necessary qualities, and by that very means encourage com- 
petent persons to seek these employments? Let them invest the 
permanent heads of departments with such power of promotion, 
degradation, and dismissal, as every private master finds essential 
to the eflicient conduct of his own business; obliging such heads 





to record, and publish if required, the reasons which actuate them | 


whenever they depart from the established rule of seniority. 
them, in a word, do at present what they thoroughly understand 
the operation of, and leaye grander projects and motions of vast 
verbal comprehensiveness to the time when they shall have mas- 


Let | 


tered the array of facts which may and must be brought to bear | 


upon this question for its satisfactory settlement. 


Let them re- | 


member the careful induction on a vast body of experience which | 
has characterized all well-established conclusions on economical, | 
educational, judicial, and constitutional reforms, and not ima- | 


gine that their task is in amy degree less a matter of wide 
and careful investigation than these branches of government. 
They are not in a position to lead the popular instincts to 
sound practical conclusions, till they know all that can be known 
of the administrative methods of other countries, as well as the 
evils we experience from the method practised at home. But 


with a quick-moving and efficient hospital, with a commissariat 
suited to the locomotion of the open field, with a land-transport, 
and even with those new appliances which, like the Balaklava 
railway, are not demanded by precedent but are required by the 
improved opportunities and consequent exigencies of modern war- 
fare? This question is really more important than the question 
embodied in the appointment of the Sebastopol Committee. That 
was retrospective, and it has been answered ; but if a new stage of 
glorious opportunity for the British army is not to be a new stage 
of disasters, the answer to the other question ought to be ready. 
There is indeed a third question looming in the distant future, 
which is still larger, and still more formidable than either of these 
two. It is, whether our Executive, formed as it is out of a parti- 
cular class, is prepared to prove itself competent to conduct the 
government of the country through difficult and dangerous times ? 
It is true that this question is now latent with the public; that 
the body of the people evinces its feelings with such excessive 
moderation as looks like apathy. ‘There is, indeed, not a total 
insensibility; there is a popular resolution to win in'the present 
struggle, and it is sufficiently articulate for Lord Palmerston to 
have seen the necessity of giving voice to that resolve. When 
Russians wantonly massacre our unarmed countrymen—fire on 
men with a flag of truce engaged on the most charitable service— 
the country is ruffled with indignation; but not such a storm of 


| indignant rage as would stir almost any other country—as would 


meanwhile they may de great good service by acting as a com- | 


mittee of revisal on such appointments made by the Ministry of 


the day as may seem objectionable, positively or by comparison, | 


and on such blunders of the Executive as are generally kept out 
of the public sight. 
respectable men is employed in canvassing the merits of every ap- 

intment, or that every appointment at all objectionable is sure to 
Be brought by some interested party before such an association, 
would be in itself a powerful motive with every Ministry to avoid 
bad appointments. The habit of acting under such a dread of 
exposure, for a few years, would be of incalculable service in puri- 
fying the public atmosphere and improving the oceupants of office 
from the highest to the lowest—from the Prime Minister to the 
writing-clerk, whose blunders might then be brought home to him 
in public. The association would, in its own interest, be guarded 
from exaggeration and calumny. Its whole efficacy would depend 
on its candour, fairness, and truthfulness. It might come to 
pass that a habit would arise of putting on record the reason for 
every appointment, and for every promotion out of due established 
order. Such a habit would be the natural result of the judicious 
activity of an association for the purpose of forcing Governments 
to consult the public good in their appointments. Nepotism 
shrinks from publicity, and great men would be ashamed to do 
what they could not give good public reasons for doing. 


THE SEBASTOPOL REPORT. 
THE information brought together by Mr. Roebuck’s Committee 
places before us, in a connected form, the consequences of ineffi- 
ciency in the Executive and its subordinate branches; and these 
consequences are so painful and alarming, that the regret for the 
occasion cannot pass away with the season, nor is the alarm that 
they ought to excite removed by the “remedies” that have al- 
ready been applied. The report shows that death and disaster 
were occasioned by direct and material causes: it was by forget- 
ting to provide ships for the conveyance of the sick and wounded, 
and afterwards, when they were remembered, still neglecting to 
provide them, that many soldiers were literally killed; that so 
small a neglect as the omission to appoint a supercargo for keeping 
order in the stowage of cargoes deprived our soldiers of the means 
of carrying on war and of relieving the sufferings of the wounded ; 
that the withholding of clothes until the severities of the winter 
created disease which would otherwise not have ravaged our 
force ; and that the supply of bad tools enormously increased the 
work for men already unequal to the tremendous labours before 
them. Thus, for one man that the enemy killed, several were 


killed by the conduct or the omissions of the Executive and its sub- | 


ordinates. The omissions in all the cases that we have mentioned 


The mere knowledge that an association of | 


make France heave even under its present dictatorship, as would 
make Italy cry out under the strongest suppression, and would 
stir the American republic from New Orleans to Portland, from Ca- 
lifornia to Carolina. This quiet in our own country is by no means 
the repose of ease, and it will not continue always. There is an 
element of turbid character in the calm—as much of dissatisfaction 
as satisfaction. The cry that our affairs are administered by a 
“ class” Government is listened to with assent by most of the 
classes who are not included. They hold the privileged order to 
be upon its trial, and are fairly willing “ to give it rope enough.” 
The greatest risk to this management has been exposed by the 
disasters of the East and the inquiries of the Sebastopol Commit- 
tee; and the danger lies in their not sufficiently appreciating the 
spirit in which the further opportunity is quietly left to them. 

hey may cast back on our Representative System, and the 


| Members of Parliament who have helped to corrupt the Public 


Departments, the charges of indifferentism and malversation; but 
if the Executive were to play Peachem and Lockit with the House 
of Commons, people out of doors would only nurse the stronger 
sentiments of brooding hostility. The very constitutional checks 
to which the privileged classes have submitted contribute to render 
them more obnoxious to suspicion by breaking down their morale. 
They may less flagrantly violate laws than powerful orders have 
done at other times and in other countries, but they less vigorously 
fulfil duties. As our institutions have been democratized, our pub- 
lie offices have been subdivided, and responsibility is frittered 
away, by tearing it into tatters amongst a host. The habit of 
submitting to checks, and of sharing power and authority, has ac- 
customed our public men to shrink from accumulated and con- 


_ centrated responsibility, and has made them effeminately content 


to go without the crowning satisfaction of the statesman—power. 
If the public is indifferent, so are they; if the requirements of the 
public are vague, so are the enjoyments of the statesman. The 
man of high birth, of high opportunity, who would at one time 
have sought to seize the sword if not the sceptre of state, is now 
content to be one of a “board”—to be the fraction of a states- 
man; compensated for the loss of individual exaltation by 
protection against accountability. Here we come to the cause of 
the causes why statesmen are no longer statesmen, but only 
“ individuals,” assoilzied of responsibility by laying the blame 
upon “the System.” The System, of course, knew those 


| things which have been told to the Sebastopol Committee; but 


have since been supplied; the “evils” have been “remedied”; and | 


the specific statements to that effect are corroborated by the fact 
that at present there are no complaints. So far good. 
But the Committee has faile 


to procure information which is | 


perhaps almost more anxiously required than the explanation of | 


the late abuses and the report of improvement. How far have pre- 
ventive remedies only been applied to proved abuses,—that is, ap- 
plied to prevent the recurrence of the same calamities in the same 
situations? And how far, then, are we left without any guarantee, 


moral or material, that similar calamities will not occur in similar | 


situations ? 
the army in a confined position, where it would be at once be- 
sieging and imprisoned, for an entire winter; and it was the neg- 


The Sebastopol expedition was not —- to place | 
| facts subsequent to the information laid before the Committee ; and 


there is great reason to doubt whether the conflicting ideas of 
the confusion that was established in the Crimea, and of the con- 
sequent disaster, and of the necessity for repairs, or even of the 
possibility of repairs, were ever awe A together in that connected 
form which alone constitutes knowledge; whether the feelings of 
men engaged in “the System,” scattered between individuals in 
many departments and many places, even separated by seas, were 
ever brought together in that distinct and powerful shape which 
forms conscience. If the statesman had not been superseded by 
“the Board,” the real Minister by “ the System,” the whole of this 
knowledge which has been collected by the Sebastopol Committee, 
and which lies scattered throughout the host of officials, should 
have been already collected by the Executive, converging 

the lower channels up to the supreme and central Minister at 
head of that department which, popularly at least, is answer- 
able for the war. The War Executive, whether one or 
more men, ought to have known all that those officers knew and 
laid before the Sebastopol Committee. They ought to have known 
it in detail, and as a connected whole. They ought at this mo- 
ment to know a great deal more besides ; they ought to know all 


they ought to know all those things which have been confi 


lect to provide for a position that was not intended but was quite | omitted by the Committee. But to know these facts, and to per- 
— in the natural order of contingencies, which left our men ceive that which was wanted, should be one and the same thing: 


face cold without clothing or shelter, 
sickness without medicines. We have now provided them with 
what they require in that confined corner of the Crimea; but in 
the next stage they will probably be called into the open field; 
and, we must ask, have steps already been taken to supply them 


labour without tools, and te perceive a great necessity, is to diseern a grand opportunity for 


statesmanship ; and it is the power to fulfil such opportunities that 
constitutes the noble ambition for which men of real greatness 
love “power.” The worst demoralizing consequence of the Sys- 
tem is, that it saps this healthy vitality in the class which forms 
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our Executive—deprives them of the love of the power which 
would enable them to serve their country on occasions such as 
this ; and if one here and there, like the Duke of Newcastle,* may 
show something of the surviving instinct, he marks by his ex- 
ceptional position the degeneracy of his order. The great and 
formidable question which underlies the _ quietude is, whether 
the class that gives us Ministers has so degenerated past recovery ? 


* The reward apportioned for the man who stepped courageously beyond 
routine is—censure. Witness this passage of the on 

“ The immediate measures taken by the authorities at home—when the condition 
of the hospitals was more aay Snes to their knowledge by the press and by 
private information than it had been by the medical officers—were the appointment 
of the Commission of inquiry, and the instructions to her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, which will be found in the Appendix. The Committee consider this 
last step to have been as injudicious as it was unavailing for the purpose for which 
it was intended. If the division and uncertainty of responsibility was a serious evil, 
the evil could only be increased by the interference of another authority, having 
neither relation to nor connexion with our military administration. The instruction 
to the Ambassador to provide on application money and supplies for the wants of the 
hospitals, would seem to imply that the authorities at home were as little aware as 
the commandant himself of the powers he possessed over the commissaries and 

rveyors.” 
PW hat are the facts? The Duke of Newcastle, it is admitted, obtained no 
reliable official information on the state of the hospitals, but abundance of 
unofficial information. He was harassed, perplexed, and anxious to contri- 
bute any aid in his power by the shortest process. Mark: add the officials 
had failed; but there was still one man upon whose high character and pe- 
culiar position with regard to the Turkish Government there was reason to 
place reliance. That man was Lord Stratford. The duty of the War Minis- 
ter, in the circumstances, was not to find the best remedy as a regular 
arrangement, but the best remedy that could be immediately applied. He 
wanted a man on the spot, in whom he could place unbounded trust, and to 
whom he could delegate almost unbounded ne. Lord Stratford was 
the only man at Constantinople who united these qualifications. As the re- 
medy must be applied at once, the Duke of Newcastle sent brief instructions 
by telegraph : and to whom but to the Ambassador could he have sent in- 
structions at once necessarily so brief and so comprehensive ? There lies the 
whole case. The Duke of Newcastle departed from routine, and assumed 
great paper in a desperate emergency, when misled by his subordin- 
ates; and for this step the Committee go out of their way to characterize his 
conduct as “ injudicious,”’ 





THE CAULDRON. 
Tue Latter-day Saints are not without reason: Chaos is come 
again. The signs of the times are such as to perplex every caleu- 
lator, to baffle every prophet. There is nothing that does not go 
counter to the expectation; and yet we get on better amid the 
confusion than we once hoped to do in profound peace, while pub- 
lic men moved by the strictest rules of political order. Party is 
confounded in the Senate; Commerce coexists with war and is 
rosperous, notwithstanding its own gigantic irregularities; the 
Phurch is heavin, 
Members and archdeacons become missionaries in positive science, 
as the regenerators of piety and of the Church of England; Mem- 
bers of Parliament rush into prophesy ; the philosophical Consort 
of the virtuous Queen Victoria is seen at Cremorne ; Consols keep 
up in war-time; and there is hoar frost in the morning of the 
longest day. 
here seem to be periods of this kind in the history of man. 
Long seasons of repose are allotted to him, where the turbid ele- 
ments of life and death slumber. During these seasons, vitality 
sinks to dulness, and death itself seems to lose its activity. The 
temperate season s, the fever of war revisits the world, the 
surface of society is shaken, and in places rent asunder; and we 
seem to look down into the cauldron of the crater seething like 
east. 
. The confusion has seized upon all classes, and all bodies; the 
Galileo of the Stock Exchange is not more thrown out than is the 
Liebig of Parliament. Party, broken up by the analysis of 1852, 
agitated throughout the hae interval, + seen a Russell bound- 
ing like a pith ball from no place to the Presidency of the Council; 
from the Treasury-bench to the back bench; from that nowhere 
to diplomatic existence at Vienna, and back again to the com- 
parative obscurity of the Colonial Office; where his presence is 
notified by rumours of a new split in the Cabinet, which is once 
more to be Russellated! The conflict of parties is replaced by the 
competition of parties, all to support the same idea. The elders 
are content to sit rebuked for hours together “ under” Mr. Layard 
—listening to strange stories of malversation in their own offices ; 
and they rise to declare that they are more Layard than Layard 
himself; while the leader of the Conservative Opposition proclaims 
that Ae is the Layard and the resurrection—the true author of 
Administrative Reform. 
The boiling in the Church we have already noted. We have, 
as it were, lifted the lid of the cathedral, and seen how the weird 
Commissioners, appointed at Lord Blandford’s instigation to create 


perpetual curates out of capitular mortmains, are really taking up | 


a handful of new Bishops to stir in with the old, and replacing 
Lord Blandford’s hosts of perpetual curates by a probable contin- 
gent of temporary bishops, with cathedral schools, canons made 
useful, renovated 
Frey with all the pomp and circumstance of the middle ages. 

rd Derby catches up the ery of Archdeacon Sinclair, and as the 
Archdeacon assured the clergy that they could not preach to their 
congregations unless they placed themselves on the level of their 
hearers by learning the elements of ordinary information, so Lord 


Derby tells the men of Oxford that they “live in a utilitarian | 


age and must study the physical sciences for their own sakes, 
“because they elevate and purify the mind, and lead it to contem- 
late the greatness and infinitude of the Creator.” The Tory Chancel- 
or of Oxford advocates material studies as the path to spiritualism ; 


with the throes of orthodox dissent; Tory | 


desmen, collegiate officers, “ black, white, and | 


dangerous separation of feelings between the Universities and the 
great middle class, which,” says the aristocratic Stanley of Derby, 
“is rapidly increasing in political power, and value no study so 
much.” The clergy especially, says Archdeacon Derby, “ cannot 
expect to be looked up to if they have no knowledge of matters 
which to the bulk of their flock, especially in towns, are of ab- 
sorbing and preéminent interest”: wherefore, must they know 
something of gas, of the application of steam-power to locomotion, 
the electric telegraph, and the studies that lead further on in the 
same path. “Progress!” cries the Tory statesman. “ Material 
science!” cried the priest. “ Revivals!” cry the Cathedral party 
in the Church. “ Let there be flowers round the altar!” cries 
London. “No licence upon preaching!” cries the Evangelical 
Shaftesbury. “ Behold,” say Bishops Oxford and Chester, “ there 
are traitors in the Church, who are breaking down the barriers 
between the Establishment and Dissent!” Truly, as we look down 
this crater ecclesiastical, there is boiling enough; and the figures 
of London, Liddell, Shaftesbury, Oxford, Derby, Chester, and 
Sinclair, flit by like figures in one of Dante’s whirling circles. 

Look into the commercial kettle, and see the fish that are there 
stewing. Confusion seems to get too bad for any certain clue. 
The ordinary tests are baffled: the very possession of “ substance” 
is no proof of real wealth, long endurance establishes not stability. 
A man seems to be owner of a fleet of merchant-ships: it turns 
out that he has but been buying up vessels to forestal the trans- 
port-market; but he has been too quick, and before there is the 
market to be forestalled, he has to surrender the property pur- 
chased with paper, and also that true property w ich was the 
basis of his credit; dragging with him many others who were 
trading on capital, as a party of rogues have sometimes traded on 
a single suit of clothes which they wore by turns. A man makes 
a fortune in trade; buys land in a picturesque neighbourhood of 
London; builds his mansion, and seems to be going into the aris- 
tocracy ; but in lieu thereof goes into the gazette. There used to 
be a howl against joint-stock banks, which were to be to the end 
of the chapter bubble conspiracies; with directors constantly be- 
fore the police courts: in our day, one joint-stock bank, the 
“Unity,” is projecting a shareholding of some thousands of pro- 
prietors, and it is the partners of an old-established private bank 
that come before the police. The bank, an argosy, a country 
mansion, the gazette, the police court; lordly connexions, a prison- 
van, rank and fashion, the dock,—the changing scene in the reflex 
of commercial life flits before the sight like the incoherent fancies 
of a nightmare. Yet such things are, and are most expensive 
to us. 

How often does the incident in Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling 
recur to us, where the guide who has enlightened Harley on the 
follies of the inhabitants in a madhouse turns round and informs 
the visitor that he, the sensible censor of others, is “the Cham of 
Tartary.” Be sure there is one philosopher to moralize the scene, 
and scourge the follies of the world; and there he sits in the House 

| of Commons—the honourable Member for West Surrey, an asso- 
| ciate of the highest in the land—the accomplished gentleman, the 
rich banker, senator, scholar, statist, and censor, Henry Drum- 
mond; author likewise of a new treatise “On the Future Des- 
tiny of the Celestial Bodies.” The keen wit that lashes every 
arty in turn gives to mankind, by the hands of a Conservative 
Eiadine, alittle book, which, condemning reason, ratiocinates. 
The honourable Member starts with the doctrine of “ progressive 
development”; satisfies himself that the elect and the condemned 
are to be classified and allocated in different and graduated abodes; 
and by dint of his special lights, he vouchsafes to his fellow men, 
—to those who are willing to believe—some wondrous revelations. 
The “ day” of the Scriptures, consists of 2000 years; we are now 
almost at the end of the sixth day, to be followed by the millennial 
“day” of rest. “ Dante’s classification” of the future world 
“is doubtless erroneous ”—it shows “a strange ignorance of the- 
ology”; yet, so far as the idea of separate allocation and classifi- 
cation, “ his picture is no doubt just.” But “when all men who 
have hitherto died, from Abel, who was the first that tasted death, 
to the last who shall be born, are raised again from the dead, 
there will not be space enough of dry ground on this globe for 
them to stand upon; so that as a mere mechanical and physical 
uestion, some other place must be provided for the human race 
that is never to cease.” Yet mankind is identified with divinity ; 
and there is “one essential point” in considering the plurality of 
, worlds destined to provide lodging for the illimitable view of the 
‘future: “this globe must be for ever the throne of the Highest,” 
and “the Jews shall be the teachers of all mankind upon earth.” 
The seer reverses Bichat’s aphorism, “ La vie est l’assemblage des 
forces qui résistent 4 la mort,”—rendering it “ La mort est l’assem- 
blage es forces qui résistent a la vie”; for life is the rule, not 
death, and man is the chief of living things. ‘ When the breath 
of life was breathed into Adam, it seems as if it was in him 
breathed into the whole mass of which he was the federal head. 
Hence hydatids, infusoria, maggots in wounds, and mites in 
cheese.” But it is in the flesh that the soul must undergo its dis- 
— and work out its election. “The body of a little child 
when dead cannot digest, and therefore cannot grow. There are 
some foolish old catechisms which teach us that a dead child grows 
until it reaches the size of Jesus Christ: this is an assertion with- 
out any proofs, and directly in the teeth of all experience.” And 
are there not other corroborations ?— 
“*It is obvious that no inference can be drawn from the present condition 
of the celestial bodies, even if it were known, as to the probability of their 
being the receptacles of any portions of the myriads of the human race. But 


for, “ if Oxford ignore such studies,” it “ would lead to the most | ghore is one point worthy of observation, and which is not generally re- 
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membered, viz. that it is only that part of the bodies of animals which is 
not made of the dust of the earth that disappears by death, whilst the bones 
which are composed of the dust remain.” 

It is to preach perseverance in these hopes that the honourable 
Censor Morum for West Surrey gives his volume to man,—not to 
gratify “ some philosophic curiosity to find out what is the use of 
the moon, that looks in Lord Rosse’s telescope like an old cinder 
or an extinct volcano.” So, scorning the hum of ordinary men, 
the Angel descends to his place below the gangway, and there 
sits singing “ Vogue la galére” to the harmony of the spheres. 

Does it not seem as if we had been Jooking down that crater of 
the moon? And yet, verily, we have only been looking into so- 
ciety as it is, and as it shows itself through its disrupted surface. 











THE MASSACRE AT HANGO. 

Tue Russian outrage at Hango is so atrocious, that the respect 
for acommon humanity almost induces Englishmen to presume | 
that there must be some error in the story, or some hidden ground 
of action which the Russians might state. An apology for the | 
enemy has been hazarded in the statement that the flag of truce 
has been abused on our side. One captain, it has been said, was 
sent with an unnecessary letter to Sebastopol; where, under cover 
of thick weather “and a flag of truce,” his officers worked into | 
the inner harbour to take soundings and bearings. This artifice, 
it has been said, was tried again at Odessa; and at Kertch, under | 
pretence of courtesy to a Russian commander, another captain with | 
officers disguised as common sailors suryeyed the channel and took 
notes of the defences. | 

This statement is inconsistent with the facts. The Retribution 
did go into Sebastopol, but not with a flag of truce; for no such | 
flag was wanted, or indeed available. 


The combined fieets en- | 
tered the Black Sea early in 1854; and a message was sent on to 
the Governor of Sebastopol informing him that the fleet was on 
the point of appearing in that sea, in order that he might take 
such measures as to prevent a collision with the Russian forces. | 
This letter was intrusted to Captain Drummond, of the Retribu- 
tion war-steamer; which entered the harbour of Sebastopol, and | 
arrived under the guns of the fortress before she was discovered, | 
and was brought to by the firing of three shots across her | 
bows. The letter was delivered and the vessel came away; | 
but before departing, Lieutenant Riley took a note of the 
fortifications and the vessels, and made a sketch. It was 
in fact a case exactly analogous to many others in which 
before hostilities a message is conveyed into the enemy’s 
country, and the messenger, running his chance, penetrates as far 
as he can, and sees as much as he can. That there was no ques- 
tion of truce, is proved by the fact that the declaration of war did 
not take place till the 28th of March 1854—months after the Re- 
tribution entered Sebastopol. 

There was no repetition of the artifice at Odessa. Soon after 
the declaration of war, the Furious war-steamer was ordered to 
that port for the purpose of bringing off the British Consul, and 
a boat was sent in with a flag of truce. But the officer in charge 
was not permitted to land; as he returned to his ship shot and 
shell were fired upon the boat, with the flag still flying; but he 
reached the ship in safety. This Russian outrage was avenged by 
the bombardment of Odessa. 

The case of Kertch also is different. It was a questionable pro- 
ceeding ; and the peculiar treatment of it in the accounts of our 
own journals betrayed a sense of doubt as to the propriety. In 
the Zimes of May the 29th, a leading article boasted of the 
adroitness with which the officer in command of a boat, 
—— to restore the Governor’s private carriage seized in a | 
Russian ship, succeeded in sounding the channel as he passed | 
through the Strait, and had thus piloted the Azoff expedition. | 
This was copied into other journals as a paragraph, printed in small 
type; but in the Zimes of May 31st appeared another paragraph, 

so in small type, but conspicuously placed, to this effect— | 

“The Highflyer was on a surveying expedition when she saw the Russian | 

boat lying in-shore ; the capture was immediately made ; and Captain Moore, 
of that ship, sent Lieutenant Hawkes to the Governor, under a flag of truce, 
to offer to restore the carriage. The Governor received him very cordially, 
and accepted his offer.” 
—It will be observed that in this passage the original statement is 
not contradicted, but the allusion to the soundings is simply 
omitted; and thus that part is not, like the rest of the story, 
formally authenticated. We have, indeed, yet to ascertain how 
far the tale of the soundings was strictly true. It may be a boast- 
ful fiction; but, however gross the irregularity was, it could not 
justify such an outrage as that at Hango. 

The party from the Cossack ran one risk through a remissness 
for which they have been now severely punished. The flag of 
truce, however sacred in the eyes of civilized nations, confers pri- 
vileges which cannot be assumed on one side without the consent 
of the other. In the letter of the law, the Russians may hold 
themselves free to plead one excuse even for the affuir at Hango. 
When a party is approaching with a flag of truce, it is the rule 
to wait for the purpose of ascertaining whether the flag is recog- 
nized and accepted by the enemy; the acceptance being indicated 
by the hoisting of a similar flag. Was there any such sign at 

ango? There could not be; for the concealment of the Rus- 
sians in ambush left the shore in a state of apparent desertion. 
The excuse, however, although it might leave a certain flaw in 
the case on our side, does not exonerate the Russians even in the 
letter of the law. Ifa flag of truce is not accepted but refused, it 
is the custom which has become law, to indicate the refusal on the 
approach of the flag by the firing of a gun. The Russians allowed 
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the boat to approach the shore, the officers to land, and thus tacitly 
conveyed the confirmation which was not formally notified by the 
usual signal. Nor could the literal excuse afford the slightest ex- 
tenuation of the barbarous cruelty with which the treachery was 
carried out. 

It is after all possible that the Russians, lawless and brutal as 
they were, may have supposed themselves to possess some excuse 
in meeting a friendly expedition with tel mommy Whether the 
maneuvre at Kertch was true or not, it was made the subject of 
boastful and ostentatious accounts in our newspapers. However 
honestly our officers may have behaved, our a vaunted 
for them skill in sharp practice, quite enough to make the Rus- 
It is true that we used 
these maneeuvres for no purposes of cruelty; but cruelty has been 
ascribed to us by the Russians; knavery has been ascribed to us 
by our own writers, 


MAny applications have been made for assistance from the Literary 
Fund, but of all applications the most curious is that virtually 
presented for assistance on behalf of the Literary Guild. “The 
Literary Fund,” says Mr. Dickens, “has really overslept itself b 


| a great number of years; and it is absolutely necessary to knock 


it up,’—in order, we infer, from the course pursued, to take in 
any literary club which has not found settlement in the Guild 
almshouses at Nebworth, but which has lost its way, and what 
with wandering and exhaustion would be very glad of a comfort- 
able lodging in the old establishment of the Literary Fund. But, 
in fact, the Literary Fund was too wide awake to be thus 
“ knocked-up.” The reasons why the assistance was desirable are 
the very reasons for refusing it, and for retaining the Literary 
Fund in the hands of the class that constitutes its patrons rather 
than that which constitutes its clients. 

Mr. Charles Dickens and his coadjutors go upon very sound 
principles, which are greatly in yogue with this commercial 
country. They stand up for the independence of literary men; 
they desire to convert the charitable fund into property of the 
literary profession corporately, sustained by the contributions of 
literary men, and offering to them a point of literary reunion. In- 
stead of gifts to distressed authors, Mr. Charles Dickens would 
supply loans, to be repaid after the passing of a temporary difli- 
culty. Instead of contributions in round sums of money, he would 
—_ the aid over a longer period ; and he would establish some- 
thing that might perhaps be styled a house of call for literary 
men, where they could meet each other and acquire more of a cor- 
porate spirit amongst them,—as lawyers do, as doctors do, and as 


| most distinct professions do. These may be very desirable objects ; 


and they could be attained, if it were possible to establish a guild 
or institution such as some other professions have succeeded 
in founding. Attempts for the purpose have already been made 
by Mr. Charles Dickens, Sir Edward Lytton, Mr. Frederick Tom- 
lins, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, and other gentlemen: but what has 
Nothing else than the irregular- 
ity which seems to be the besetting sin of the literary world—the 
want of certainty in making the payments, or even in keeping ap- 
pointments at meetings “ to found”; the want, in short, either of 
the means or of the motives sufficiently powerful to realize for all 
the project of the few. It would seem from experience heretofore, 
that literary men, as a class, cannot be punctual in their attend- 
ance, regular in their payments, or united in their endeavours. 
They cannot assert the independence that they do not feel, and 
cannot found an institution for themselves. Virtually, therefore, 
Mr. Dickens proposed to steady the literary Ne’er-do-well by stand- 
ing him up against the long-established Literary Fund—endea- 
vouring to make him feel the independence by giving him the 
administration of other people’s charity bestowed upon himself, 
-" — him render an account of his receipts, and repay them 
if possible. 

Such an endeavour to found an independent, self-supporting 
corporation, by giving it an old charity as a go-cart, was in- 
evitably doomed to failure, from two causes: the adult infant 
would Sane spoiled the go-cart in his moments of playfulness, and 
the patrons who have furnished the flesh-and-blood of the charity 
would have repudiated the changeling. The very reason why as- 
sistance is necessary for literary men is, that, kept apart by their 
jealousies, segregated from each other and from society by the ex- 
clusive bent of their inclinations, absorbed in work that often leads 
them from the world, they are incapacitated both from a united 
effort and from self-management. Cure them of these failings, and 
the Literary Fund would be functus officio; but while they retain 
these failings, they are arg eee to manage the Literary Fund. 
There may be men amongst them of a more worldly wisdom; and 
such men, considering themselves, by the test of success, to be the 
most meritorious of their order, may assume, as a corrollary, that 
the literary profession has worked its way since the days of 
Churchill and Chatterton to independence and competency in the 
days of Dickens and Thackeray. Such men might safely be in- 
trusted with the management of any institution, except a lite 
institution; and for the very reason that they would be prone to 
apply to literary men the procrustean standard formed by the con- 
ditions of their own success. Indulgence, ay, and charity, are 
required for the worldly foolishness, the waywardness, the im- 
morality, sometimes even the profligacy, that accompany and are 
the curse of many a literary character from the poorest bookworm 
to the most brilliant genius. Generosity and charity will most 
likely be found in classes that have always stood superior to the 
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lower wants of needy men. The harshest judge upon a court- 
martial is the man who has risen from the ranks. 


One reason for the irregularities that are the besetting sin of | 


literary men properly so called is, that literature is not a 
regular profession. We are deceived in our day by the 
large proportion of penmanship that only half belongs to 
literature: journalism lies between literature, properly so called, 
and statesmanship or commercial business. But even jour- 
nalism has known how to welcome as some of its most brilliant 
ornaments men that have experienced the very depths of vicissi- 
tude almost inevitable in the earlier stages of the pursuit. Men 


who have passed from the dashing columns of journalism or the | 


brightest page of sparkling fiction, to the judgment-seat and the 


ducal saloon, have felt how great a blessing it was to find in the | 


darkest hour of adversity the hand of help from a brotherhood 
that owned no jealousy with the struggling author, and exacted 
no account. 


Letters to the Evitar, 


THE BOARD OF HEALTH AND THE ADELPHI 
POISON-WORKS. 








Srr—The Adelphi Terrace was once a row of tolerably handsome dwelling- | 


houses, overlooking the river, with a Southern aspect. The quiet locality 
and sunny promenade made it a coveted abode for men about town—Garric 


and others, notorieties in their day; and by some supposed arrangement of | 


oa landlords, buildings were prohibited from rising above the terrace 
evel riverwards, and no nuisance worse than coals was permitted. In pro- 


cess of time, the cavernous vaults whose yawning mouth is seen from the | 


Strand became the abode of a class of pariahs who therein lived, moved, and 
multiplied their being, in etiolated half vitality, like rats. Sir Robert Peel’s 
Act precluded the farther increase of this race of London troglodytes; and 
or gave way to herds of cows, professedly to supply Eastern Westminster 
with genuine milk, if that could - 
troducing faded cabbage-leaves at one end of a cow and drawing them off 
in a chalk-coloured liquid at the other. The manure of these cows, well 
kept, and fermented in damp and darkness, generated gases by no means 
easant to the olfactory nerves, The ventilation of these vaults had been 
ingeniously provided for by the original architect with a series of melon- 
frames of glass, opening into the hollow square court around which the 
a block of buildings is erected. The custody of the melon-frames 
ing vested in the inhabitants of these houses, they tried to keep down the 
g cow nui by keeping the melon-frames closed. They were suc- 
cessful in preventing its passage there, but the result was, that it leaked 
into the dwellings themselves through innumerable channels ; and the whole 
neighbourhood became of a savour like a very stale farm-yard or midden. 
Legal measures were taken, and the nuisance was abated, after the en- 
durance of considerable suffering. 

Mr. Chaplin of the South-Western Railway was at that time and long 
after a proprietor and inhabitant of the Adelphi Terrace ; but he retired, and 
after his departure a tenant of his, renting one of his wharfs in front of the 
Terrace, vacated the Adelphi and took the Boulogne Hundreds, carrying with 
him the key of the premises, without dissolving his agreement, and leaving 
the question of quarterly payments of rent in a very unsatisfactory state. 
An enterprising Anglo-Saxon, - with nerves like cart-ropes and with solid ol- 
factory membranes, was desirous of making the wharf useful ; and so, in con- 
sideration of a ‘‘couple of suvrins’’ to be sent over weekly to Boulogne per 
steamer, he became proprietor, without any advantage whatever to the 
lawful proprietor, Mr. Chaplin. The Anglo-Saxon, once in possession, re- 
membered the axioms, that ‘‘ Every Englishman's house is his castle,’’ and 
that “ A man has a right to doas he will with his own”’; so he considered the 
river as his castle-ditch, and a fitting receptacle for garbage. He had re- 
sided some time in the City previous to emigrating to the Adelphi; but his 
business of manure making and collecting was considered unsavory by the 
City authorities, and they set their Solicitor-General on him, and drove him 
out “* vi et legis,’”’ 

Settled in the Adelphi, he gathered round him a little fleet of dung-barges, 
and advertised his wares on the breath of every wind that blew. His pro- 
cesses displayed iderable ingenuity, and very soon all the windows in the 
neighbourhood were closed in the direction of the wind. It was quite prac- 
ticable to know which way the wind blew without consulting the vane. Com- 

laints were made, which he thought invidious—“ the smell vos werry olesum, 
eastways the money vos.” The Policeman was consulted, who spoke like an 
oracle—‘* Oh! it’s no use my talken to him, he’s precious rich, and don’t 
mind a hundred suvrins more than I do a fopenny bit.’’ Lawyers were con- 
sulted ; but they said only the City could interfere, as it was the Lord Mayor's 
jurisdiction within swan-hopping range; and some said the muisance was 
sent purposely to Westminster as a sort of City dust-hole. The Board of 
Health at last interfered; but, with great anes allowed the man of suv- 
rins and odours to go through a course of chemical experiments to try to suit 
all the noses of the neighbourhood: but he, having no nose himself, was as 
unsuccessful as Dr. Reid in warming and ventilating the various Members 
of the House of Commons. 

At last a prosecution was commenced by the City ; and the man of odours 
At once pleaded guilty, and was left to be dealt with by the Board of Health ; 
who appointed their supervisor, Mr. Dickens, to oversee a new course of ol- 
factory experiments. Mr. Dickens’s reports were very curious, as to hydrau- 
lic experiments, and mixing compost in a barge, and especially in a kind of 
dunghill noyade, which resulted in a peculiar bouquet, considered too good 
for the long-shore people; wherefore it was gues proposed to anchor the 
receiving-ship in mid-stream in the track of the steamers: but on trial this 
was found inconvenient. At length it was determined to call up for judg- 
ment in the Recorder’s Court at the Old Bailey this compounder of attar of 
fprbase. The City Solicitor’s chief clerk sat in council at the Caledonian 

otel, and gathered up the evidence of some twenty-five witnesses, including 
the members of Coutts’s establishment, the Metropolitan Building Govern- 
ment Office, and Messrs. Bright and Cobden’s Life Insurance Office ; and after 
some days’ incubation, they were marched down to the Old Bailey and duly 
sworn. The long-suffering men shook each other's hands, while tears of joy 











almost streamed down their cheeks at the thought of their final deliverance | 


from the nuisance. 

But—the Board of Health was not in attendance. The City Solicitor said 
he had no communication from them whatever. The Recorder said he could 
not pass judgment in the absence of the Board of Heali; and so the man of 
sweet odours, ‘who did not mind.a hundred suvrins,” was \eft to carry on 
his attar manufacture for another six months. 

When remonstrated with, the Board of Health stated that a letter had 
been actually written by the Secretary to the City Solicitor, stating that the 
nuisance was irremediable save by removal altogether. The City Solicitor 
denied this in toto; and the Board replies that the correspondence lies open 
for inepection at Whitehall to all the curious. 


called milk which was elaborated by in- | 


| Very satisfactory this to all those who are daily and nightly inhaling a 
| poison against their will which generates a disorder that the medical man 
of the neighbourhood designates as “‘ the Adelphi sore throat.”’ 

The President of the Board of Health is a man of strong will. The Secre- 
tary is a man of acute intellect. Messrs. Coutts and Co. are great million- 
aires. The Government Metropolitan Building Referees are decidedly op- 

osed to stenches. Messrs. Bright and Cobden seek life insurance, and no® 
ife deterioration. The inhabitants individually, and the neighbourho 
generally, would if they could delight as heretofore in their terraced walk. 
Mr. —_ the railway magnate, is desirous of regaining his property. 
The Lord Mayor and City Solicitor proved their perception and dislike of the 
nuisance by driving it from their own immediate territory to their suburbs ; 
and the hot weather is coming on. Yet with the utmost nonchalance this 
manufacturer of strong odours smokes his pipe, ‘ takes a sight,” sets the 
loopholed law at defiance, keeps a littérateur to draw up affidavits and snub 
the Board of Health, while he laughs at their beards all round, and the vic- 
tims gasp for air, and devoutly hope that from East and West alternately the 
gaseous poison may be blown into the throats of the Board of Health and 
the Lord Mayor and the City Solicitor, and every Government office from 
Somerset House to Millbank. Sydney Smith said that the direct remedy for 
a railway nuisance was to roast a Bishop for a martyr. People sneered at Mr. 
Chadwick, C.B.; but at any rate he had a good nose for a nuisance, and 
would have set his ferrets at it: but the Board of Health now seems as 
supine as a parish board, folding its arms in utter ignorance what to do 
| next. 
| Yet there is a thing to be done to put a peremptory end to this nuisance, 
if only the Board of Health will lay their heads together with those of the 
Paving Board of St. Martin's. The carts and vans of the strong-odoured 
| man sent forth to gather the outlying filth return like laden bees by only one 
passage to his hive of sweetness. It would be possible to intercept the 
odoriferous train by imitating some of the processes of the Lord Mayor. Take 
up the paving for the purpose of repair, and build it into a wall five feet 
high and wide across the passage, with an inscription thereon, “‘ Carts and 
vans cannot pass this way—by order of the Paving Board.” 

The man of odours has but one sympathizer, who follows a similar trade. 
The victimized neighbours can find a way out, through the premises of 
Mr. Pugh, denied to him of the attar-dung, who might be left to sit amidst 
his ruins of “ Cartage’’ till Mr. Chaplin regains his own amidst the accla- 
mations of the surrounding eubthousbael. 

It is a case of duel as a remedy for a grievance the law has not effectually 
provided for. The selfish lover of ‘“‘suvrins,”” with obtuse cartilagenous 


| nostrils, throws poison at his neighbours for his own profit; and they in re- 


turn build him up, to cut off his supply of poison, by ‘* wresting the law 
aside.’ If this be Lynch law instead of Recorder law, the logic of the case 
stands thus— 

Is it better to be killed direct by the poisons of Odourman, or to be hanged 
indirectly by the law for the slaughter of Odourman in striving to put down 
by the strong hand his strong odours? 

In the United States, the process would be for the united neighbourhood 
to burn the carts, sink the barges, tar and feather and fumigate Odourman, 
and set him adrift down-stream on a raft. But we are not a United Neigh- 
bourhood, and our only hope is in the death of Sir Benjamin Hall by gaseous 

ison. 

Will some one of your legal correspondents solve this difficulty for a long- 
suffering neighbourhood ? and earn the thanks of the Board of Health by 
allowing them to slumber in‘peace. A Victim, 


SOME UNWELCOME OBSERVATIONS, 
A » Somerset, 5th June 1855. 


Sir—A few years ago we were unconsciously drifting towards idolatry, 
and the name of the divinity of our choice was Peace. We have not yet had 
a year of War, and happily for us we have found out, though at a smart 
cost, that there are better things even in this world than Peace; that the 
Prince of that name, who yet said “I come not to send peace, but a sword,” 
** He who for my sake loseth his life shall find it,’’ &c., by those deep sayings 
warned men from the delusions of selfishness, and indicated a goal of aspira- 
tion beyond common hope and experience. 

There are certain social phenomena which suggest the question, whether 
a state of strife be not an inherent necessity of human nature? If this be 
so, we may learn to make a new estimate of the value of that peace which 
in politics some would purchase at the price of national honour, and which 
in morals is generally attained by compromises, and by forced iteration of 
the cry, ‘* Peace, peace!’’ when there is none. 

The distinction between peace without a blessing and war without a curse 
is one of the last lessons that civilization will learn from Christianity. 

The saddest and most anomalous, perhaps, of these social phenomena, is 
just now exhibited in the neighbourhood from which I write, in the form of 
a collier’s strike. There is the natural element breaking forth, struggling 
for something—it knows not what; an unseen, a remote, an imagined good, 
the only distinct expression of which, by the rude natures which it disturbs, 
finds utterance ia a clamour for more wages, larger supplies of the means 
of power and indulgence. This sort of strife, we, who are outside of the in- 
fluences which engender it, find it easy to reprobate. It is plain to us, and 
we wonder that it is not plain to the malcontents also, that a small loaf is 
better than no bread, and that the policy which accepts starvation rather than 
a commuted allowance of sixteen shillings a week is suicidal. The meek 
among them will starve and die, the reckless will riot and go to prison; but 
the belief that somehow or other they are right—that they have a cause in 
relation to which their sufferings have the virtue of martyrdom—is one that 
stock arguments cannot shake, that can neither be starved nor scourged out 
of them. 

There is something to be said here both for and against the right of con- 
tention. The depths of the question have never been sounded. I pass to 
another,—the connexion of this and all other dark and clouded aspects of 
social life with our religious institutions. In these, though peace is their 
motto, we find the devil of dissension busy. But dissension about what ?— 
forms, theories, discipline, abstractions misnamed essentials. The Church 
and Dissent each regarding the other askance; arrogance and distrust in 
their looks, asperity on their tongues ; hate—let the word be out—too often 
in their hearts. This is the form which the warfare of the Church-militant 
now wears. 

The rust is on her armour. Her militancy against ignorance and sin has 
dwindled into a formal keeping of guards, field-day parades of old arguments, 
| expended forces, time and weather-worn truths, respectable but non-effective, 
| like a regiment of old pensioners. She fattens upon peace; chameleonlike, 

she eats the air, crammed with comfortable delusions; says, “‘Sing to me 
| of Peace,”’ and to the soft echo of the sound drops off to sleep. 

A smug serenity is the approved pattern of a well-ordered countenance, 
You may be bitter, but not vehement; dissolute, but not disputatious; a 
doubter, but if deferential you may sit down in an upper place without fear 

| of the cushion bei pulled from under you. 
| In this rich and lovely valley there have been now some hundreds of col- 
| liers out on the strike for six oreight weeks. The sum of difference between 
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them and the employers is nominally two shillings a week. I do not judge 
the question between masters and men, but I speak of effects. The pits are 
closed ; and what coals are to be got cost 2s. per ton for extra haulage, to begin 
with. The piate-glass works, the staple manufacture of a neighbouring 
town, are closed for want of coals. The hands there (no parties to the 
strike) are thrown out of bread; their families besiege the doors of the 
union workhouse, and the rates look up. Intimidation processions by 
day, robberies and violence by night, agitate and alarm the whole 
community. Strange wan men accost you in the streets of the city, 
or, with bolder air, walk up im knots of two or three to your gate, 
in the country at nightfall, and with a mixture of simplicity and menace 

ak your consideration for the wants of a “poor collier.” The sisters 
and cousins of these men are perhaps your domestic servants. These will 
be insolent and give warning, if, with a double income-tax and dull trade, 
you venture to enforce the same economy in the kitchen as is practised in the 
parlour. Yes, they will go “‘ home ’’—to the home of a collier on the strike, 
or a farm-labourer on ten shillings a week ; and there they will remain till 
wooed by some other fortune. While the parish is in this state, with rising 
prices, and everybody out at elbows but the farmer,—while every heart is 
sighing for a peace which it is far from knowing, for a good which it cannot 
define, or burning with a still more active desire for warfare with the powers 
of evil that beset it,—you shall step into the parish-church on Sunday, and 
there, after a dreary recitation of litanies and prayers, whose beauty is 
dimmed by too much use, you shall sit and listen to a discourse upon some 
theological subtilty, some puling evangelicism, or an essay upon some hack 
theme, such as the proneness of the age to infidelity, the blessings of peace, 


the duty of charity, the sin of schism, or the pure lineage of the, holy order | 


of the priesthood. 

t us not, however, be unjust to the clergy. Is any one sick, he may 
have the sacrament at home; is he pinched by penury and winter, some 
charitable coal or benevolent blanket society, patronized by the minister, 
will probably find him out and impart kind words and substantial benefits 
together. Still the root of his necessity is untouched. Once more upon bis 
legs with a genial sun shining on him, and his nameless desire breaks 
forth anew. He is blasé with the Church; and if he goes there when 
it is hot, he nods on his hard bench, and his thoughts stray to the scented 
hay-field and the teeming promise of the ripening corn. Oh for the secret 
of drawing colliers and farmers to church on a July afternoon, and keeping 
them awake while there! I care not, for I jiead the cause of those who 
know none of those distinctions that the more privileged classes wrangle 
about. I care not whether it be a Wesley, a Bennett, a Kingsley, or a Sin- 
clair—only let us have the recognition of the man’s crying need, the zeal to 
reach him, the sympathy to recover him. 

The greutest of these is sympathy. No man (still less woman) is to be con- 
verted by precept. How many of our clergy know anything of the feelings 
that inflame the pitman’s heart? How many, how few rather, even of that 
class whose pet ussociations are with “the land,” have ever ploughed the 
rough soil, rank with centuries of oppression and neglect, of the farm-labourer’s 
feebly glimmering soul! Hardening influences commence at the parish- 
school, where the ruler to the head, and the birch to the nameless antithesis, 
where sensation if not honour dwells, are the only stimuli of the budding 
energies of the clodpole. 

Such is the peace of our valley. I might go further,—dwell upon the 
miserably low standard of feeling that obtains, the prevalence of drunken- 
ness and concubinage, the utter eclipse of truth, the pervading influence of a 
mean and sordid selfishness. What has a Church-militant to do with peace 
in such a case? Qh let her bow her head in shame! Is her attitude that 
of one shod and girt for a journey; or of one who, anchored in the past, 
has set up her rest, impassive alike before the billows that beat upon her 
bulwarks, and the winds, the favouring winds, that would sweep her on- 
wards to yet undiscovered shores of happiness. 

Theologians admit that our religion is a remedial dispensation; and the 
Bible says that godliness, which is its vital part, has the promise of this 
life as well as the life to come. 
working ; in particular, what improvement it has wrought within the last 
= years upon the rural population of England ? 

Your obedient servant, 
A Lay Memper or THE CuurRCH OF ENGLAND. 
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Ten Weeks Week 

of 1845 ‘54. of 1355. 

Bymotic Diseases .cccoscvcccccccovccscccccccsccoccccccccccccce 98:8 cece 207 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variableseat, 43.0 css 38 
Tubercular Diseases ..... erecccecccecerccesvescceccoscecescoccs 186.0 soso 214 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses....... 110.6 sss. 104 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........... eevccccces coe 38.5 cece 33 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ... 113.7 ..0. 132 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .. 56.7  ..+ 63 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. ... ..ccccceceeseees ercccoccecocece Z.1 cove ll 
Childbirth , diseases of the Uterus, &c. .... eaccceseseceses wa 4 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. ecccccccccese S.E cece 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ... cccccccces 1.2 cece Z 
Malformations. .... erccccesccee cocccccse 323 cece 7 
Premature Birth .......... cocvccssee 22.4 seve 3s 
cocccccsce 22.8 cove a 
seeeeeeee 38.3 sees 35 
© 10.4 seve 15 
seeeeerereeeece 33.4 eeee 59 
seeeeeeee 914.8 999 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wanr-orrice, June 19.—Ist or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards—Lieut. and 
Capt. J. F. D. C. Stuart to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Brevet-Col. 
H. A. R. Mitchell, who retires; Lieut. the Hon. R. R. Best, from the 2lst Foot, to 
be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Stuart; Ensign and Lieut. R. W. Hamilton to 
be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice the Hon. A. J. G. Ponsonby, who retires. 3d 
Foot—Colour-Sergt. T. Blisset to be Ensign, without purchase. 5th Foot—Colour- 
Sergt. R. Fennessy to be Ensign, without purchase. llth Poot—D. B. Gabb, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cobham, whose appointment has been cancelled. 
2%h Foot—Ensign J. Dane to be Lieut. by purchase, vice James, whose retirement 
Was announced in the Gazette of the Ist of June 1855. 38th Foot—Schoolmaster J. 
Little to be Quartermaster, vice Doherty, appointed toa Depdt Battalion. 50th 
Poot—W. Bustield, Gent. to be Ensign, withont purchase. 5lst Foot—Ensign S. 
H. Swaffield to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cleeve, promoted. 60th Foot—Pay- 
master F. T. Patterson, of the Nottingham Regt. of Militia, to be Paymaster. 62d 
Foot—For Mo year go and memorandum which appeared in the Gazette of the 
Sth of June 1855, read ** Acting Assist.-Surg. H. L. Randell, from the Staff, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Armstrong, who resigns.” 88th Foot—J. G. Graham, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Sco:t, promoted. 96th Foot—Lieut. J. B. Kirk to 
be Adjt. vice Lees, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 97th Foot—F. W. Parker, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

Unattached —Brevet-Col. J. Garvock, of the 31st Foot, to have the brevet rank 
converted into substantive rank of Major, in conformity with the Memorandum 
dated War-office, May 1, 1855. 

Staff—T. B. Summerfield, Esq. to be Paymaster for Army Services. 





| chase; Capt. J. Mackenzie to 


Will any one inform us how the remedy is | 


| Col. 


BREVET. 

T. Rhys, Esq. to have the local rank of Staff-Surg. of the Firet Class in Turkey, 
while attached to the Turkish Contingent; Dr. R. Sarell, attached to the Turkish 
Contingent, to have the local rank of Extra Staff-Assist.-Surg. in Turkey; Lieut, 
and Capt. and Brevet-Major W. G. Cameron, of the Grenadier Guards, being at- 
tached to the Foreign German Legion, to have the substantive rank of Major while 
so employed. 

Memorandum—The name of the Lieut. of the Royal Engineers, who was gazetted 
on the 8th inst. to have the local rank of Capt. in Turkey, is J. P. Maquay, and not 
Magnay, as previously stated. 

War-orrice, June 22.—lst Regiment of Life Guards—Capt. J. M. Hogg to be 
Major and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Lord F. A. Gordon, who retires; Lieut. H, 
Wyndham to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hogg, promoted; Cornet and Sub-Lieut, 
R. W. Grosvenor to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wyndham. 4th Drag. Guards— 
Wa. B. Armstrong, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Fisher, promoted, 
6th Drags. —Troop-Sergeant-Major W. Moule to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Evans, who resigns. 

lst or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards—Lieut. and Capt. Lord F. J. Pitz 
Roy to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Brevet-Col. Conroy, who retires; 
Ensign and Lieut. Hon. J. B. J. Dormer to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice 
Munro, who retires. Scots Fusilier Guards—Brevet-Col. the Hon, E. B. Wilbra- 
ham, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice Tyrwhitt, who exchanges ; 
Lieut. and Capt. A. W. H. Meyrick to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice 
Wilbraham, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. F. Lambton to be Lieut. and Capt. by 
purchase, vice Meyrick. Ist Regt. of Foot—Ensign A. Kershaw, from the 
26th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Brown, promoted. 5th 
Foot—J. B. Barker, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Moore, promoted, 
17th Foot—To be Captains, by purchase—Lieut. R. Smith, vice Brinckman, 
who retires; Lieutenant J. B. Boyd, vice Cradock, who retires. 18th 
Foot— Major J. C. Kennedy to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Reignolds, 
who retires upon full-pay; Brevet-Major A. N. Campbell to be Major, without pur- 
chase, vice Kennedy; Lieut. G. W. Stacpoole to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Campbell; Ensign R. I. Adamson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Stacpoole, 
30th Foot— Lieut. J. Forbes to be Adjt. vice Walker, promoted in the 3d Foot. 3ist 
Foot—Lieut. H. K. J. Waldron, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Lieut. without 
purchase. To be Ensigns, without purchase—Ensign H. R. Cromartie, from the 
12th Foot; Lieut. J. J. Robinson, from the Queen’s Royal Rifles Antrim Militia; 
S. C. Mathews, Gent.; A. T. Jones, Gent.; A. Jebb, Gent. 32d Foot—Lieut. W. 
A. Birtwhistle to be Capt. without purchase, vice King, dec.; Ensign C. M. Foster 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Birtwhistle. 46th Foot—F.Concher, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. Forde, promoted. 45lst Foot—Act- 
ing Assist.-Surg. G. T. Bourke to be Assist.-Surg. 63d Foot—Assist.-Surg. H. 
Crisp, M.B., from the 64th Foot, to be Surg. vice R. Lewins, M.D. who retires 
upou half-pay. 72d Foot—Major J. W. Gaisford to be Lieut.-Col. without pur- 
Major, without purchase, vice Gaisford. To be 
Capts. without purchase—Lieut. C. F. Hunter, vice Mackenzie; Lieuts. J. Atkin- 
son, W. D. O. Day, and H. B. Coathupe. To be Lieutenants, without purchase—En- 
sign M. dela Poer Beresford, vice Hunter; Ensign 8. D. Burges, vice Atkinson; 
Ensign W. H. Campion, vice Hay; Ensign F. Brownlow, vice Coathupe; Ensigns 
R. St. John and C. M. Stockwell. To be Ensigns, without purchase— Lieut. C. 8, 
Murray, from the Edinburgh Militia; Lieut. J. Pennefather, from the 2d Royal 
Lancashire Rifle Militia; Ensign J. R. Kildahl, from the Wexford Militia; En- 
sign J. P. Mackinnon, from the 3d King’s Own Stiiford Militia. 82d Foot— 
Lieut. G. Porter, from the 5th Royal Lancashire Militia, to be Ensign, without pur. 
vice East, promoted. 98th Foot—T. F. Lloyd, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur, vice 
Mills, promoted. 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut.-Col. P. Hill, from the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, to 
be Lieut.-Col. vice Bradford, who exchanges ; Eosign W.H. Eccles to be Lieut. 
without purchase. To be Ensigns, without purchase-M. J. Guest, Gent. vice 
Eccles; G. A. Curzon, Gent. 

2d West India Regiment—Ensign C. F. Holt to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Waldron, appointed to the 3lst Foot. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.—Lieut.-Col. W. H. Bradford from the Rifle Brigade, 
to be Lieut.-Col. vice Hill, who exchanges. 

Land Transport Corps —Lieut. F. C. Herbert, of the Royal Navy, to be Naval As- 
sistant to the Director-General of the Land Transport Corps, with the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a Captain in that corps, his appointment to bear date the lst Feb. 
1855; Quartermaster of Brigade J. Jones to be Regimental Quartermaster, vice 
Hudson, promoted. 

Staff—Capt. 8. G. Bunbury, Unatt. to be Staff-Capt. to the Depdt of the Medical 
Staff Corps. 

Hospital Staff—A. Pigott, Gent. to be Purveyor to the Forces. 

BREVET. 

Brevet-Col. T. S. Reignolds, retired full-pay 18th Foot, to be Major-General, the 
rank being honorary only. 

The undermentioned Cadets of the East India Company's Service, to have the local 
and temporary rank of Ensign, during the period of their being placed under the 
command of Lieut.-Col. Sandham, of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, for Field 
Instruction in the art of Sapping and Mining:—C. H. Luard; J. Bonus; J. Birney; 
G. Swinton; C. N. Judge; C. A. Goodfellow; C. Handcock; B. H. Mathew; G. 8, 
Hills. Col. J. Subzberger and Lieut.-Col. C. E. Funck to have the temporary rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel in the British Army, and Captain John Baumgartner tempo- 
rary rank of Major, while serving in the British Foreign Legion ; Capt. T. F. Wilson, 
of the 13th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, attacied to the Turkish Troops, to 
have the local rank of Major in Turkey while so employed. FE. Gilborne, Esq. ap- 
pointed to serve with the Irregular Cavalry in Turkey, to have the local rank of 
Staff-Surgeon of the First Class while so employed, 

The undermentioned officers having been permitted to retire upon the Full-pa 
List of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers under the provisions of the Ro = 
Warrant for the Ordnance Department, dated 3d November 1854, clause 19 and 20, 
to be promoted to a step of honorary rank, in accordance with the regulations 
established by the said Warrant, viz.:—To be Major-Generals —Royal Artillery— 
J.A.Chalmer. Royal Engineers—Col. A. Emmett; Col. M. A. Waters. Capt. 
the Hon. E. 8. Plunkett, of the 95th Foot, attached to the Turkish Contingent, to 


| have the local rank of Major in Turkey while so employed. 


The undermentioned officers and gentlemen having been selected for service with 
the Turkish Contingent, to have local rank while so employed—To have the local 


| rank of Major—Capt. Payn, 53d Foot. To have the local rank of Captain—J. God- 


win, Esq. late Lieut. 46th Foot; F. Bent, Esq. late Lieut. 58th Foot; J. R. Ord, 
Esq.; C. A. Hartley, Esq.; P. J. Doyne, Esq. 

Memorandum—The Commission, as Major in Turkey, of Brevet-Major Stokes, 
Chief Engineer of the Turkish Contingent, to bear date 27th March 1855. 


~ NAVAL GAZETTE. 


Apsrratty, June 18.—The following promotions, dated 6th inst. have this day 
taken place, consequent on the decease, on the 5th inst. of Rear-Admiral of the 
White E. Boxer, C.B.—Rear-Admiral of the Blue Lord Adolphus Fitz-Clarence, 
G.C.H. to be Rear-Admiral of the White; Capt. P. Richards, U.B. to be Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Blue. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETIE, 
Tuesday, June 19. 

Parrnersuirs Dissotvep.—Castle and Henderson, Union Street, Lambeth, r 
merchants— Nicholls and Co. Cooper's Row, commission-merchants—E. and G. J. 
Denny, Northwold, Norfolk, cers — Mascord and Carter, Banbury, agricultural 
implement-sellers — Hobson Son, Leadenhall Street, wine-merchants—Bonnell 
and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—E. and M. A. Whitehead, Roch- 
dale, confectioners—Hewson and Fisher, Birmingham, engineers—J. and J. Gibson, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, painters—Barnett and Boland, Birmingham, jewellers—W. 
S. and J. Threlfall, West-end, Otley, cotton-spinners—Cope and Birks, L 
Staffordshire, manufacturers of china—Redfearn and Co. Thornhill Lees, Yorkshire, 
vooll fact s—Easton and Cornish, Bradford, Somersetshire, millers— 
F. and J. Farr, Woodhall Farm, Herts, farmers—The Netham Coal Company, St. 
George’s, Gloucestershire— Wayman and Garrick, Sunderland, ship-brokers -Cullen 
and Sweetnam, Aldersgate Street, apothecaries— Marshall and Co. Sheffield, edge- 
tool-manufacturers—Lunb and Fowle, Beeston, } ingh hire, hi wners 
Rogers and Holtham, Brighton, linen-drapers—Robinson and Chadwick, Manches- 
ter, umbrella-makers—Sly and Grant, Birmingham, coach-furniture-manufacturers— 
Halle and Co. Glasgow, commission-merchants ; as far as regards E. Halle and S, 
Booth, 
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Bankrvpts. —FREDERICK Tasam, Crane Sent, Fleet cet Street, printer, to surrender 
June 28, July 31: solicitor, Gilham, B artlett’s Building icial assignee, Lee, 
Aldermanbury —Joun Mavuew, Leadenhall Street, sulne-chhe are-dealer, June 28, 
July 31: solicitor, Cocker, Gower Street; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—James Wittiam WooLpripce, Wickham, Southampton, tanner, June 29, 
Aug. 7: solicitors, Lambert and Co. John Street, Bedford Row ; J. and E. Hoskins, 
Gosport; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Tuomas Suernern, 
King’s Lynn, hop-merchant, July 3, Aug. 1: solicitor, Redpath, Old Jewry Cham- 
bers ; Shackles and Son, Hull; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street — CHARLES 
Grorcr Gray, Grantham, hosier, July 10, Aug. 7: solicitors, Bridges, Birmingham ; 
Davidson and Bradbury, Weavers’ Hall; 
Harris, Nottingham—Samvet and Ropert Witty Roser, Honiton, drapers, June 
July a4: solicitors, Whitworths, Manchester; Aberdcin, Honiton; Terrell, Exeter; 
official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—W ILLIAM Jones, Hawarden, Flintshire, victualler, 
June 29, July 20: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, 
Liverpool— Samvet and Noau Howarrn, Radcliffe, Lancashire, dyers, June 29, July 
20: solicitors, Cooper and Co. Mancheste r; official assignee, Hernaman, Manches- 
ter—Newyrar Lawry Dyson, Macclesfield, grocer, June 29, July 20: solicitors, 
Evans, Liverpool; Blain, Manchester; officie ul assignee, Hernaman, Manchester — 
Cuarzes Trot JubKIns, Manchester, sowing- machine-manut: acturer, ‘July 2, Aug. 1: 
solicitors, Cooper and Sons, Manchester; official a ignee, Fraser, Manchester— 
Tuomas Kirrs, Bolton, cotton-spinner, July 5, 26: solicitors, Coppock and Oldham, 
Stockport; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—July 10, Conquest, Moorgate Street, 
Monti, Princes Street, Hanover Square, sculptor—July 10, Cobb, 
builder—July 10, Fitch, Old Fish Street Hill, stationer-July 11, Gib! 


bs, 





ats 

















money-scrivener—July 10, 
Maidstone, 
Dudley, 





White and Co. Grantham ; official assignee | 


rocer—July 11, Latimer, Neweastle-under-Line, draper—July 11, Behrens, Birm- | 


ingham, merehant—July 12, Geldart, North Shields, ship-owner—July 12, Langdale 
and Eyton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchi ants—July 13, Robinson, Hexham, cur- 
ee | 10, Houston, Manchester, joiner—July 12 Hearn, Cheltenham, linen- 
draper—July 12, Puleston, Wrexham, draper—July "13, Weichbrodt, Liverpool, 
merchant— July 11, Gibson, Alford, Lincolashire, inn-keeper. 

Centiricates.— 70 be granted, wiless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—July 10, Monti, Princes Street, Hanover Square, sculptor—July 11, Em- 
mins, Portland Road, Notting Hill, builder—July 11, Reichloser, Red Lion Street, 
Holborn, tailor—July 10, Wyatt and Co. Pilgrim Street, Kennington, chimney- 

iece-manufacturers—July 11, Salmon, Kettering, ironmonger—July 12, Woolley, 

anchester, coach-builder—July 12, Aldred, Manchester, innkeeper—July 13, Nor- 
bury, Manchester, builder—July 11, Ingham, Rawtenstall, power-loom-cloth-manu- 
facturer—July 17, Brookes, Loughborough, hosier—July 17, Ward, Leicester, fish- 
monger —July 17, Willmore, Leicester, woollen-draper—July 12, Fowkes, Redditch, 
inn- -keeper—July 12, Cartwright, Birmingham, factor. 

DeciaRaATions OF Divipenps.—Hill and Wackerbarth, Leadenhall Street, ship- 
agents; final div. of 7-16d. Thursday next and three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, 
Coleman Street—Hadingham, Cambridge, linen-draper; second div. of 10d. ‘Thurs- 
day next and three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Webb, 
Leadenhall Street, silversmith ; final div of ls. 1jd. Thursday next and three subse- 

uent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street -—Steel, Norwich, tea-dealer ; final 


iv. of 1s. 1jd, Thursday next and three subsequent Thursdays ; ‘Stansfeld, Basing- | 


hall Street— Harris, West Wycombe, chair-manufacturer; final div. of 2s. Thursday 
next and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Isaacson, 
Strand, printer; first div. of 4s. 6d. on the se 
subsequent Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Hannell, Manchester, tobac- 
conist ; first div. of 3s. ‘0d. any Tuesday ; ; Hernaman, Manc hester—Pickstone and 
Mayall, Ashton-under-Line, cotton-spinners ; first div. of 7s. 4\d. July 10, or any sub- 
sequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Hunter, Manchester, tea-merchant ; further 
div. of 94d. July 3, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Price, Shrews- 
bury, banker; div. of 20s. on the separate estate, any bray Christie, Birming- 
ham— Baron and Co. Bacup, manufacturers; first div. of 2s. 4)d. July 3, or any sub- 
sequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester. 





Fr iday, June 22. 


Parrnersuirs Dissorvep.—Peek and Co. ie tea-dealers—Dempster and 
Brown, Liverpool, bakers—Thornton and Charlesworth, Bradford, Yorkshire, wool- 
staplers— Dodgshon and Nephews, Manchester, cotton-spinners—W. and C. 'W ebb, 
Prittlewell, Southend, Essex, grocers— A. and Ww. Horsman, Weston, Yorkshire, 
farmers—Camphausen and Grautoff, Billiter Square, merchants, as far as regards A. 
Grautoff -M‘Neill and Co. Moorgate Street, stationers ; as far as regards C Eng- 
lish— The Norfolk and Eastern Counties Coal Company, Bishopsgate Station ; as far 
as regards J. V. Gooch—Medwin and Co. Blackfriars Road, engineers—M. De C. 
and D. Andrade, Manchester, artificial-flower-dealers— Reddi: h and Co. Ainsworth, 


rate estate, Thursday next and three | 





Lancashire, calico-printers—Brown and Co. Manchester, oil-merchants— Palmer and | 


Co. Coleshill, Warwickshire—Thomas and Co. Merthyr Tydvil, colliers; as far as 
re; sD. Foster and R. Jenkins—Hughes and Smith, Deritend, Birmingham, fac- 
tors— Dobbs and Co. Ficet Street, stationers —Priestly and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, 
snuff-manufacturers; as far as regards D. Sharp—Deacon and Co. Widnes, Lanca- 
shire, alkali-manufacturers—J, and M. James, Devynnock, Breconshire, drapers— 
Heald and Co. Manchester, calico-printers; as far as regards J. Wilson —Le gg and 
Astell, Trinity Terrace, Southwark, dress-makers—Hayter and Howell, Mark Lane, 
army-packers—Lambert and Son, Bermondsey New Road, curriers. 

Banxrvpts.—Wituiam Watson, York Terrace, Regent's Park, hotel-keeper, to 
surrender July 3, August 4: solicitors, Lambert and Co. John Street, Bedford Row; 
official assignee, Stansfeld—Joun De kRANT, High Holborn, victualler, June 29; 
August 4: solicitors, Dimmock and Burbey, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street; official 
assignee, Graham —WitiiamM AARON RoceErs, Sutton, Surrey, victualler, July 2, 
August 13: solicitor, Howard, Nicholas Lane; official assignee, Nicholson, Basing- 
hall Street—Witi1am Rarury, Northampton, engineer, July 2, August 13: solici- 
tors, Lewis and Co. Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 
Joun Parker Marsu, Bishopsgate Street, wool-broker, June 28, August 9: solici- 
tor, Harris, Moorgate ‘Street; ofticial assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street -Cuarcrs 
VINER, er Yard, Bucklersbury, i ironmonger, June 29, Au; gust 9: solicitor, Hub- 
bard, Buc Klersbury ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman’ Street Buildings—Joseru 
Harnpex, Webb Street, Southwark, bricklayer, June 29, August 9: solicitors, 
Brady and Son, Staple Inn; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings— 
Fasny Litritewoop and Sarau Lirrtewoop, Manchester, victuallers, July 5, 26: 
solicitor, Wilson, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester—Ricuarp 
Bartiam, Wolverhampton, grocer, July 4, 23: solicitors, Motteram and Knight, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Divipexps.— July 16, Chapman, Boughton Malherbe, Kent, dealer—July 13, 
Jessop, Cliftonville, Sussex, builder—July 14, Dixon, Lymington, Hampshire, 
tailor—July 13, Lands, otherwise W hite, High Street, Camden Town, boot-vendor— 
July 13, Hennet, Duke Street, Westminster, railway- contractor—July 13, Lofts, 
Strand, printer—Aug. 4, Carrington, Birmingham, grocer—July 24, Hardy, Castle 
Donington, Leicestershire, catt e-dealer —Aug. 4, Lewty, Wilden, Ww orcestershire, 
iron-plate-worker, 

Gubueman. — To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— July 16, Overbury, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, woollen-warehouseman 
—July 13, Grist, Salisbury, clothier—Jul 13, Pratt, New Bond Street, trunk-maker 
—dJuly 13, Lofts, Strand, printer—July 14, Neal, Pembury, Kent, inn-keeper—July 
li, Lockwood, Ww akefield, chemist—July 4, Dixon, Lymington, Hampshire, tailor 
—July 17, W haley, Charles Street, Camberwell New Road, builder—July 16, Hoe, 
Bishopsgate Street Without, stationer. 

Decriarations or Divipexps.— Wright and Brothers, Guenbepe, worsted-spin- 
ners; first div. of ls. any day; Young, Leeds—Popplewell, Silkstone, butcher; 
second div. of 7d. any day; Young, Leeds—Moore, Skircoat, brewer; first div. of 
1s. any day ; Young, " Leeds— Eggleston, Halifax, "stuff-merch: ant; first div. of 4s. 
any day; roung, Leeds—Ratcliffe; first div. of 8s. 8d. on the separate estate, any 
day; Young, Leeds— Wales, Attercliffe, inn-keeper ; first div. of ls, 8d. any Tuesday; ; 
Brewin, Sheffield — Ratcliffe and Sons, Ovendon, worsted-spinners; first div. of 
3s. 6d, any day; Young, Leeds— Liddell, Doncaster, saddler ; first div. of ls. 3d. on 
new proofs any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheffield—Basen, Unstone, collier; first 
div. of 14s. 9§d. on the separate estate, any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheftield— 
Kershaw, Sheftield, builder; first div. of 1s. 9d. any Tuesday ; 3 Brewin, Sheftield— 
Bloomer and Philipps Sheffield, joiners’-tool-manufacturers; first div. of 2s. any 
Tuesday; Brewin, Sheffield.— Sayer, Sheffield, draper; second div. of ls. 7d. and 
first and second divs. of 9s. 7d. on new proofs, any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheffield— 
Stower, Liverpool ; first div. of 5s. 5d. on the separate estate, any Wednesday; 
ee. ee Sparrow, Liverpool, metal-broker ; first div. of Is. 44d. any 
Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool— Nathan, Liverpool, watch- manufacturer ; first div. 
of 2s. 4d. any Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool. 

Scotcu Srquestrations.—Laing, Glasgow, merchant, July 2—Thomson, Edin- 
burgh, linen-merchant, July 2. 














PRICES: CURRENT 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
Saturd. Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes 














(Closing Prices.) 
Thurs. | Friday. 
—. oe —- —— —— 






























3 per Cent Comsols ......+.esseeeeeeres shut —_— —_ —_— —_ —_— 
Ditto for Account.... Ngexd 91) 914 918 91g co} 
3 per Cents Reduced . 92 92h 928 92} 92 | gh 
New 3 per Cents. .... 92 92} 92} 928 923 92 
Long Annuities, a | 3g 4 4 } 33 
Annuities 1835. ..... —-- 163 — 163 16f | 16% 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent..... 210 210 211 211g | 2klp | Qny 
India Stock, 10} per Cent... shut —_— —_— — — _ 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem | 8pm 21 18 - 2 12 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 .......... -| 101 101} i_— | o— 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent .........2..++- | 9 pm 30 | — 28 20 | <= 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Austrian .........+: —_— Premed... vcccccsoccccccocs iip.ct —_ 
Belgian ... 48 Mexican .. 3 — | 21g 
Ditto.... Peruvian 43— | 693 
Brazilian. 1003 Portuguese - i  o_ 
Baenos Ayres . 59 Russian .......- _- 99} 

Chilian........ 1033 Sardinian . — | 86 
Danish. Spanish ........ — | 383 
i 82 Ditto New Deferred — | 18} 

64} Ditto { Passive) ....-.66+eeseeeeces 4 

94} Turkish . . - 61g 

sococecevesevevence ie_ WemewNtlD .ccscssccicccss Mh — 28 








SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


Raruw Aye 






















Banxs— 




















Bristol and Exeter........ eeceses 913 Australasian eeverece Cocccccccce 
Caledonian .. 634 A . 

= dinburgh and Gla 584 

Eastern Counties .. l2 

Great Northern. | $22, | 

Great South. and West. Ireland . 1004 | . 

Great Western 674 | LondonChartd. Bnk. of Australia 

Hull and Selby... 108 | London Joint Stock. ........... 

Lancashire and Yorkshire e+] 813. | London and Westminster 

Lancaster and Carlisle .......... ee National of Ireland . 

London, Brighton, & South Coast | 102 National Provincial. . 

London and Blackwall........... 8 Oriental... 

London and North-Western. 102 | Provincial of Irels ind . 

London and South-Western. 834 | Union of Australia 

Midland.. 742) | | Union of London ..........+.+6. 

Midland Great — Minrs— 

ah British .......+ pea teneeeee 3 Oo; | Agua Pria...... settee teeeeeees 
orth-Eastern—Berwick . 74§ =| = Brazilian Imperial ..... 

North-Eastern—York.......+..+ 51 Ditto (St. John del Rey) 

Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton.. 28q | Cobre Copper. ..ccccccsccccccccs 

Scottish Central. .........e000.+. lot MISCELLAN EOUs— 

South Eastern and Dover. 62, Australian Agricultural ......... 31 
East India Guaranteed. . oe 25 Canada .......++5+ 120 

~ Great Western of Canada ...... 213 | Crystal Palace... 3a 

oc Ks— General Steam eee 25 

East and West India. _ Peel River Land and Mineral ... Hy 

London... .. _ Peninsular and Oriental Steam.. 62 ex d. 

St. Katherine .  — Royal Mail Steam ..........+4. 73) 

Victoria........ eeereccercesccs oo — South Australian............ ee 38} 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 16th day of June 1855. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ........+00++0++- £31,350,395 





Government Debt..... erecece £11,015,100 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion. 





2. 17/350;395 


Silver Bullion. .........+.+++ 
£31 ,350,395 £31,350,395 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Ae sypeeted Capital 553 o 0 Government Securities (inclu- 


















ding Dead Weight Annuity). £12,681 ,068 









































ts 
Y ublic Deposits* ° Other Securities .........+.+. 12,399,704 
Other Deposits cece BOTS 2. ccccccccccscrecsescce 11,814,200 
Seven Day and other Bills.... 1 yt 70 Gold ve Silver Coin ......... "710,321 

£37 605,293 £37 605,293 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-F Banks, Commissioners of National De bt, & Dividend Accts 

BULLION. roz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. rj vt 9 | Copper, Brit. et £126 00 00°00 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Fes 000 Iron, Welsh } ° 122 6.. 615 0 
New Dollars ........... 0 4115 | Lead, British ms... - 2210 0 2300 
Silver in Bars, § aT Steel, Swedish Keg.. 6b 0 0..19 00 
GR: uN, M _ Lane, June 22. 

. 8. 

vas R. 0. Oto 0 figods | Maple.... 31 to 10 | Oats, Feed.. 26to 27 

Fine ..... + Oo— 0 31—33 | White ... 43—45 Fine 28—29 

w hite Old. O— 0 Malting .. 36—37 Blue ..... 49—59 Poland 29— 30 

Fine . O— 0 | Malt, Ord... 68—72 | Beans, Ticks 40—42 Fine .. 31—32 

New : 73—81 | Fine... . O— 0 | Harrow .. 41—43 Potato ... 30—31 

Fine 83—85 | Peas, Hog.. 36—38 Indian Corn 47— 50 Fine .. 32-34 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 

Per Qr. — erial) of ‘ a and Wales. For the Week ending June 16. 
Wheat.... 76s. 5d, s. 6d. . Sd. | Rye ...o.ee 45s. _ 
Barley 0 ee 3 } 0 Beans . . 46 
Oats .....- 2 (61 Peas ......- 41 9 | 7 Peas ....... 43 ¢ 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........+++ per sack €5s.to 73s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. Od. per doz. 

Beconds ....00 ccccesscesccces 60 —65 | Carlow, 4/. 4s. to 4/. 16s. per cwt. 

Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 0 — 0 | Bacon, Irish ecccccesecce per cwt. 60s. to 72s. 
Norfolk and Stockton eececeess 53 — 55 Cheese, Cheshire . o-— 0 

American ... ... per barrel ~~ —« | Derby, ws ain . . — 0 
Canadian, .....02s0eesere0e —a 1; Hams, York — © 


Bread, 7id. to 10}. the 4lb. loaf. 


“ggs, eansh, per 120, Os. Od. to Os. Od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NewoGate anp LeapENmALt.* 


CaTrLe- — eye 





Heap or CaTrLe at THE 

















s. d. s. d. | CaTTLe-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 2to 4 Oto } Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 4—-44— | Beasts. 3,719. . 9e3 
Veal... 3 8—4 4— | Sheep .22,010 ..... 12,690 
Pork... 3 4—4 0— | Calves.. 216 ..... 603 
Lamb... 5 O—6 O0— 1 Bigsece GOD cvcve 420 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Kent Pockets .. 270s. to 300s. | Down Tegs ..per Ib, 12d, to 13d. 
Choice ditto. . 230 — 370 Wethers -ill —-h 
Sussex ditto...... 240 — 270 Leicester 105 -—122 
Farnham ditto .... _Cumbing .. - lo — 124 


HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 








Hay, Good........+.. 
Inferior ee 


Lite 














Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 








Sasa, GREASE, COALS. 


Rape Oil... ..e-eeeeee .-perewt. £215 0 
Refined .....csccrcccceceessers 218 0 
Linseed oil TUTTI TTT te 119 0 








Linseed Oil Cake .. 
Petersburg Y. C.. 
Town Tallow .. 
Coals, Hetton,. 
Toes.... 


.. 528. 9d. to Os. Od. 
. Os. Gd. 
+ 21s. Od, 


SMITHFIELD. Woarrecuaret. 
3s. to 1058. .....005+++ 1008. to 112s 
— 7 - «6 — ° 
— oO -. O = 
— 130 16 — 132 
— 2B raceescere - 4a — 2 
GROCERIES. 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 2d. to = 6d, 
Congou, GME nccceserccee ee ee... 4 
Pekoe, flowery ........++ «‘— H 6 


In Bond—Duty 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
C.ffee, fine (in bond) ewt. =. Od. to 90s. Od, 
Good Ordinary .. Bs. Od. — 53s. Od. 
Sugar, Muscovado, per aa 22s. 13d. 
West India Molasses ......16s. 6d, to 175. Od» 








June 23, 1855.] 
OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. ‘ 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Atrrep Wican 
Monday, and during the week, the performances « will com- 
mence with PERFECT CONFIDENCE. Characters by 
Messrs. Robson, Emery, G. Vining, Misses Marston, F. Or- 
monde, and Bromley. Atter which, the new and original 
C medy called STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. To conclude 
with THE GARRICK FEVER. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The 


Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed 
that the EIGHTH CONCERT will take place atthe Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Monpay Eventxo next, the 25th Instant. 
Programme—Sinfonia in C minor, (No. 3, Spohr ; Concerto 
(pianoforte) in A flat, He rr Pauer, Hummel ; Overture, “ Mid 
summer Night's Dream,’ Mendelssohn ; Sinfonia in’ B flat, 
Beethoven ; Overture, * Oberon,’ Weber. Vocal performers 
—Mademoiselle Emilie Krall, of Vienna, and Miss Dolby. 
Conductor—Herr Richard Wagner. To begin at 8, doors open 
at half-past 7. Single tickets, 1. Is.; double tickets, 1. 10s.; 
triple tickets, 2/. 5s. ; to be had at Messrs. Appisow and Hot- 


TreR’s, 210, Regent Street. 
] IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTI- 
VAL, in Aid of the Funds of the General Hospital, on 

the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 3lst days of Avoust Next. Under 
the especial Patronage of 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Albert. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
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51, Old Broad Street, 
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President, 
The Right Hon. Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
Vice- Presidents. 

The Nobility and Gentry of the Midland Counties. 

J. F. LEDSAM, Esq. Chairman of the Committee. 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
K COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 
(close to aw Square,) from 9 till dusk. Admittance, Is. ; 

Catalogues, 6« JOSE PH J. JENKINS, Sec tary. 
NORE HOUSE, KENSINGTON.— 
The Annual Spring F xhibition of advanced Works by 
Students in Metropolitan and Provincial Schools of Art is 

NOW OPEN daily from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. Admission, free 
yy ows AND ORPHANS OF BRI- 
TISH OFFICERS WHO FELL IN THE WAR 
WITH RUSSIA.—The Exhibition of the ROYAL DRAW- 
INGS aad upwards of 1200 Works of Art by Amateurs and 
others, in Aid of the Fund for the Relief of these most in- 
teresting objects of their country's sympathy, is NOW OPEN 
at Burlington House, Piccadilly. Admittance, ls. All the 

Works a1 are for Sale. 

i} ONTI’S LECTURES ON A ANCIENT 
and MODERN SCULPTURE.—The FIFTH of these 
Lectures will be delivered on Wepnespay, Jone the 27th, 
} ectoincee and Single Night Tickets to be had at Messrs. 

‘utNaout's, Pall Mall East. 

ST. MARTIN’S HALL, LONG ACRE. 
-GRAND PANORAMA of CREATION, SCIENCE, 
and CIVILIZATION, will be Opened, fora short time only, on 
Monpay nrxt, devesoping a plan of PRACTICAL EDUCA. 
TION for the MILLIONS, and NEW HOMES for the PEO- 
PLE.—Daily, at 3 and 8, Monday mornings only excepted ; 
doors »n half an hour pre vious. Admission, ls.; Reserved 
Seats, 2*,; Stalls, 3s. Children, half-price. —Mondays, half- 
price for all parts. 
Sou fH AUSTRALIAN BANKIN 
COMPANY, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1£47. 

The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company's Bank at Adelaide at par. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and sent for collection ; business 
with the Australian colonies generally conducted through 
the Bank's Agents. 

Apply at the Company's Office, No. 

London. 
_ London, June 1855. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
-ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 
4—The TEMPLE BAR BRANCH of this Bank WAS 
OPENED on Faipay, the 15th rvstant, at the Temporary 
Offices, No. 211, Strand 

The Capital of the Bank is 5,900,0001. sterling, in 50,000 
shares of 100/, each. The sum of 20/. has been paid on cach 
share; so that the paid-up capital is 1,000,000/. sterling. 

The Bank has above twelve hund partners, whose 
names are registered at the Stamp Office, and are printed 
with the annual report of the Directors. 

Current Accounts are received on the same principles as 
those observed by the London Bankers. 

Sums from 10/. upwards are received upon interest. For 
these sums receipts are granted, called deposit receipts. 

Circular Notes are — for the use of travellers on the 
Continent. W. GILBART, General Manager. 

Lothbury, June 19, 1055, 

OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 
AND RELIEF OF PE ay IMPRISONED FOR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout E} AND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Treasurer—Renjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood , Esq. 

At a meeting of Governors, heid in Craven Street, on Wev- 
sEspar, the 6th day of June 1855, the cases of 43 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 30 wer* approved, 7 rejected, 3 in- 
admissible, and 3 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the mecting held on the 2d of May, 29 debtors, of 
whom 24 had wives and 70 children, have been dise harged 
from the prisons of England and W ales; the expense of whose 
liberation, including every chorge connected with the So- 

b/. Os. 9d.; and the following 
Benefaction received since the last Report— 
Miss Theodosia Cramer, per Messrs. Coutts and Co... £2 0 0 

Benefactions =. received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing om net Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, , Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by ene who are inclined to sup- 
the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 

ednesday in every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Sec. 

DR. DE JONGH’'S 

IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL.— 

This pure and genuine transparent Light Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil, long known and justly appreciated on the Contine nt, has 
now acquired the general confidence of the Me:lical Profession 
in this country, by whom it has been extensively and success- 
fully prescribed, and with almost immediate and remarkably 
beneficial results—in many instances where ordinary Cod- 
a Oil had been copix vusly though ineffectually adminis- 
Te 

Being invariably and carefully submitted to chemical analy- 
sis, and supplied in se bottles, so as to preclude any sub- 
sequent admixture or adulteration, the physician and the 
patient may alike rely upon a genuine medicine, and, so far 
as is possible, anticipate an uniform, regular, and certain Tesult. 

Sold in botth:s, capsuled and labelled, with Dr. De. Jonon's 
Stamp and Signature, wiinovr w+ “108 NONE ARE GENUINE, 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, Dr 
De Jonon’s sule accredited Consignees and Agents : and in 
the country by respectable Chemists. 

Half-pints, (10 ounces,) 2s . 6d. ; Pints, (20 ounces,) ds. 9d. ; 
Quarts, (40 ounces,) 9s. IMP ERIAL MEASURE, 


' 
| 


|} placed under the Director of Military Studies 








SPECTATOR. 


ATION for APPOI NT- 
MENTS to the ROYAL ARTILLERY and ROYAL 
ENGINEERS, which was intended to take place on the llth 

July, is POST PONED until the Ist of Acoust 
FORTY Appointments will then be made to the Senior 

Practical Class at Woolwich, the Candidates for which must 

be between the ages of IT and 19. 
TWENTY other Appointments will, 

made to provisional Commissions, the Candidates for which 

must be between the ages of 19 and 21 years. 

The gentlemen appointed to these Commissions will be 
at Woolwich. 
The Appointments will be determined by the results of the 
examination. 

Each Candidate will be examined in the elements of pure 
and in ANY TWO or more of the following 
ich he may himself select. 

1. English Composition, Literature, and History. 

Greek ditto. 

Latin ditto. 

French ditto. 

German ditto. 

Mixed Mathematics. 

Natural Sciences. 

Moral Sciences, that is Logic, 
Political Philosophy. 

The standard of attainment expected in the Candidates is 
that ordinarily reached in the Upper Classes of the Public 
Schools, or in the first year of residence in the Universities 

To mect the case of gentlemen who have been pursuing the 

1 pores recommended in a syllabus formerly issued by 
itenant-Genc ri al of the Ordnance ; a section of ques- 
tons in re ¢ paper on “ mixed mathematics” will be set apart 
for those studies. 

The Examiners will be appointed by the Secretary of State 
for the War Department 

The Examinations will be open to all natural born subjects 
of her Majesty. 

The Examination will be held in the Hall of King’s College, 
London, on Wednesday the Ist of August, at 10 o'clock in the 
morning 

Every Candidate must transmit to the + gated of State 
for the War Department before the 25th du 

1. A Certificate of his Age within the tieaits above men- 

tioned. 

. A Certificate, ge by a physician or surgeon, of his 
having no disease, constitutional affection, or bodily in 
firmity, unfitting him for military service. 

. A Certificate of good Moral Character, signed by a clergy- 
man of the persuasion to which he belongs, and by the 
head of the school or college at which he has last re- 
ceived his education, or such other proof of good moral 
character as will be satisfactory to the Secretary of 
State 

A Statement of the branches of knowled ge in which he 
desires to be examined. W. MONSELL. 
War Department, 22d June 1855. 

ry Yr 
Ecos OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Chairman. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

ApvANTaAct s—The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MU- 
TUAL SYS 

THE W HOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the As 
sured every Fifth Year 

No charge for P: licy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Corps. 

Policies in force upwards of 7000, 

The Assurance Fund anounts to 1,402, 
of 230,000/. per Annum. 

The sum of 397 ,000/. was added to Policiesat the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 67! percent on the 
Premiums paid. For particulars apply to 

d ANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 


a : i, New Bridg € Blackfria rs. 
"| ((RESHAM LIFE 


THE 


[HE {E EXAMIN 








Om oes 
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Mental, Moral, and 
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Income upwards 














| Street, 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Head Office, 37, Old Jewry, London. 
Instituted a.p. MpcecxLvit 
Trustees. 
Matthew Marshall, Esq. Bank of England. 
Stephen Olding, Ese ombard Street 
William Smee, Esq. Bank of England 
William Tabor, Esq. Chairman, 

This Office will be found highly eligible for every deserip- 
tion of Life Assurance ; its main features are the publicity of 
its accounts, ard the systematic readiness of its transactions 

Perfect Security is guaranteed by an ample paid-up capital, 
——_-- by persons of the highest character and respect- 
ability. 

Policies may be cffected without loss of time, formalities 
being carried through at the office every day. 

Although the principal portion of the Society's Policies are 
upon first-class lives, its peculiar feature consists in the As- 
surance, at equitable rates, of the lives of individuals of re- 
gular and temperate habits, but in whom health may be more 
or less impaired. 

Policy-holders may obtain loans on real or good personal 
security. The Directors have advanced upwards of 175,000%. 
to the members since July 1848. 

N.B.—Active and influential persons will be appointed as 
Agents on liberal terms, in districts where the Society is not 
already represented. 








EDWIN JAMES FARREN, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 1, Old Broad Street, London. Instituted 1820, 
William R. Robinson, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scale of Premiums adopted by this Office will be found 
of a very moderate character, but at the same time quite ade- 
quate to the risk incurred. 

Four-fifths or 80 oe cent of the Profits are assigned to 
Policies every Fifth , and may be applied to increase the 
sum insured, to an inimediate payment in cash, or to the re- 
duction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 50vl. and up- 
wards, for the whvle term of life, may remain as a debt upon 
the Policy, to be a off at convenience ; or the Directors 
will lend sums of 50/. and upwards, on the security of Policies 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when 
they have acquired an adequate value. 

Secuniry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Com- 
pany are protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,000/. of 
which 140,000/. is invested, from the risk incurred by mem- 
bers of Mutual Societies. 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, ex- 
clusive of the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen 
by the following statement— 

At the close of the last Financial Year the 
Sums Assured, includi Bonus added, 


















amounted to.........- seeeesees £2,500,000 
The Premium Fund to more thai BBccceocce 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the same 

BOUTCE, CO... oo. -cesererecces ° 109,000 





Insurances, without participa 


nm ofits, may be ef- 
fected at reduced rates. SAMU EL "NG AL & Actuary. 


I JOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 


_ PILLS astounding remedies for Bad Legs.—Robert 
, of Broad Street, Alloa, informed Mr. Cummings, 
st, of the same town, that about cighteen years ago he 
inje ured his ankle while at work in a coal-pit, which after- 
wards formed into a running ulcer ; to cure it he tried in- 

numerable remedies, but without effect ; he was in the Royal 
Infirmary about three years ago,—there they seid amputation 
was the only chance of saving his life ; however, after all, 
Holloway's Ointment and Pills have been the sole means of 
healing the wound and rendering his leg perfectly sound. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, and at Professor Hottoway's 
Establishments, 241, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, 
New York. 








| 
at the same time, be 
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C POSTM ASTER GENERAL. 
iNot CE TO THE PUBLIC, 
+ AND A CTIONS TO ALL POSTMASTERS. 
REESTABLISHMENT OF THE FORMER RATE OF 
POSTAGE ON LETTERS FOR VICTORIA, (PORT 
PHILLIP,) WITH COMPULSORY PREPAYMENT. 
General Pest-office, June 1855 
On and from the 2th instant, the Rates of Postage charged 
previous to the Ist October last upon Letters addressed to the 





RY COMMAND | OF THE 








Colony of Victoria (Port Phillip) will again be levied. These 
rates are as fullows— 

Not ex- Above Above Above 

ceeding joz.and loz.and 2ozs.and 

doz. not ex- not ex- not ex- 

in ceeding ceeding ceeding 

weight loz. 2 ozs 3 ozs. 

s @ s. d, s. ad. s. d. 
By Packet ....-. 1 0 «ss 2 0 «1. @€ O ws» @ O 
By Private Ship. 0 8 BG we 8B. € @ 





and unless the postage be paid in advance, the letters cannot 
be forwarded. 

The uniform sixpenny rate was extended to Victoria in 
consequence of a communication which was understood to 
convey the acquiescence of the Colonial Government; but by 
despatches of a later date it appears that there has been some 
misapprehension in this respect, and that not only has no 
such acquiescence been given, but a high rate of colonial in- 
land postage continues to be collected, on behal{ of the Colo- 
nial revenue, upon all letters sent to this country. 

The Postmaster-General is therefore reluc tantly compelled 
to revert to the former arrangement 

ROWLAND HIL L, Secretary. 


> 
TEW REGULATIONS for the TRANS- 
a MISSION of NEWSPAPERS and other PERIODI- 
CAL PUBLICATIONS by POST.—The following Circular 
Letter, a copy of which has been forwarded to the printer of 
cach publication now passing through the post under the 
newspaper privilege iblished for general information— 








z 





u 
JENERAL POST-OFFICE, June 16, 1855. 

Sir—1. Asa publication of which you are the printer has 
hitherto passed through the post under the newspaper privi- 
lege, I am directed by the Postmaster-General to request 
your attention to the provisions of the Act ‘ To amend the 
Laws relating to the Stamp-duties on Newspapers, and to 
provide for the transmission by post of printed periodical 
publications,” which has now received the Royal Assent. 

2. By this act every periodical publication printed in con- 
formity with the several regulations therein specified, on 
paper duly stamped with an appropriated die, and posted 
within fifteen days from the date of publication, will, on and 
after the day appointed for the act to take effect, be entitled 
to the privilege of transmission and retransmission by the 
post between places in the United Kingdom on certain condi- 
tions ; among these are the folowing— 
st—The publication must have the title and date of pub- 
lication printed on the top of every page, and 

Second—It must be fulded in such manner that the whole 
of the stamp or stamps denoting the duty shall be exposed to 
view, and be distinctly visible on the outside. 

3. I need hardly point out that unless the publication 
printed by you be a periodical publication in every respect 
conformable to the provisions of the act, it will not in future 
be entitled to any privilege with respect to its transmission 
by the post. Kut should you desire that the publication shall 
enjoy the postal privilege, I am to draw your attention es- 
pecially to the two ¢ onditio ons just named, as being those most 
likely to be overlooked, and to suggest that you should advise 
your publisher and readers to comply with the second, so as 
to avoid the inconvenience that would otherwise result from 
its enforcement. To facilitate’such compliance, I am further 
to suggest the importance of so printing the paper, that the 
stamp or stamps shall invariably fall on an outside page, and 
of adopting both these measures even before the new regula- 
tions become compulsory. 

4. The act further provides that, to entitle a publication to 
the privileges connected with trarsmission beyond the United 
Kingdom, the following conditions, in addition to thuse al- 
ready noticed, shall be observed— 

First—The Postmaster-Gencral must be satisfied that such 
publication is a newspaper, or entitled to the privilege of a 
newspaper, within the meaning of existing treatics and ar- 
rangements with Foreignand Colonial Governments; and 

Scecond—The prouprictor or printer must register the pub- 
lication at the General Post-ofttice in London, 

5. If, therefore, you desire that the publication, of which 
you are the printer shall enjoy these privileges, it is neces- 
sary that you should make a written application to that 
effect, addressed, 

“ To the Secretary of the Post office, 
Newspaper Register ,ondon,” 
and enclosing a specimen copy, stamped with the appro- 
priated die. 

6. Your application must further be accompanied by the 
sum of five shillings asa fee furadmission to the Register, and 
this payment will entitle the newspaper to be retained on 
the Register until the Ist July 1856. If the fee be transmitted 
through the post it should be by means of a Post-oftice money 
order, payable to Mr. Maitland Wilson Boyd, of the General 
“ office, London. 

2A like fee of tive shillings must be paid in the same man- 
, viz. on or before the 15th June, otherwise it will 
tood that the privilege in question ie no longer de- 
sired; and the name of the publication will be removed from 
the Register at the close of the same month of June. Of this 
arrangement, duc notice will be given from time to time. 

It must, of course, be understood that, even while the 
publication continues on the Register, the privilege of trans- 
mission abroad will be lost by any change which shall deprive 
the publication of the characteristics of a newspaper, within 
the meaning of the treaties, &c. alluded to above. 

9. The Postmaster-General desires me also to explain, that 
registration will not absolutely secure any postal privilege 
after the publication has left this country, as his Lordship has 
no power to require the post-office of a foreign country, or 
even (with a few exceptions) of a British colony, to treata 
publication as a newspaper, merely because it is held to be 
such in this country, although the fact of its being entered 
upon the register will be presumptive evidence that it hasa 
claim to be so trcated.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ROWLAND D HILL, Secretary. 















‘PRE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is VW ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. 
He has TWU VEKY LARGE ROOMS, devoted to the 
EXCLUSIVE SHOW of iron and brass bedsteads and 
children’s cots, with appropriate bedding and mattresses, 
Common iron bedsteads, from 16s_; portable fulding bedsteads, 
from 12s. 6d.; patent iron bedsteads, fitted with dovetailed 
joints and patent sacking, from 17s. 6d.; and Cots, from 20s, 
each. Handsome ornamental iron and brass bedsteads, in 
great variety, from 2/. 13s. 6d. to 151, 15s, 
. 7 ry vl 
| ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 

ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS 
and TOILETTE WARE. The stock cf cach is at once the 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the pub- 
lic, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in 
this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d; Pillar Showe 
31. to 51.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Sponging, 15s. to 328.; Hip, 
l4s. to3ls. 6d, A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot anc 
Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths.—Toilette 
Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Sct cf Three. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROUMS devoted to the show of G IRAL FURNISHING 
TRON MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 
and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, and Bedding,) 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. ‘ 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) (free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street,) Nes. 1, 
2,43, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY'S ‘PLACE 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








H 4% WELL COLLEGE, 
MIDDLESEX. 

The TERMS of this long-established and successful Institu- 
tion will be sent on application to the Rev. J. A. Emerton, 
D.D. Principal. The Scho>l will reopen July 23d. 

“ Hanwell College is fully sustaining its high character.”"— 
c “nited Service Gazette 

r al 

IBERAL EDUCATION.—Mr. JAMES 

SHERRAT, M.A., has RECENTLY OPENED MANOR 
HOUSE, BATTERSEA, for the reception of pupils. 

A careful grounding is guaranteed ; speaking French con- 
stantly practised ; healthy exercise secured; moral and re- 
ligious training earnestly attended to 

Mr. Surrevt is both a Mathematician and a Linguist. He 
brings the principles of comparative philology to bear upon 
the teaching of languages; progress is thus greatly acce- 
lerated, while from the very commencement the reasoning 
faculty is exercised as well as the memory. 

Terms (inclusive) from Sixty to Eighty Guineas. The sons 
of widows of limited means received at a reduced charge. 
The highest references given. 


HE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 


—The New Houses near the Western entrance to the 
Abbey, and in close ; roximity to Westminster School, the 
Houses of Parliome nt, and the Courts of Law, are completed, 
and those not already disposed of are now TO BE LET. 
For particulars, apply to Messrs. Hunr and StrrHenson, 4, 
Parliament Street, We stminste r. 


a] wT 7 x 

RELOAR’S COCOA NUT FIBRE 

MANUFACTURES, consisting of Matting, Mats, Mat- 

tresses, Brushes, Netting, Horse-hair, and Pristle substitute, 

are distinguished for superiority and excellenoy of workman- 

ship, combined with moderate prices. Prize medal both in 
England and America, at the Exhibition of All Nations. 





T. TRELOAR, Cocoa Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate | 


Hill, London. 


f a .7T ro 

ARENTS AND GUARDIANS ARE 
informed that YOUTH are supplied with CLOTHES 
adapted for the present and approaching Seasons, at the same 
moderate prices and the same degree of style, durability, &c. 
that may be observed in the other departments of Messrs. 
NICOLL’S several Establishments. Young sentlemer. passing 
through London to or from College and Schools may be met 
and measured, by appointments made and addressed to H. J. 
v1 JL, Paletot Patentees, &e. 114, 116, 118, 120, 

T STREET ; or at the City Ware rooms, 22, CORN- 


}ROM FRANCE, GERMANY, or in 
ENGLAND, the best Manufacturing Talent is obtained 
and employed in the construction of the following: 
THE EMPEROR'S REDINGOTE, the new garment of th 
Season. 
NICOLL'S panei One and Two Guineas each. 
THE ALLIED SLE& oe CAPE, One Guinea, Waterproof, 
tE v uporab rle 
NICOLL’3 GUINEA’ ROU SERS AND HALF-GUINEA 
WAISTCOATS., 
ESTIMATES for MILITARY and other OUTFITS sent gratis 
















ACCREDITED AGENTS in all parts of the globe, who [{ 


have the above and other first-class garments Pr “taal in 
regulated sizes, so that they may invariably fit well 
WEST END ADDRESS, H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 
118, 120, Regent Street, and in the City, 22, ¢ ‘ornht uw 
JINNEPORD'S 


URE FL UID MAGNESIA 


has been fur many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 









medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- | 


gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dinxerorp and Co. Dispensing 


Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair | 


Gloves and Kelts,) 172, New Fond Street, London. 





WHiti's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS | 


is al!o ve) by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to | 


be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, ishere avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn duriug sleep. A descriptive circwlar may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 


the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- | 


ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. for VARICOSE | 


VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS ana SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, 
and inexpensiv , and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
Price, fro’ from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; postage 6d 





4 GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures | 


- favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 
the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 
the general health, by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the purpose, KOWLAND'S 
ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, stands unrivalled in its capa 

bility of eradicating all tarter and concretions, and imparting 
a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, removing spots of incipient 
decay, ren¢ering the gums firm and red,and from its aromatic 
influence imparting sweetness and purity to the breath. Price 
2s. 9d. per box. Cavtion—The words “ Rowland’s Odonto” 
are on the label, nd“ A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Gar- 
den,” engraved on the Government stamp affixed on each 
box. Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


> > N Ty 4) 
yO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE.—For Indigestion, (Dyspepsia,) Constipa- 
tion, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron - 
chitis, Cough, Consumption, and Debility. By DU BARRY ‘'s 
delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty 
times its cost in medicine. 

A few out of 50,000 cures are here given. 

Cure No 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the LORD 
STUART DE DECIES. “ I have derived considerable bene- 
fit from Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it 
due to yourselves and the put lic to authorize the publication 
of these lines. Sruanr pe Decigs.” 

From the Dowager-Countess of Castlestuart. 

Cure 52,692.—‘ Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 9th 
December i851. The DOWAGER-COUNTESS of CASTLE- 
STUART feels indu.ed, in the interest of suffering hamanity, 
to state that Du Barry’ 's excellent Revalenta Arabica Food 
has cured her, after all medicines had failed, of indigestion, 
bile, great nervousness and irritability of many years’ stand- 
ing. This Food deserves the confidence of all sufferers, and 
may be considered a real blessing. Inquiries will be cheer- 
fully answered.” 

Cure No. 49,832.— Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatu- 
lency, spasms, sickness at the stomach and vomiting, have 
been removed by Du Barry's excellent food. 

“ Manta Jotty, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

llb., 2s. 9d.; 21b., 4s. 6d.; 51b., Lis.; }2lb., 228.; super: 
re! fined, llb., 65. ; 21b., lls. ; ‘sib., 22s. ; 3 1olb., 33s. The 10lb. 
and 12lIb. carriage free on receipt of a pcst-office order. 
—Barry, Du Barry, and Co.,77, Regent Street, London; Lon- 
don agents, Fortnum, Mason, ‘and Co., purveyors to her Ma- 
jesty, 182, Piccadilly , and also at 60, Gracechurch Street; 94, 
Bishopsgate Street; 4,Cheapside ; 330 and451 Strand; 55, 








oe WABASH; 


| striking and evidently truthful colours. 





Charing Cross; 54, Upper Baker Street. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY— 
SIXTH YEAR’S ISSUE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Eight large Wood Engravings, by Messrs. DAL- 
ZIEL, from Mr. W. OLIVER WILLIAMS’S Series of | 
Drawings from the Frescoes by GIOTTO, in the Arena 
Chapel, Padua. 

Being the Continuation of the Fourteen Engravings 
from the same Series, previously issued.) 
Together with the Second Part of 
THE NOTICE OF GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS 
IN PADUA, BY JOHN RUSKIN. 

Annual Subscription to the Arundel Society, 1/. ls. 
24, Old Bond Street. JOHN NORTON, Sec. 


THE MAMELON, QUARRY, AND 


WHITE WORKS on Mount Sapoune, recently 


| taken by the Allied Forces, are correctly laid down in 


STANFORD'S MAP OF SEVASTOPOL. 4th Edi- 
tion. Price in 1 sheet, 2s.; case, 4s. 6d. free per post. 
London: Epwarp Sr ANFORD, 6, Charing Cross ; and 


all Booksellers. 


‘EA OF ASOV.—STANFORD’S MAP 
\ of the SEA of ASOV, showing the Ports, Har- 
bours, Lighthouses, Population of the Towns, Direc- 








| tion of the Currents, Depth in Fathoms, Imports, Ex- 


ports, &c. with Plans of Anapa and Kaffa, is this da 
published. Price, sheet, coloured, 2s.; case, 4s. 6d. 
free per post. 

London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 


|” ERTCH.—The SEA of AZOFF. The 
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Jus t ready, price 1s. 
Ww R S O N @ S& 
By W. C. Beyyerr, 
Errincuam WILson, Royal Exchange. 








In small Svo. with a Map, ‘price 6d. 
ETTERS on the MELANESIAN 
MISSION, in 1853. By Groner Avevsrus SEL- 
wyn, D.D. Lord Bishop of New Zealand. 
Rivixctons, Waterloo Place. 


This day is publishe d, post 8vo. cloth, price 5:. 
HE RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS AND 
MEMORANDA of a BELIEVER in NATURE. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 





Just published, price 8d. 


“MHE RIGHT OF WOMEN TO 
EXERCISE the ELECTIVE FRANCHISE.” 


| By Jusriria. 


FINAL OPERATIONS at SEBASTOPOL, the 


SEAT of WAR. 

Messrs. Pavt and Dominic Cotnacur and Co. 13 
and 14, Pall Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty, beg 
to announce that they will immedi ately commence the 
issue of a Second Series of Sketches by Mr. WiLLtIaM 
Simpson, to be in every way uniform with the First 
Series. To be completed in Ten Parts, each Part with 
4 plates ; price 12s. per Part plain, 20s. coloured. The 
First Part will contain the scenes in the Sea of Azoff, 
from Sketches taken by Mr. Simpson on the spot. 


Tue SEAT of WAR, by W'LuIAM 


Simpson. Messrs. Pavt and Domtxic CoL.NAGut 





London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


Just ready, price ls . 
I OW SHALL THE STRON ‘G MAN 
USE HIS STRENGTH? or the Right and 
Duty of War. With Application to the present Crisis. 
By Vernon Lvsutncron. 
London: Bett and Datpy, 186, Fleet Street. 


‘Now ready, Doge |. ‘TL. LIL. price 6s. each, in 


lendid folio, of the 
— OF “GREAT BRIT: AIN, (Life- 


size Represented in Colours by Nature- Print- 
ing. Part lV. will be published on July Ist, price 6s. 
Brapet RY and Evans, il, Bouverie Street. 


~ This day is published, price 4s. 6d. bound, with an_ 
= Illustrated Cover by J. Tenniel, 
‘TORIES FROM A SCREEN. By 
Dup.ey CosTEtto. 
“Look here upon this picture—and on this!”— 


| Hamlet. 


and Co. 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, beg to announce that | 


the First Series of the above work, dedicated by per- 
mission to her Majesty, is now complete, in 40 plates; 


price, neatly bound in cloth, plain copies, 67. 12s.; co- | 
12s } 


loured, 10/. 
* There is seaneilly a subject of life or death in the 


Crimea that is not descanted upon by this lively and 


intelligent artist. You may here follow the soldier, 
finding something novel and characteristic at every 
stage of your progress,” — Times, May 28, 1855. 








Now ready, i in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
or Adventures of 


an English Gentleman’s Family in the Interior of | 


America. By J. R. Beste, Esq. 

‘This narrative is highly interesting, from its 
graphic character. It exhibits the American world in 
The volumes 
possess a high value from the important information 
which they contain for the guidance of persons con- 
:~ ee emigration to the United States.”--John 

ull. 

* As charming a book of travels and adventure as it 


Brapuery and Ev ANS, 11, Bouverie Street. 














This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price Ss. 6d. 
RISTOTLE on the VITAL PRINCI- 
. PLE. Translated from the Original Text, with 
Notes. By Cuarres Cottire, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians. 
MAcMILLAN and Co. Cambridge; Davip Nutt, 270, 
Strand, London. 


This day, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 
A NATION BOUTIQUIERE, and 
4 other Poems, chiefly Political. With a Preface 
by Henry Lusnineron. POINTS OF WAR. By 
FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON. 
MacMILLAN and Co. Cambridge; Bett and Datpy, 
186, Fleet Street, London. 


TADMINISTRATIV E REFORM. 
day, crown 8vo. sewed, price 3d. 


DMINISTRATIVE REFORM: a Lee- 


i ture delivered at the Working Men’s College, 





| London, by F. D. Maurice, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln’s 


has been our good fortune for some time past to light 


upon.” — Messenger. 
Hurst and Biackert, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Corsvurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


HE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss 


PaRDOE. 


HE NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. Gascoionz, Author of ‘** Temptation,” &c. | 


111. 
7 USTACE CONYERS. 
4 By James Hannay, Esq. Author of “‘ Singleton 
Fontenoy,” &c. 
7% re, st read in 3 vols. 
ISPL iy Mrs. MABERLY. 
Also, al. in 2 vols. 
\ R. LEIGH HUNT’S NEW WORK, 
D THE OLD COURT SUBURB. 
Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Corsvey, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Just published, price 6d. ; or free by post, ls. 
Ninety-second Edition, 


HE CURABILITY OF STOMACH, 
PULMONARY, NERVOUS, BILIOUS, AND 
LIVER. COMPLAINTS, Demonstrated by numerous 
Authentic Cases; without Medicine, Galvanism, Elec- 
tricity, Hydropathy, inconvenience, or expense. By a 
remedy which saves fifty times its cost in other means 
of cure. 
London: James Gitpert, 49, Paternoster Row; and 
through all Booksellers. 
In 8vo. price 11s. boards, Fifth Edition, Enlarged, 
N THE DISEASES OF FEMALES: 
a Treatise describing their Symptoms, Causes, 
Varieties, and Treatment. With numerous Cases, and 
a Medical Glossary. Including the- Management of 
Pregnancy and Lying-in. By T. Granam, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
“ An admirable performatte. ”"— Bath Herald. 
“A mass of information indispensable to those for 
whom it is intended.”— Blackwood’s Ladies’ Magazine. 
Published by Stwpkin and Co. Paternoster Row; 
Harcnarps, 187, Piccadilly; and Warrraker and Co. 
Paternoster Row. Sold by all Booksellers. 
By the same Author, Eleventh Edition, with Additions, 


price 16s. 

MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. A com- 
atta Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and 
Emigrants. 

“Of all the medical guides that have come to our 
hands, this is by far the best. For fullness and com- 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s.”. 
Banner, Aug. 1853. 

“Invaluable. Unquestionably the best in the lan- 
guage.”— Literary Times. 


| Cambridge: Macuritan and Co. ; 








Inn. 
MAcMILLAN and Co. Cambridge; Brett and Datpy, 
186, Fleet Street, London. 


PROFESSOR REICHEL’S NEW VOLUME OF 
SERMONS. 
This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE LORD'S PRAYER, and other 


Sermons. By Cuartes Parsons Reicuer, B.D. 
Professor of Latin in the Queen's University, Chaplain 
to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
late Donnellan Lecturer in the University of Dublin. 

Macm1ttan and Co. Cambridge. Bert. and Daxpy, 
186, Fleet Street, L ondon. 


FEMALE COL ~~ 
This day, 5vo. sewed, 
LAN of a 3 EMALE COL L EGE for 
the Help of the Rich and of the Poor: the sub- 
stance of a Lecture delivered at the Working Men's 
College, London, to a Class of Ladies, on Monday, May 
2lst, 1855, by F. D. Maurice, M.A. Chaplain of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 


London: Bett and 
Dapy, 186, Fleet Street. 
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Eo tIVE REFORM. 
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PROPHECY FOR 1855. 
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vo. sewed, price 
LOVE’ s MARTY RDOM; 
A Play, in 5 Acts. 
By Joun Saunpers, 
Late Editor of the “ People’s Journal.” 


In post 8vo. price 10s. Gd. 
THE LOUVRE; 
OR BIOGRAPHY OF A MUSEUM. 
By Bay e Sr. Jouy, 
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In post 8vo. price 12s. 
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By Baye Sr. . 
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GEOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN. 
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Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, price 21s. 
ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 

F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S, F.G.S. Geographer to the Queen. 
EDITFD BY 


J. R. HIND, F.R.A.S, 


Eighteen beautifully-coloured Plates and Descriptions. | 


Also, an Edition for the Use of Schools, 
half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


in 8vo. 





By the same Author, 


1, SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 


PHY. 158 Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress. 


2. SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 22 Plates, with 
Index. 


3 SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRA- | 


PHY. 20 Plates, with Index. 
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in colours by a new process. Price 12s. 6d. 
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AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR 
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** Never before have young students of geography had 


| By Rev. J. B. Moziey, B.D. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


advantages such as in these atlases are presented.”— | 
| 


Literary Gazette. 
** The whole work is a¢ adapte d to the present state of 
geographical knowledg Atheneum. 
“Decidedly the best school atlases we have ever 
seen.”— English Journal of Education. 
WirtuuaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
sondon; sold by all Booksellers. 


SIR A. ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 





This day is published, price 15s. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME 
or 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
From the Fail of Napoleon to the Accession of 
Louis Napoleon, 

By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. D.C.L, 
The Contents of this Volume comprise : 

The Monetary Crisis in 1825— The Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill—Fall of the Wellington Administration in 
1830—The Reform Bill—The Polish Revolution and 


War, from its Commencement in November 1830 till | 


its Conclusion in September 1831. 
Wittram Biack woop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
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HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from 

the Commencement of the French Revolution in 

1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. By Sir ArcurpaLp 
Autson, Bart. D.C.L. 


Library Edition, in 14 vols. demy 8vo. with 


POD. dc cncacescesecenceconseseesees £10 10 0 
In 20 volumes, crown 8VO..........0000005 6 0 0 
)SSAYS; Historical, Political, and Mis- | 


4 cellaneous. By Sir Ancnianp Atison, Bart. 


D.C.L. 


Edition of the ‘* History of Europe.” 2/. 5s. 


3 vols. demy 8vo. uniform with the ied | 


IFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARI. | 


BOROUGH ; 
poraries, and of the War of the Succession. By Sir 
ARCHIBALD Attson, Bart. D.C.L. The Third Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, 30s. 


TLAS OF 109 COLOURED MAPS 
d AND PLANS of Countries, Battles, Sieges, and 
Sea-fights, to illustrate the ** History of Europe,” with 
a Vocabulary of Militory and Marine Terms. By A. 
Kertrn Jounston, Geographer to the Queen. Demy 
4to. Library Edition, 3/. 3s.; crown 4to. 27, 12s. 6d. 


PITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY 
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Persons. Ninth Edition, price 7s. 6d. bound. 
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RUSSIA ON THE BLACK SEA AND SEA 
OF AZOF ; 
BEING A NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN THE CRIMEA AND BORDERING PROVINCES: 
With Notices of the Naval, Military, and Commercial Resources of those Countries. 
By H. DANBY SEYMOUR, M.P. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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2 vols. post 8vo. 
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HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN SPAIN. 


PARTI. A WINTER TOUR,—contarys AnpAtvcta, GRANADA, Murcta, 
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PART II. A SUMMER TOUR,—contarns Estramapvra, Leon, Gaturera, the As- 
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TURE, Mititary Events, Mannens, Xe. 
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vi. 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited by Dr. WM. Smira. 
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(Murray's Bririsu CLassics.) 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





In one thick volume, crown octavo, price 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 


FROM THE 


Earliest times to the Overthrow of the Western Empire. 
COMPRISING THE HISTORY OF CHINA, INDIA, BACTRIA, MEDIA, PERSIA, ASSYRIA, 
BABYLONIA, LYDIA, PHG@NICIA, EGYPT, CARTHAGE, GREECE, ROME, &c. 

By Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ASIATIC NATIONS AND THE GREEKS. 
Part II. THE HISTORY OF ROME, CARTHAGE, SICILY, &e. 
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THE PLEASURES OF 


By THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
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Square 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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AMERICA, and its relation to the History of Slavery 
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Hers. Vols. I. and II. With Maps, 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


LANDS OF THE SLAVE AND THE 
FREE; or Travels in Cuba, the United States, and 
Canada. By Captain the Honourable Henry A. Mur- 
RAY, R.N. 2 vols. with Illustrations and Map, 21s. 


TOUR IN THE PRINCIPALITIES, 
CRIMEA, and Countries adjacent to the Black Sea, 
in the Years 1835-’6. By Lord De Ros, 4s. 6d. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CREDI- 
BILITY OF THE EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir G. Cornewart Lewis, Bart. 
M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
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WitiraM Massey, M.P. Svo. The First Volume, 12s, 
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THE SENSES AND THE INTEL- | 
LECT. By Avexanver Bary, A.M. 8vo. lis. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE) 
WEST. Four Lectures delivered at Edinburgh. By 
Ricnatrp Conoreve, M.A. late Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College, Oxford. 4s. 


VELASQUEZ AND HIS WORKS. 
By Wictram Stixtine, M.P. 5s, 
SHAKSPERE’S POEMS; with Bio- 


graphy and Notes, by Roperr Bett, 2s, 6d. 


HELLAS: the Home, the History, the 
Literature, and the Arts of the Ancient Greeks. Trans- 
lated from the German of Frederick Jacobs, by Joun 
Oxenrorp. 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. 
Ry R. Cuenevix Trencn, B.D. Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, Professor of Divinity in 
King’s College, London. Second Edition, enlarged. 4s. 


THE CATECHIST’S MANUAL; or 
Suggestions for Lecturing on St. Mark’s Gospel. By 


Samvet Hixns, D.D. Bishop of Norwich. 
Edition, revised, 4s. 6d. 


VINDICATION of LUTHER 
AGAINST HIS RECENT ENGLISH ASSAILANTS, 
Second Edition, reprinted and enlarged from the Notes 
to the “* Mission of the Comforter.” By Jvuiivs C, 
Harg, M.A, Archdeacon of Lewes. 8vo, 7s. 


CHAUCER'S POETICAL. WORKS. | 
With Introduction, Notes, and Memoir, by Roserr 
Bett, Vols. 1.to V. 2s. 6d. each. 


THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS. | 


With Notes and Memoir, by Rosert Bett. Complete | 
in 2 vols. 5s. ‘ 


GENERAL BOUNCE; or the Lady and 
the Locusts. By Major Wyte Mezvittr. 2 vols. 
Ls. 


i 
HYPATIA; or New Foes with an Old 


Cheaper 


Face. By C. Kinosiey, Rector of Eversley. 2 vols. 
18s. 

GWEN; or the Cousins. By A. M. ' 
Goopvricn. 2 vols. 9s. | 


HEARTSEASE ; or the Brother’s Wife, | 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Third Edi- | 


tion, 2 vols. 12s, 


CLARA MORISON: a Tale of South 
Australia during the Gold Fever. 2 vols. 98. 


MELIORA; or Better Times to Come. 
Edited by Viscount Ixcesrar, and containing Papers 
by Lords Carlisle, Dartmouth, Goderich, Ingestre, and 


Teigamouth, -Han, and Rev. S. G. Osborne, Hon. F. | 
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New Burlington Street, June 23, 
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| MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 

| EDITIONS, 

Published this day. 
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| ° 

IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 

4 LAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. By 

Dr. Dorax, Author of “ Habits and Men,” ‘ Table 
Traits.” 2 vols. with Illustrations. 2ls. 


Ir 


APR. SHIRLEY BROOKS’S NEW 
4 NOVEL, ASPEN COURT. 3 vols. 

** Mr. Brooks has powers of original thought. This 
work is remarkable for its skilful sketches of society, 
its hits at flying follies as they are embodied in manners, 
and especially its delineations of character.”— Press. 


. _ 


CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA; 
Balaklava, and Inkerman. 


including an Account of the Battles of Alma, 
tieth Regiment. Small 8vo. 6s. 


By Lieut. Peary, Twen- 

** Written with clearness and spirit, and preserves the 

glitter and animation of the great scenes enacted before 

Sebastopol.”— Athenawum., 
Iv. 

ISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 

from the Foundation of their Empire to the Pre- 

sent Time. By Professor Creasy. Vol. I. (complete 
in two.) 8vo. with Maps, l4s. 


Vv 


ISTORY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
and SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. J. B. Marspen, A.M. Author of 
“ The Early and Later Puritans.” Parts I. to V. inclu- 
sive, Svo. 3s. 6d. each. 
vi. 


JORLDS BEYOND THE EARTH. 
By Moyracve Lyon Puriirrs. Small 8vo. 
with an Illustration, 6s. 
“* Mr. Phillips is an original thinker, and gives fear- 
less expression to every thought.”—Athen@um. 


if 
1350. By Ricwarp Hever Waraicurson. 
10s. 6d. 

we A history as valuable as it was necessary.”— Daily 
News. 


Vit. 


STORY OF MODERN ITALY, 
from the First French Revolution to the Year 
Post 8vo. 


VIII. 
DR. DORAN’S POPULAR WORKS, 
1 


ABLE TRAITS and SOMETHING on 
THEM. Second Edition, crown Svo. 6s. 


ABITS and MEN; with Remnants of 
Records on the Makers of Both. Third Edition, 
post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
1x. 


HE RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Professor 
Crraty. Second Edition, post Svo. 9s. 6d. 


x. 


AReATivES of PASSAGES in the 

GREAT WAR with FRANCE, from 1799-1810. 
By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Bunsury, K.C.B, 
with Maps, lis. 

** The narratives abound in moral lessons on war 
and its conduct. The account of the strategetical 
movements are clear, and the pictures of fighting vi- 
gorous and lifelike.” — Spectator. 

Will be read with interest both by the civilian and 
the military man.”— Athencrum. 


8vo. 


xI. 


ERTCH, SEBASTOPOL, &c. &c. For 
~ Descriptions of these and all the most important 
in the Crimea, see Mr. Scort’s Crimea, Black 
&e. Third Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
XII. 


AMARTINE’S MEMOIRS of CELE- 
BRATED CHARACTERS. Second Edition, to 
A LIFE of MILTON, 2 
vols, crown 8yo. 12s. 
xl. 


UR CAMP in TURKEY and the 
| WAY to IT. By Mrs. Younc, Author of 
;* ” “ Western India,” &c. Second Edition, 


| post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
xiv. 


ISTORY of the PAPACY, from the 

EARLIEST PERIOD to the REFORMATION. 
| By the Rev. J. E. Rippix, Author of ** The Latin and 
English Dictionary,” ‘“‘The Bampton Lectures,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

“Written in a candid and liberal spirit. Whoever 
desires to see the ‘ History of the Papacy’ worked 
out in a calm spirit and scholarlike knowledge may 
turn with confidence to this work.”—Atheneum. 

xv. 


MHE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 

of the WORLD, from MARATHON to WATER- 
LOO. By Professor Creasy. Sixth Edition, 8vo. 
with Plans, 15s, 








On the 1st of July will be published, 


in quarto, price 8s. 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA, 


Vol. IX. Part I. 


Containing the Article ENTOMOLOGY, 
By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E. &c. 


The Encyciorp1 Brit. Nvica has, from the 
completion of the first edition in 1771, always 
held a preéminent place among similar works in 
this or any other country. During the currency 
of its publication, its stores have been enriched, 
from edition to edition, by the contributions of 
the most distinguished men of science and litera- 
ture, whose names it would be too tedious to enu- 
merate. Many of these contributions cannot be 
surpassed, and have therefore been preserved ; and 
the rest have either been superseded by new 
articles, or they have received such additions and 
emendations as the lapse of time rendered neces- 
sary. The Editor has no hesitation in affirming 
that no previous edition has received corrections 
and improvements so varied and extensive. Al- 
though the seventh edition was all stereotyped, 
so extensive have been the alterations and ad- 
ditions in the present, that they have involved 
the destruction of four-fifths of the stereotype 
plates, and the Proprietors have never permitted 
such sacrifices to stand in the way of manifest 
improvement. 


The seventh edition contained many valuable 
literary and scientific articles, the displacement of 
which would have depreciated the book; such as 
Beauty, by Lord Jeffrey ; ALgesna, Conic Sre- 
tions, and Fivxions, by Professor Wallace; 
Curna, by Sir John Barrow (with additions) ; Cur- 
VALRY, by Sir Walter Scott ; Execrricrty (with 
additions), by Sir David Brewster; and Ento- 
MOLOGY, by James Wilson, &c. The last of these 
the author refused to supersede by one more con- 
densed and new, on the ground that the present 
was preferable. 


Where necessary, other important articles have 


| been cancelled and replaced by entirely new con- 


tributions, such as 
AcricutturE, by John Wilson. 
Cuemistry, by Professor Gregory. 
Botany, by Professor Balfour. 
Eeyrt, by R. S. Poole, of the British Museum. 
Buyyan, by T. B. Macaulay. 
Butter, by H. Rogers. 
East InpIAN GEOGRAPHICAL ARTICLES, by 
E. Thornton. 
AUSTRALIA, 
CANADA, 
BELGIvuM, 
CHILE, 
CrYLon, 
Crock and Watcu Work, 
And a multitude of others. 


The Editor has been promised and has received 
the aid of many of the most distinguished writers 
of the day; and neither labour nor expense will 
be spared to render this great national work 
worthy of its name. 

EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
Lonpon : Smmpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 
And sold by all Booksellers. 
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BOOKS. 


SEYMOUR’S RUSSIA ON THE BLACK SEA AND 
SEA OF AZOF.* 

Tne attention which the present struggle has directed towards 
the Crimea and its vicinity has been a means of showing of how 
little value are common travels when read for the — of ob- 
taining specific practical information. Description that can be 
turned to a particular purpose must be the result of a special pur- 
suit in the traveller,—as Koch in botany or geology; General 
Mackenzie for military topography, at least in Roumelia. Some 
of the various travels in Russia that we have read of late contain 
rsonal adventures and striking pictures; but those really give 
ittle more available knowledge for men visiting the region 
on military affairs, than would the same kind of artistical picture 
by a landscape-painter. Their general opinions look more inform- 
ing; and they would be so if they were accurate. Unluckily, 
they have seldom stood the test of experiment. The common sol- 
diery of Russia, apart from the Guards, were described as poor, 
half-starved, miserable men, and the greater number of their offi- 
cers corrupt, and inferior to their position. Yet on every occasion 
where they have been tested against French and English troops, 
the generals and scientific corps have displayed at least equal skill 
to those of the Allies; the regimental officers have done their 
duty; the men have shown a dogged courage, and great steadi- 
ness in danger and defeat; nor, according to many letters, do they 
seem to have presented that half-fed, stunted, wretched appear- 
ance, they were described as exhibiting when not under the Em- 
peror’s immediate eye. 

Mr. Seymour’s Jtussia on the Black Sea and Sea of Azof is 
not exactly a book of travels, though an account of the author's 
own journeying and actual observations is interwoven with 
his deduced descriptions. It is a geographical, historical, sta- 
tistical, and commercial compilation, drawn from various author- 
ities; the best author for any particular district or subject being 
taken as a guide; information derived from other writers 
being likewise added; while the experience of Mr. Seymour, ac- 
quired during personal observation in 1844 and 1846, is used to 
test, animate, and enlarge the materials he draws from other 
sources. The reader thus obtains the pith of the floating informa- 
tion connected with the countries adjacent to the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azoff, with the great advantage of its being com- 
piled in reference to the existing war. Still the difficulty of 
arriving at perfectly correct information is visible. In a pictur- 
esque account of the Steppes, which may be said to extend North- 
wards from Simpheropol across the Crimea far into Russia, while 
they begin from about the Dniester and stretch Eastward to Asia, 
Mr. Seymour thus describes them after rain in fine weather, in 
winter, and in spring. 

“*T will now say a few words about the road between Perecop and Odessa, 
and the principal towns through which it passes. The whole distance is 352 
miles ; and there are post-horses along the road, which runs entirely through 
the Steppes. Road, however, properly speaking, there is none ; for even out- 
side the gates of Odessa, the traveller follows the track of those that have 
preceded him, and in dry weather bowls rapidly along, but is arrested by 
the slightest fall of rain. I left Odessa, in the year 1843, in the commence- 
ment of August, in a light britska drawn by three horses; and in consequence 
of a slight shower of rain in the morning, I was stopped half-way in the rich 
loam of the Steppes, and was obliged to pass the night there, and send on 
to the next station for three fresh horses to pull my carriage through the 
heavy ground. * * * « 

** During the winter the ground is covered with snow, which at times lies 
several feet deep. Unimpeded by mountains, forests, or rising ground, the 
winds from the North-east, passing over many hundred miles of frozen 
ground, blow with resistless violence, and often uninterruptedly for several 
weeks. When the frost is severe and the snow in a dry powdery state, the 
wind drifts it about and obscures the air. These snow-storms are called by 
the inhabitants ‘ metel’ or ‘ boura,’ and have often proved fatal to the 
half-frozen, blinded, and bewildered traveller, who, having lost his way, is 
wandering over the dreary icy steppes in search of a place of refuge. De- 
tached houses and whole villages are sometimes buri by the drifting snow, 
through which the inmates are obliged to cut their way. At times the tra- 
veller looks in vain for the solitary post-house at which he is always anxious 
to arrive, and learns only that he has reached his temporary resting-place by 
a slight rise in the snow, and by his sledge being overturned into a hole, 
through which he creeps down into the snug cottage, which is sometimes 
thus buried for several weeks. When the wind blows with violence and the 
snow is drifted about in eddies, the storm has a singularly bewildering and 
stunning effect. The inhabitants themselves lose their way; and the herds 
of horses, cattle, and sheep, that happen to be surprised by it, become seized 
with a panic, and, rushing headlon Sefore the an defy every obstacle that 
Presents itself to their wild career. They are then inevitably lost; and, over- 
come by fatigue, they either perish in the snow or meet their death by fall- 
ing down the precipitous sides of some ravine. ‘These ravines are called 

balkas,’ and occur frequently in the steppes that lie between the Dniester 
andthe Don. To the North of the Crimea they are most frequent, and in 
Some parts follow each other in quick succession, and always in the direction 
from North toSouth. * * * * 
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* The melting of the snow in the months of March and April changes the 
ravines into torrents, the waters of which, rushing with incredible violence, 
form an insurmountable obstacle to travellers. The ground, saturated with 
the melted snow, becomes so soft that light-laden waggons sink in it to the 
axletrees: and during this season it is not uncommon to meet the wrecks of 
many of them that could not be dragged through the mud and have been 
abandoned. Post-carts, that convey but one or two persons besides the 
driver, of the lightest and smallest description, dragged by five horses, pro- 
ceed only at a foot’s pace.” 

According to this—and Mr. Seymour’s description does not 
stand alone—neither provisions and ammunition, nor seareely the 
men and animals of an army, could make their way during the 
heavy rains of autumn, the depth of winter, or the melting snows 
of spring, from Odessa to Perekop and thence to Sebastopol. The 
Russians, however, appear to have accomplished the task; at 
what expense of life, perhaps we shall never know. 

The success of the expedition to the Sea of Azoff naturally ex- 
cites attention to other depdts of stores. Here is a description of 
Nicolaief, the Sheerness of Russia; an account of which Lord De 
Ros omitted in his journal. 

“Nicolaief is the only town of the slightest importance on the dreary road 
from Kherson to Odessa, and is forty miles from the former and seventy- 
seven miles from the latter place. It stands in the open steppe, at the con- 
fluence of the Boug and the Ingoul, on the left bank of the former river, 
and twenty-two miles from its mouth. The Boug is here a noble stream, a 
mile and a half broad, and so deep that the largest men-of-war can ascend 
and descend after taking out their guns. Its right bank is deep and preci- 
pitous, and the left bank low and shelving; a peculiarity, as I have before 
remarked, of all the rivers of Southern Russia. This was likewise found to 
be the case at the Alma. This town was founded in 1791, and intended to 
replace Kherson as the head-quarters of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea. 
It is simply a naval arsenal; and contains a population of 10,000 or 12,000 

ersons, entirely occupied in the Government establishments. There are 

ere immense storehouses and dockyards, in which all the Russian fleet 
in the Black Sea is built. The timber for shipbuilding comes chiefly down 
the Dniepr to Kherson, and from thence to Nicolaief. All the vessels con- 
structed here are transported empty down the river to Gloubdky or Ochakow, 
and proceed from thence to the Black Sea on wooden frames called camels, 
because of a sand-bank near Kilbérovin, and they take in their cannon and 
tackle at Sevastopol. The town is quite undefended except by a wall, which 
has been built not for military but police purposes, to prevent peculation and 
smuggling, by allowing no ingress or egress without permission. There is 
no good water at Nicolaief, as that of the rivers is often brackish, as is also 
that which is obtained from wells; but an excellent spring has been found at 
some distance from the town, the water of which has now been introduced, 
and fills a large reservoir, which holdsa sufficient quantity for a much larger 
population than now inhabits Nicolaief.” 

The difference between the conclusions about Russia drawn from 
passing inspection, or even from long experience, compared with 
actual results, is not to be traced to inaccuracy in reporting the 
facts or deficient acumen in reasoning, but to the great difficult 
in foreseeing obstacles, and the means of overcoming them whic 
the human mind simultaneously produces—that is after failure. 
Our manufacturers, of whom we hear so much, are not in this 
particular exempt from the lot of mortals. New attempts involve 
cost, and sometimes non-success. The difficulty of forming an esti- 
mate for work of a new kind is proverbial, and when extensive 
has led to more than one ae The following account of 
the deficiency of water at Sebastopol looks true enough, but means 
a 7 found of counteracting it should the entire city be in- 
ves 

“ The fortifications, then, which render Sevastopol so very strong, are the 
important works on the Northern side; for there is no use in taking the 
town, even if it could be done, as the strongest part of the fortress would yet 
remain. At the same time, if an — were brought sufficiently large to 
invest it completely, the place must fall, because the supplies of food, am- 
munition, and especially of water, would quickly fail. Inu water the place 
is very deficient, as there are no springs in the town, and only two sources 
out of the town by which it is supplied. One of these is the river which 
supplies the docks, through the tunnel which has been described as reaching 
from near Inkerman to the town. This tunnel was recently (January 26) 
stated to be now used not only as a passage for the water but as a safe road 
by which the Russians introduce ne into the town: and this is highly 
probable, as there is a footpath on each side of the conduit. The old town 
of Kherson, as will be stated afterwards, was taken by the Russians in the 
tenth century by cutting off the water-pipes which supplied the town ; and 
om this may be the way in which the modern representative of old 

Sherson will ultimately fall.” 

The aaa historical narratives are not overdone, and 
they render the book more complete, though they somewhat im- 
pede the reader who is looking only to the actual present. From 
this remark must be excepted the Russian conquests, and the wan- 
ton destruction of the monuments whether Classical Pagan, Chris- 
tian, or Mahometan—Greek, Genoese, or Tartar. This was the 
ane of the barbarian destruction on the first invasion by 

arshal Munich, in 1736: the practice has been steadily con- 
tinued when all military excuse had ceased. 

“Exactly one month after their arrival at Perecop, the Russian army ap- 
peared before the gates of Baktchéserai, which ony | utterly destroyef. Two 
thousand houses and a vast palace of the khans were burnt, and the rich library 
which had been collected by Selim Geray Khan, and that of the Jesuits, were 
reduced to ashes. The same fate awaited Akméshed , ay where 
the palaces of the Kalga Sultan, and of the principal Mirzas to the number 
of 1800, were mercilessly given to the flames. Munich had intended also to 
seize Kaffa (Theodosia), the most important fortress of Crimea, when an ill- 
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ness obliged him to return to Perecop, where he received the news of the 
taking of Kilborotin. The town of Azof had been taken a short time before. 
The march of Munich ecross the beautiful plains of Crimea was marked by 
the burning of towns and ravages of all sorts; and the cruelties of whieh he 
was guilty have placed his name beside those of Louvois and Catinat, the de- 
vastators of the Palatinate. Before he left Crimea he razed the lines of Pe- 
recop, and blew up the fortifications of the town.” 

The soil and climate of the Steppes in reference to cultivation 
has been a subject of much consideration. This question, indeed, 
must determine whether Russia proper ever can be a great nation 
in an economical and civilized sense. Some, relying on passages in 
ancient authors, which were probably only reports or traditions, 
conceive that at least a portion of the Steppes was once covered by 
forests. Murchison denies the probability. Koch and Tengo- 
borski hold that the capability varies according to cireumstances. 
Where salt predominates in the soil, no cultivation of any kind can 
take place ; where the soil is very shallow, trees cannot grow, 
though crops may ; where water is not retained, cultivation must 
always be uncertain ; in favourable positions there seem to exist no 
natural obstacles to prevent the growth of trees. The care and cost | 
will prevent the attempt from being undertaken by private persons, | 
because the want of elevated land and the very absence of trees | 
render their cultivation diflicult from the want of screen against the | 
winds of winter. Mr. Seymour’s account of the German colonies | 
seems to show that want of judgment in choosing a site, and of | 
eare and skilled labour in cultivating it, have something to do with 
the barren condition of the Steppes. 

‘The German colonies of the Moloshna, and others of less importance in 
the vicinity of Mariopol, ow | be well compared to oases in the desert. Their 
neat cottages, with well-built barns and out-houses, surrounded by trees and 

dens, and by highly-cultivated fields, bear the signs of wealth and com- 
‘ort, and of the care bestowed upon them by an industrious and intelligent 
population. The German colonies form a striking contrast to the dreary 
country in which they are situated, and to the miserable Russian villages, 
and the still more wretched Tatar aouls, around them. Their situation is 
always well chosen, on some sloping ground, on the border of one of the few 
rivulets that water the country. ‘The population of the Steppes is of a mixed 
character, and is composed of Little Russians, Tatars, Greeks, Cossacks, Ger- 
man colonists, Kalmucks, and Armenians. Although living in the imme- 
diate vicinity of each other, they neither intermarry nor associate much with 
one another.” 

The greater part of the volume is devoted to the countries im- 
mediately touching upon the Black Sea; but Mr. Seymour intro- 
duces other subjects. There are two chapters on the Army and 
Navy: as the facts on the army, however, are chiefly taken from 
Haxthausen, their value may be questioned. If Haxthausen is 
himself trustworthy, which may be doubted, it is probable that only 
such information was given to him as the Russian Government 
wished to have published. The Navy in general has shown that 
its most bitter disparagers did it no injustice. The gunners landed 
at Sebastopol appear to have done their duty, but the sailors are 
really trained as soldiers. “They wear helmets, and for their 
common dress the same long drab greatcoats as the army. They 
are in fact more properly sea-soldiers than sailors. When the 
Grand Duke Constantine inspected the Black Sea fleet, its Admiral 
was obliged to ask permission for the sailors to take off their pro- 
per uniform, as it was found impossible for them to mount the 
rigging in it.” If such men have got their sea-legs, they can 
hardly have their sea-sight on the “ rodling ocean.” 

Mr. Seymour gives an account of the Russians from his own 
extensive acquaintance among them: he agrees with the author of 
Nine Years in Russia as to their natural aversion to war and 
inclination to trade. 

** The most singular thing is, that the people among whom this military 
organization of the whole nation prevails, is, without exception, the most 
—_— people on the face of the earth; and upon this point I believe no 

ifference of opinion exists among all observers. Having lived for several 
years in a position which enabled me to mix much with the officers and men 
of the Russian army, such is my strong conviction of the Russian character. 
M. Haxthausen mentions, as a point admitting of no doubt, ‘ the absence of 
all warlike tendency among the Russian people, and their excessive fear of 
the profession of a soldier.’ The Russian people have no pleasure in wearing 
arms, like the Turk or the Pole: even in their quarrels among themselves, 
which are rare, they hardly ever fight; and the duel, which now often takes 
place among Russian officers, is contrary to the national manners, and a cus- 
tom imported from the West. The people take no pleasure in the fighting 
of beasts or birds, as in bull-fights, or ram-fights, or cock-fights, which are 
common amusements among some Eastern as well as most European nations ; 
and when the Russian is drunk, which often happens, he is never quarrel- 
some, but, on the contrary, caressing and given to tears.” 

This natural tendency is designedly thwarted by the Govern- 
ment for its own ambitious purposes, rather dynastic than national. 

“Ifthe military organization of Russia could be once broken up, the 
people would turn to their natural pursuits, which are decidedly commercial 
and agricultural, And again, if free trade were allowed in the empire, and 
the commercial spirit could satisfy its natural cravings, the increased riches, 
luxuries, and civilization of the country, would show such obvious advantages 
that the military system could not hold its ground. English merchants in 
Russia have assured me, that although there are now few Russian merchants 
engaged in foreign commerce, no people show such natural aptitude for com- 
mercial concerns. The high tariff which is in force, and the absolute pro- 
hibition there is against educating their children in Europe, as no young 
persons between the ages of twelve and twenty-five are allowed under any 
pretext to be absent from their country, alone repress for political purposes 
their natural tendencies. 

“The Russian people wish for European civilization, and to mix with the 
other European nations ; but they are not allowed to do so by their Govern- 
ment; and to check their desire for civilization and their liberal tendencies, 
T have been informed by a German professor who had minutely studied their 
educational system, which is under the absolute control of the Government 
throughout the whole empire, that within the last fifteen years the course of 
study has been checked and thrown back in all the universities and schools 
of the empire. It is a well-known fact to all who have lived in Russia, that 
the Government grew more and more jealous of education up to the breaking 
out of the present war. Foreign tutors and governesses, who are absolutely 


essential for all parents who wish to give their children a good education in } 


Russia, were as far as possible prevented from entering the empire; and two 
years ago the Poles were prohibited from studying at the University of 
Odessa.”” 

Our author's political views are strongly Anti-Russian and Anti- 
| Ministerial. In his introduction, and frequently in his text, he 
| brings forward opinions, and seems to impute it as something 
| more than an oversight in the British Government that they did 
not interfere to check the encroachments of Russia years ago. In 
| this charge we think he is unjust, or at least inconsiderate. A 
| few speculative thinkers, especially on the Continent, favoured by 
| circumstances which gave vitality to their apprehensions, might 
| have been ripe for raising disputes with Russia to terminate in a 

war : the British, and indeed the European public, certainly 

; were not. We see the opinion of Germany even now. Under 
| Louis Philippe, France could not have been depended upon. The 
| public at home, including numbers of sound thinkers, would have 
blamed any Government for hostile entanglements about remote 
objects of uncertain bearing. The Ministry would probably have 
lost their places, and Russia have rather triumphed than been 
checked. The following remarks on the future boundary of Rus- 
sia in the South are well worthy of consideration; for we suppose 
few entertain Lord John Russell’s notion that it is not desirable 
to reduce the territory of the empire. Ina technical sense, how- 
ever, the Asiatic provinces South of the Caucasus have not been 
recognized by us as Russian territory. 

‘“ When peace shall be made, it will be most fortunate should we be able 
| tosecure the freedom of the Eastern coast of the Black Sea by treaty ; for the 
| independence of that country would form one of the best securities against 
| Russian aggression, At the Caucasus Russia may be said to end, and a new 
class of nationalities to begin; and she can only desire to possess that moun- 
tain range with the intention of extending her conquests beyond it. 

“The Caucasus, that is, the mountain range itself, and the countries that lie 
at the foot of them, to the North and South, are the most convenient entrance 
to the heart of the great table-land of Asia, which, when once thoroughly sub- 
dued, might constitute an impregnable citadel whence Russia would be en- 
abled to extend her influence and dominion in every direction. The Cauca- 
sus is the real citadel of Russian power in the South and East, although as 
yet beleaguered by the nations from which it has been partially wrested. 
Russia has surrounded it by an army of 170,000* men, and carefully keeps its. 
inhabitants from communication with civilized Europe. We have never ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of the Russians over this territory, nor over the 
Christian provinces to the South of the Caucasus. If her blockade were per- 
manently removed from the Eastern coast of the Black Sea, and the brave 
inhabitants of the mountains allowed to carry on a liberal commerce with 
Europe, their energies would be quickly turned from war to peaceful arts.” 

* “ This was the strength of the army in 1846, when I left it.” 





THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING.* 

Some twenty years ago, the author of this volume went to Luck- 
now on business “ in the ordinary routine of mercantile life.” He 
was introduced to the King of Oude, without the intervention of 
the Resident; and his then Majesty being partial to Englishmen, 
and English manners or what he thought such, the visitor was 
offered a post in the Royal Household. The volume consists of 
reminiscences of what he saw during his sojourn at the court of 
Lucknow, till the caprice and cruelty of the nominal Monarch to- 
wards his own relations drove the author and one of several other 
Englishmen from the service. 

Although considerably shorn of its extent and power since the 
time of Hastings and Burke, the so-called kingdom of Oude is still 
one of the most important of the protected states. Anything like 
policy or government in an Asiatic monarch, trained among the 
women and slaves of the seraglio, is an exception. Where he has 
a foreign Resident as viceroy over him, as is the case in Oude, any- 
thing like public care is out of the question. To the East India 
Company he is indebted for his throne originally ; it is the Com- 
pany that maintains him there. He pays for a large number of dis- 
ciplined troops, who are liable to be moved against himself on any 
sign of resistance or independence; the forces which may really be 
called his own are only terrible to his subjects. In strict theory, 
the protection refers to foreign affairs ; the Tage being left at 
liberty to do what he likes with his own. This theory, however, 
is greatly modified by an individual Resident’s love of domination, 
the idea lest misgovernment pushed beyond bounds should reduce 
the tribute-paying means of the people, a dread of any hae. | exten- 
sive and striking cruelties, anything much out of the usual course, 
coming to the ears of the British public when in a virtuous mood, 
and, let us also hope, the natural aversion of English gentlemen to 
the malignant cruelties of blind passion or corrupt selfishness. The 
Company, by its agents, doubtless prevents many outrageous 
doings ; but this check to tyranny is only obtained at the expense 
of the Indian sovereign’s independent feeling and free scope of 
action. Political intrigue is the only field for him, if he turn his 
mind at all to the public duties of his position; but he most 
probably abandons business to his minister, and plunges into the 
vilest licence of sensual pleasure, either from natural taste or from 
a wish to lose the sense of his degraded condition. 

Nussir-u-Deen, the King of Oude to whose household the author 
of this volume was attached, appears darkly enough in the de- 
scriptions of his savage cruelty when angry, and his capricious 
disregard of human feeling or suffering when flustered by flowing 
cups and in a mood to enjoy himself. Like potentates in general, 
he had a keen sense of his royal dignity, such as it was; he had a 
natural turn for flatterers and low company; favourites he had, 
but of family or other affection he seems to have been devoid; 
indeed, he is supposed to have been poisoned by his relations at 
about the first opportunity they got. Still there are traces of 


* The Private Life of an Eastern King. By a Member of the Household of his 
late Majesty Nussir-u-Deen, King of Oude, Published by Hope and Co. 
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better things in him. As long as he was sober he had much | 
polished grace of manner, and could on fitting occasions assume 
an air of regal dignity. He had considerable shrewdness, and a 
more enlarged judgment than might have been looked for in a 
man in his position. On critical occasions, not affecting himself, 
he does not seem to have been devoid of readiness or resource. 
He had a sort of curiosity respecting foreign countries; and he 
seems to have proposed to himself, of course in a ludicrous way, 


more successfully attained European habits at table and European 
costume when not engaged in native ceremonials, and sometimes 
even then. Except in the grace of his manner and his public 
dignity, these better qualities are only displayed by fits and starts. 
They are visible enough, we think, to show that Nussir-u-Deen 
was in a measure the victim of a corrupt education and a false 
sae It is not every monarch even in Europe who would 


Oude in the following extract. The native courtiers were by no 
means pleased with the partiality of the King for his English 
attendants, none of whom appear to have previously occupied any 
position, and one of whom—his barber, purveyor, wine-merchant, 
taster, and great favourite—was a mere adventurer of the very 
Jowest stamp. The Native party wished, as one means of abasing 


the principal minister undertook the business. 

* ¢Tt is not right or proper for these gentlemen,’ urged the Nawab, ‘to 
enter into the presence with their shoes and boots on. We never do. Your 
Majesty is somewhat over-condescending in allowing it. Believe me, your 
Majesty’s august father, of happy memory, Ghazi-u-Deen, the great and 
magnificent, would never have sufiered it.’ 

“The King was taken aback for a moment by this bold speech from one 
usually so humble and so pliant; but Rushon-u-Dowlah had screwed his cou- 
rage to the speaking-point, and was not to be answered with a look. s 
Me ‘Am I a greater man than the King of England, Nawab?’ asked his 

ajesty. 

a Tees Majesty is the greatest king in India—greater than the Emperor 
of Delhi. May the asylum of the world live a thousand years!’ Such was 
the wily courtier’s evasive answer. 

*¢ ¢Rushon-u-Dowlah,’ said the King, ‘am I a greater man than the King 
of England >’ 

** *It is not for your Majesty’s servant to say that any one is greater than 


his lord.’ 

** ¢Listen tome, Nawab; and you, General, listen tome. The King of 
their shoes on. Shall they not come into mine, then? Do they come before 
me with their hats on? Answer me, your Excellency.’ 

“ ¢They do not, your Majesty.’ 

“*No; that is their way of showing respect. They take off their hats, 
and you take off your shoes. But, come now, let us have a bargain. Wal- 
lah, but I will get them to take off their shoes and leave them without, as 
you do, if you will take off your turban and leave it without, as they do.’ 

“The Nawab never said a word more on the subject. He was silenced. 
The loss of the turban is the greatest of indignities amongst Mussulmans. 
“May my father’s head be uncovered if I do!’ is no uncommon asseveration 
with them when urged to perform what they will not, or when anxious to 
show that the commission of an action is far from their thoughts.” 

Of course there are no public affairs in the sense of politics. The 
matter of this book consists of external description,—as the streets 
of Lucknow, the King’s palaces, the costumes and general appear- 
ance of the people: or of the private parties and amusements of the 
King, which, as they stand in the book, rarely took place without 
some display of cruelty, caprice, or to European ideas childishness : 
or of field sports and animal fights, of which last the King was a 
great patron. Other subjects occasionally turn up, and sometimes 
the fun of the King leads to serious or tragic consequences ; but the 
staple of the book falls under the three kinds mentioned. 

Some degree of doubt must always attach to an anonymous pub- 
lication which professes to give an account of facts whose correct- 


dence not being readily accessible, if at all. How far The Private 
Life of an Eastern King is altogether authentic, we do not know. 
It seems evidently written by a man who has original knowledge 
of what he professes to describe, though he may not have been 
precisely what he professes. The scenes in the palace possess 
an air of vraisemblance, and do not appear likely to have been in- 
vented; though, supposing the ideas supplied, there is nothing 
beyond the power of a littérateur with a knack of dramatizing. 
The description of the animal fights have all the appearance of a 
transcript. The peculiarities of the different brutes, from the ra- 
pid, watchful, stealthy movements of the tiger with his noiseless 
tread, to the stolidity of the unprovoked buffalo, are well marked. 
The combats, uniform as they might often be supposed to be, are 
varied by slight yet essential differences of butting or pushing, from 
the light gazelle to the massy elephant, and that ina manner which 
conjecture could hardly reach. The degrading effects of Oriental | 


dulgence and tyranny to the potentate yet deprives him of all be- 
neticial power, is well depicted, both as regards the tyrant and his 
people. We think some of the animal fights have more popular 
attraction. The combat of two elephants, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract, has a human interest. On the visit of the Anglo- 
Indian Commander-in-chief to Lucknow, various entertainments 
were got up to amuse him and the Resident. Among others, Mal- 
leer, a veteran elephant, the victor of many fights, was brought 
forward to meet a younger monster that had never been matched. 
Malleer was again victorious; but his mahout or driver, in wildly 
urging the pursuit, fell from his seat, and was trampled on by the 
madly enraged brute, to the great horror of the European part of 
the company. 

“We were all horrified, of course, at the untoward result of our sport, for 
which nobody was to blame but the elephant; when our alarm and horror 








the practice of English monarchs as a model for imitation, as he | 
| advance cautiously, five on each side. ’ 
| must conduct the elephants about, directing the spears against the trunk, 


ave argued so reasonably on a point of etiquette as the King of | 


their rivals, to compel them to come into the presence unshod ; and | 


England is my master; and these gentlemen would go into his presence with | 


ness depends upon the testimony of the writer; confirmatory evi- | 


despotism, especially of a despotism which permits every self-in- | 


were increased at seeing a woman rushing from the side whence Malleer had 
made his appearance, rushing directly towards the elephant. She had an 
infant in her arms, and she ran as fast as her burden would permit. The 
Commander-in-chief stood up in the balcony, exclaiming, ‘ Here will be 
more butchery, your Majesty: can nothing be done to prevent it?’ 

“cs is the mahout’s wife, I have no doubt,’ replied the King: * what can 
be done? 

“ But the Resident had already given the order for the horsemen with 
their long spears to advance and lead off the elephant; given the order, it 
is true, but the execution of those orders was not an affair of a moment. 
Time was lost in communicating them—the men had to mount—they must 
By means of their long spears, they 


which is tender, if the animal is wayward. They are, of course, expert 
horsemen; and must be prepared to gallop off at a moment’s notice, should 
the animal slip past the spear and advance to attack. 

‘Whilst the spearmen were thus preparing to lead off the elephant—that 
| is, mounting, and then advancing cautiously from either side—the poor wo- 
| man, reckless of consequences, was running towards the elephant. 
| * *Q Malleer, Malleer! cruel, savage beast! see what you have done!’ she 
| cried: ‘here, finish our house at once! You have taken off the roof, now 
| break down the walls; you have killed my husband, whom you loved so 
| well—now kill me and his son!” 
| To those unaccustomed to India, this language may appear unnatural or 
| ridiculous. It is precisely the sense of what she said; every word of it al- 
| most was long impressed upon my mind. The mahouts and their families 
live with the elephants they attend, and talk to them as to reasonable beings, 
in reproof, in praise, in entreaty, in anger. : 

“ We expected to see the wild animal turn from the mangled remains of 
| the husband to tear the wife and child asunder. We were agreeably disap- 
| pointed. Malleer’s rage was satiated, and he now felt remorse for what he 
| had done. You could see it in his drooping ears and downcast head. He 
took his foot off the shapeless carcass. The wife threw herself upon it, and 
| the elephant stood by respecting her grief. It was a touching spectacle. 
| The woman lamented loudly, turning now and then to the elephant to re- 

proach him ; whilst he stood as if conscious of his fault, looking sadly at her. 
| Once or twice the unconscious infant caught at his trunk and played with 
| it. He had doubtless played with it often before; for it is no uncommon 
| thing to see the mahout’s child playing between the legs of the elephant; 
it is no uncommon thing to see the elephant waving his trunk over it, al- 
lowing it to go to a little distance, and then tenderly bringing it back again, 
| as tenderly as a mother would. 
“In the mean time, the spearmen were {now advancing. They were 
mounted on active horses accustomed to the work. They came up on either 
side; and gently touching the proboscis of the elephant with the ends of 
their spears, indicated thus what they wanted. Malleer flapped back his 
long ears, and looked threateningly at them. He might let his mahout’s 
wife pacify him; he was not to be led by them: you could see the determi- 
nation in his eye. They touched him again, this time a little more sharply. 
He threw up his trunk, sounded out a defiant threat, and charged full upon 
those on his left. They were off in an instant, their horses scampering away 
with all speed, whilst Malleer pursued. The savage ~;! of the elephant 
was gradually returning; and when the band which he had attacked had 
leaped a wall and were off out of sight, he turned upon the other. It was 
now their turn to fly; which they did as nimbly as their companions, Mal- 
leer pursuing as fast as he could. 
“ *Let the woman call him off!’ shouted the King; ‘ he will attend to 


, 





er. 

** She did so; and Malleer came back, just as a spaniel would do at the 
call of his master. 

** *Let the woman mount with her child and take him away,’ was the 
King’s order. 1t was communicated to her. The elephant knelt at her 
command, She mounted. Malleer gave her first the mutilated carcass, and 
then her infant son. She sat upon his neck, in her husband's place, and 
led him quietly away.” 

The cause of the author and the friend who introduced him to 
the King leaving the service, was a series of disgraceful pranks 
played by the Monarch and his favourite the barber on his uncles. 
{ndependently of the perfect equality with which everybody below 
himself is regarded by the despot, the uncles of the King were ob- 
noxious to his displeasure as having opposed his succession to the 
crown. One had been stripped and grossly insulted after having 
been made drunk at a palace revel. A still older uncle went un- 
willingly to a dinner ; but was soothed by the demeanour of the 
King, and led on to drink. 

“The King gave various toasts, and was in great vein. Asoph was forced 
to drink, and gradually lost all power of directing himself. He sat un- 
steadily in his arm-chair; his head now bowing to the right, now to the left, 
- -- ‘nag hard to keep his eyelids from falling. He was soon nearly blind 

runk. 

“ The King was delighted, and, turning in a pleasant way to his favourite 
made some observation about the drooping head of the unfortunate old man. 

‘“* «His moustache wants arranging now,’ was the barber’s reply, as he 
half rose. 

“* *Go, good khan, and settle it; chuck it into its place vigorously,’ said 
the King, laughing. 

“* The barber rose, and pulled the long moustache at either side ruthless- 
ly, turning the head as he did so first one way, then the other. It was bar- 
| barous usage for any one, but particularly for an aged, infirm, grey-headed 
|man. We exclaimed against it, two of us half rising from our chairs as we 
| did so. The King turned upon us furiously. ‘ Leave your places at your 
peril!’ he exclaimed : ‘ is not the old pig my uncle? I and the khan shall 
do with him as we please.’ 

** It was useless to interfere—worse than useless; it might but bring down 
greater punishment upon the luckless old man. Asoph’s head still moved 
unsteadily. He had opened his eyes widely, smarting with pain at the vio- 
lent wrench given to his moustache, but soon relapsed into this old nodding 
see-saw motion. Drunkenness had quite overpowered him. For a little the 
King seemed intent upon the performance of the tumblers and the dancing- 
girls, his brows still knit and his eyes angry. He had not forgotten our ex- 
clamations. 

“*The old man’s head, as it moved from side to side, obstructed the 
King’s vision occasionally. 

‘** His head must be kept quiet, damn him!’ shouted the irritated sove- 
reign. 

“* The barber was on his feet in a moment. He procured a piece of strong 
fine twine, and with it he megane the drunken Asoph. Dividing the twine 
into two equal parts, he tied one end of each piece firmly in each moustache. 
We could not conceive what his object was. The King looked on delighted. 
The ingenuity of the thing pleased him. A man who had not been accus- 
tomed to wield the razor, the comb and brush, and the curling-tongs, would 
never have tied those pieces of cords so firmly in the long wiry hair. But 
what was to be done with the other ends? We were not left long in doubt. 
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The old man opened his eyes once or twice during the operation, and uttered 
inarticulate sounds. But the wine and brandy he had taken were too power- 
ful for him, and he speedily relapsed into u i 

“ We were not left long in doubt as to the intentions of the barber. He 
tied the ends of the twine, one to each arm of the chair on which the old 
man sat—tied them firmly, caring little to what inconvenience he put the 
King’s uncle, The performances of the nautch-girls and the tumblers went 
=S before. They appeared to pay no attention to what passed at the 

e. 

_“* The King clapped his hands, and laughed loudly at the ingenious de- 
vice of his favourite. With each moustache tied firmly to an arm of the 
chair on which he sat, Asoph’s head drooped in drunken lethargy upon his 
breast. The King whispered the favourite after a little. The little man 
rose and left the apartment. I felt convinced that some new cruelty was 
being practised, and looked meaningly at my friend—he who had introduced 
me into Nussir’s service ; the most influential European at court, the barber 
always excepted. He saw my indignant glance, and understood it. For a 
moment he sat irresolute, on then rising, said calmly to the King, ‘I will 
release your Majesty’s uncle. This is disgraceful!’ 

“**Leave the room!’ shouted the King, enraged beyond all bounds, and 
stamping as he spoke ; ‘ leave the room, sir! Am I not master in my own 
house? in my own palace? Leave the room; and any other gentleman 
who is disposed to interfere between me and my uncle may accompany you.’ 

“ T rose, bowed, and followed my friend.” 





KEIGHTLEY’S LIFE, OPINIONS, AND WRITINGS OF 
MILTON.* 

Mr. Krrentiey is well known for various works of a more or 
less scholastic character, which argue a painstaking conscientious 
mind, that leaves no source of information within reach unex- 
amined, and advances nothing of whose justness the writer is not 
himself convinced. To these qualities of literary morality are to 
be added sense and solidity, with a remarkable power of rejecting 
the non-essential or trivial, so as to present the leading features 
of his subject in an unencumbered form. He has also great clear- 
ness of style, sometimes rising into a kind of force. He is defi- 
cient in variety and animation. The reader is carried along a road 
quite plain and easy, but somewhat tov level in itself, and as re- 
gerds its prospects rather deficient in light and shade, and colour. 

The present work, on the life, poetical character, and political, 
educational, and religious opinions of Milton, partakes of the dis- 
tinctive traits of the author. The particulars which Milton or 
contemporary writers have told respecting his family, the events 
of his life, and his personal character, as well as all that modern 
research has dug out from state papers and fiscal or legal records, 
have been considered, sifted, vo brought together in a manner 
which presents the ascertained facts of his life in the smallest 
compass, and with a brief precision which gives the narrative a 
feature of its own. In like manner, the views of Milton on go- 
vernment, education, and religion, have been deduced from his 
writings, and illustrated where needful by quotations. This vo- 
lume is introductory to an annotated edition of Milton’s Poetical 
Works, the result of an almost lifelong meditation; so that the 
criticism on the writings takes, as is but proper, a general charac- 
ter. These criticisms are on the whole the weakest part of the 
book ; being deficient, it strikes us, in breadth and largeness, if not 
in penetrative acumen. Strange to say of a devout admirer like 
Mr. Keightley, he appears now and then rather to press wrongly 
upon the poet. Dryden observes, and Johnson enforces the obser- 
vation, that Milton saw Nature “ through the spectacles of books.” 
This is more true, we think, of Milton’s later than his earlier 
poems, when Png and blindness naturally threw him upo. re- 
sources already accumulated in his mind, and when of necessity 
the results of observation and reading became blended together. 
Even in the earlier poems, Milton’s extent of knowledge and luxu- 
riance of imagination at times over-enriched his observations by 
illustrations from foreign sources. The following on “ L’Allegro” 
and “Il Penseroso” is scarcely accurate. 

“‘ Exquisitely beautiful as these poems are, they still furnish a proof that 
Milton ‘read Nature through the spectacles of books’ ; for we nowhere meet 
with that accurate description of natural objects, indicative of actual obser- 
vation, which we find in Homer, Dante, and Thomson. Some, too, are in- 
accurate,—as the sky-lark coming to his window, and the bee with Aoneyed 
thigh (crura thymo plena).” 

The “ honeyed thigh ” of the bee is a popular error, like the 
mandrake, or the dragon, or the jewel in the head of the toad, 
and other mistakes in poetical illustrations from natural history. 
We do not conceive that Milton meant the lark was to come to his 
window like the redbreast, but to be heard from his window, 
which is common enough in the realcountry. The following lines 
from the Allegro exhibit a more “ accurate description of natural 
objects” than will easily be found anywhere else. 

““While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack or the barn-door 
Stoutly struts his dames before. a 


Sometime walking, not unseen, 
By hedge-row elms on hillocks green. 
* * * * 


While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his sithe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale ¢ 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 
+ ** Tale ” in the sense of number—counts his sheep. 


There is not only “ accurate description of natural objects in- 
dicative of actual observation” here: independently of its poetry, 
* An Account of the Life, Opinions, and Writings of John Milton. With an 


Introduction to ‘** Paradise Lost.” By Thomas Keightley, Author of ‘* Mythology 
7 © pees and Italy,” “‘ Fairy Mythology,” &c. &c. Published by Chapman and 





it is one of the most English landscapes that ever was painted. 
“ The stack or the barn-door ” makes an universal object national. 

Although many more particulars are known of much smaller 
men than John Milton, that arises from the habit of the age in 
which he lived. The fashion of writing which attends upon cheap 
paper and extended postage increases correspondence, and pre- 
serves more written memorials of men than under a mode of life 
where intercommunication partook of the character of an effort; 
although the memorials after all may not be very biographical. 
In this century, much writing is a fashion. Nothing is omitted to 
the minutest detail. Things are done, and overdone, and we call 
it graphic. Such was not the manner of the seventeenth century ; 
which, moreover, was neglectful of precise chronology. But bs 
these differences, we should have known as much of Milton as 
of any four or six volume man of our own time. His nephew, 
Edward Phillips, who was educated by the poet from young 
boyhood to man’s estate, was employed by him on several occa- 
sions, and maintained an intercourse throughout his life, wrote 
a biography of his uncle. Toland published another life a few 
years after that of Phillips. Elwood the Quaker, who knew Mil- 
ton well, has preserved some interesting particulars of his mind 
and manners. Wood and Aubrey have ios something in the 
same direction. Enemies had their say about a man so eminent 
as a controvertist and a public officer; while some of their charges 
drew from Milton not only vindications but autobiographical 
sketches of himself. His letters are comparatively few ; but there 
are some, and throwing light upon his life; traits of which 
can also be gathered from his poetry. A good deal of interesting 
matter has been discovered by later researches among the national 
records, of various kinds, official, legal, fiscal. Wharton and Todd 
collected many of these documents. Mr. Lemon of the State Paper 
Office discovered, in 1823, that treatise of Milton On Christian 
Doctrine which startled the world by the fact that the author of 
Paradise Lost, although not a modern Unitarian, was an Arian, 
so far as holding that the Son was not of the same nature as the 
Father, and “ maintaining 2 reserve” on the question of the Holy 
Ghost. Mr. Lemon also hunted up some curious documents con- 
nected with the claim of Milton against Widow Powell, the 
mother of his first wife, for a debt; in the course of which his 


| mother-in-law termed Mr. Milton a “harsh and choleric man,” 


who had “ turned away his wife heretofore for a long space upon 
some other occasion [a small occasion] effaced.” In 1850, Mr. 
Hunter the well-known antiquarian directed his patient research, 
his experience in genealogical investigation, and his logical 
acumen, to the elucidation of Milton’s family and family con- 
nexions ; and brought the very remarkable results together in 
his “ Critical and Historical Facts,” under the modest title of 
“Milton; a Sheaf of Gleanings after his Biographers and Annota- 
tors.” The most interesting and personal domestic pictures, at 
perhaps the most interesting period of an illustrious life—its set- 
ting—emanate from the Ecclesiastical Court; and relate to the 
resistance of Milton’s daughters to his will, which gave all 
the property to his wife, except their mother’s portion still due 
from their grandfather’s estate, which they declare “a very 
bad or altogether desperate debt.” The will was nuncupative; 
and although clearer evidence of intention and the reasons on 
which it was founded can scarcely be, it is singular that his bro- 
ther, himself a barrister, did not advise its reduction to writing. 
Christopher Milton was made a judge and knighted by James the 
Second, in 1686. Le Neve, as quoted by Mr. Hunter, says because 
he was a Papist; Mr. Keightley intimates that he was promoted be- 
cause he became a Papist. Both Le Neve and Toland speak 
slightingly of his law. He was in point of character and station 
the most important witness, and thus he deposes in chief. 

“On or about the twentieth day of July 1674, the day certaine he now 
remembreth not, this deponent being a practicer in the Law, and a Bencher 
in the Inner Temple, but living in vacations at Ipswich, did usually at the 
ende of the Terme visit John Milton, his this deponent’s brother the Testa- 
tor articulate, deceased, before his going home ; and soe at the end of Mid- 
summer Terme last past, he this deponent went to visit his said brother, and 
then found him in his chamber within his owne house, situate on Bunhill, 
within the parish of S. Giles, Crepelgate, London: And at that tyme, he 
the said Testator, being not well, (and this deponent being then going into 
the country,) in a serious manner, with an intent (as he believes,) that 
what he then spoke should be his Will, if he dyed before his this deponent’s 
coming the next time to London, declared his will in these oy! words as 
neare as this deponent cann now call to mynd, viz. ‘ Brother, the porcion 
due to me from Mr. Powell, my former [first] wife’s father, I leave to the 
unkind children I had by her: but I have receaved noe part of it, and my 
Will and meaning is, they shall have noe other benefit of my estate than the 
said porcion and what I have besides don for them: they haveing been very 
undutiful tome. And all the residue of my estate I leave to the disposall of 
Elizabeth my loveing wife.’ She, the said Elizabeth his the deceased’s wile, 
and Elizabeth Fysher his the deceased’s then maide-servant, was [at the] 
same tyme goeing upp and downe the roome; but whether she then heard 
the said deceased so declare his Will as above or not, he knoweth not. 

‘* And the said testator at the premises was of perfect mind and memory, 
and talked and discoursed sensibly and well.” 

Mary, the sister of Elizabeth Fisher, the maid-servant men- 
tioned in Christopher Milton’s evidence, was examined; but her 
evidence is only confirmatory of the intention. Elizabeth the ser- 
vant is more particular and characteristic. We quote from her 
answers to the interrogatories, equivalent to the cross-examination 
of the Common Law Courts. 

“ This respondent hath heard the deceased declare his displeasure against 
the parties ministrant his children; and particularly the deceased declared 
to this respondent, that a little before hee was marryed to Elizabeth Milton 
his now relict, a former maid-servant of his told Mary, one of the deceased’s 
daughters and one of the ministrants, that shee heard the deceased was to be 
marryed : to which the said Mary replyed to the said maid-servant, that that 
was noe news to heare of his wedding, but if shee could heare of his death 
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that was something: and further told this respondent, that all his said chil- 
dren did combine together and counsel his maid-servant to cheat him the 
deceased in her markettings; and that his said children had made away some 
of his bockes, and would have sold the rest of his bookes to the dunghill 


women. 
* * * * * 


“This respondent knoweth not what the deceased did in his lifetime be- 
stow on the ministrants his children; and that the interrogative Anne Mil- 
ton is lame, but hath a trade and can live by the same, which is the making 
of gold and silver lace, and which the deceased bred her up to.” 

The following picture of the “ great high priest of all the nine,” 
merry, and mollified through his palate, is pleasant for the 
mind to dwell upon as the life of the poet drew towards its close; 
though presenting a lower view of John Milton. 

** This respondent doth not remember on what day the deceased declared 
the words first by her afore deposed, but it was about noone of such day 
when he was at dinner that the precise words, as neare as this respondent 
can remember, which the deceased used at that time, were these, viz., ‘God 
have mercy, Betty,’ speaking to his wife Elizabeth Milton, for soe hee usu- 
ally called her; * I see thou wilt Pe according to thy promise in pro- 
viding mee such dishes as I think fitt whilst I live, and when I dye thou 
knowest that I have left thee all.’ Et aliter nescit, saving that this re- 
spondent well remembreth that the deceased declared the words last by her 
deposed to the articles of the allegation to this respondent once on a Sunday 
in the afternooue ; but on what day of the month or in what month the said 
Sunday then happened, this respondent doth not remember. 

** Ad tertium interr. respondet, that the occasion of the deceased’s speak- 
ing of the words deposed by this respondent in her answer to the next pre- 
cedent interrogatory was upon the producent’s provideing the deceased such 
victuals for his dinner as hee liked; and that he was then indifferent well in 
health, saving that some time he was troubled with the paine of the gout, 
and that hee was at that time very merry and not in any passion or angry 
humour, neither at that time spoke anything against any of his children 
that this respondent heard of.” 

In addition to the subjects already mentioned, Mr. Keightley 
has added brief notices of the parents, wives, children, and 
friends of the poet, as well as of his relations by marriage, so far as 
any facts referring to them can be ascertained. The reader has 
thus in a single volume the pith of the life, opinions, and family 
connexions of Milton, with a general view of his works. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

The publications of the week have been relieved from commonplace chiefly 
by Mr. Murray, and Messrs. Parker. Albemarle Street has sent forth Mr. 
Seymour’s timely and informing volume on Russia, of which a notice ap- 
pears in this number; Messrs. Parker, a book of considerable promise, 
though the subject is not of such instant interest, the Hon. H. A. Mur- 
ray’s travels in Cuba and North America. Mr. Murray also publishes five 
volumes of a less attractive kind, at least for lay critics. Mr. Mozley 
of Magdalen College obliges the religious world with a treatise on the 
Augustinian doctrine of * Predestination,” in a single volume with some 
rather elaborate notes. Mr. Jowett, Tutor as well as Fellow of Balliol, 

ublishes annotations and dissertations on Paul’s Epistles to the Thessa- 
onians, Galatians, and Romans, intwo volumes. Mr, Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, of wider popular fame from his Life of Arnold and other works, has 
taken the Epistles to the Corinthians for similar comment and critical 
treatment; though the last volumes are not strictly of the week, but ac- 
cidentally dropped out of sight on their first arrival. A goodly array of di- 
vinity, of a scholastic if not a technical kind! and therefore we fear not 
very tractable for our columns. The annotations on Corinthians may pos- 
sibly be the most so, from the practical nature of several of the topics which 
the Apostle handles. 

Lands of the Slave and the Free; or Cuba, the United States, and Ca- 
nada. By the Honourable Henry A. Murray. In two volumes. 

A Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, By J. B. 
Mozley, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans: 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations. By Benjamin Jowett, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. In two volumes, 

The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians ; with Critical Notes and 
Dissertations. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A., Canon of Canter- 
bury, late Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford ; and Author 
of the “ Life of Dr. Arnold,” &c. In two volumes. 

The Jealous Wife. By Miss Pardoe, Author of “The Life of Marie De 
Medicis,” &c. In three volumes. 

The Rival Roses: 2 Romance of English History. By the Author of 
* Royalists and Roundheads,” &c. In three volumes, 

Russia on the Black Sea and Sea of Azof : being a Narrative of Travels 
in the Crimea and bordering Provinces; with Notices of the Naval, 
Military, and Commercial Resources of those Countries. By H. D. 
Seymour, M.P. With Map, &c. 


Iphigenia at Delphi; a Tragedy. By the Reverend Archer Gurney, 
Author of “ King Charles the First.’ 

[The subject of this drama is derived from the view that Euripides takes of 
the story of Iphigenia. The scene is laid at Delphi; whither Electra has 
gone to lay upon the altar of Apollo the fatal axe with which Orestes at her 
instigation slew their mother. To Delphi also come Orestes, his friend Py- 
lades, and Iphigenia herself, having succeeded in carrying off the statue of 
Diana from the temple in Tauris, to lodge the goddess in her brother's 
temple. After five acts of suspense, situation, and narrative rather than 
action and discourse, Orestes is purified; and Pylades marries Iphigenia, 
instead of Electra as some authorities intimate. 

There is a long-established opinion that the heroic events of classical 
story are not fit for a modern tragedy; and, the subjects being equal, a 
fable from our own modes of thought and conduct is doubtless to be pre- 
ferred. The cause of so many fuilures, however, is less in the subject than 
in the writer. To rise to the height of those great arguments in which 
heroes and sometimes gods appear on the scene, would require Marlow’s 
genius to be refined, or Milton’s to be qualified for the drama. Gigantic lofti- 
ness must predominate throughout—in thought, in sentiment, in manners, 
and in passion, combined with a certain statuesque severity, which yet must 
pass from stone into life. Without these qualifications, a writer might as 
well attempt another Divine Comedy or Paradise Lost a3 a Greek traged 
with any hope of success. Mr. Archer Gurney exhibits a poetical mind, 
trained in a good school; but he is far from being equal to Iphigenia at 
Delphi. There are occasionally weighty lines, but the verse in general does not 
Tise much above dramatic mediocrity, still less maintain the vivid grandeur 
necessary to such a theme. There are some striking situations: as where 








Myron, a follower of Orestes, who has escaped from the slaughter, as he 
fancies, of his master and friend at Tauris, first encounters Iphigenia; or 
when Electra, on first meeting Iphigenia, feels instinctively drawn towards 
her; or when she again meets the priestess of Tauris, after she has learned 
Myron’s suspicions, They are not, however, well developed dramatically ; 
nor is the conduct of the whole tragedy learnedly managed | 


[The week has produced several Education books of a higher class than usual. 

The Baital Pachisi ; or Twenty-five Tales of a Demon: a new edition 

of the Hindi Text, each word expressed in the Hindustani character 

under the corresponding word in the Nagari; and with a perfectly 

literal English Interlinear Translation, accompanied by a Free Trans- 

lation in English at the foot of each page, and Explanatory Notes. 

By W. Buckhardt Barker, M.R.A.S., Oriental Interpreter, and Profes- 

sor of the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and Hindwistanf Languages at 

Eton. Edited by E. B. Eastwick, F.R.S., Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages, and Librarian in the East India College. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries systematically Abridged, and adapted to the 
Existing State of the Law and Constitution, with great Additions, 
By Samuel Warren, of the Inner Temple, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Re- 
corder of Hull, and one of her Majesty's Counsel. 

A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Abridged from the larger Dic- 
tionary by William Smith, LL.D., Editor of the Dictionaries of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, Biography, Mythology, and Geography. 

Quintus Tloratius Flaccus. 

The Baital Pachisi is a Hindi translation from the Sanserit through an 
intervening medium ; and is useful in the study of Hindf from the brevity 
and character of the tales themselves, and the number of colloquial expres- 
sions they contain. The work having been selected as one of the text-books 
upon which to examine military candidates for the Company’s service, this 
edition has been published to assist the student. It contains an interlinear 
translation on the Hamiltonian principle,—that is, a literal translation, 
word for word, of the original text in its natural order, and a iree version at 
the foot. The Hamiltonian system, as it is called, may plead the high prac- 
tical authority of Sydney Smith in its favour; but notwithstanding his re- 
commendation, we have little faith in it as a means of general tuition of 
youth. All which it can really do is to furnish a vocabulary; and that is 
more directly attainable, and to much better purpose, by a well-chosen list 
of words. If grammar, as seems to be designed, is to be taught, it will be 
taught more readily and easily by progressively-chosen lessons, than by 
plunging a tyro into an author and calling upon him to parse indiseri- 
minately without a knowledge of either accidence or syntax. For adult or 
semi-adult tuition the method is useful ; enabling the pupil to advance more 
quickly by himself into the heart of a language, and with assistance to ap- 
ply the rules of grammar and construction more readily than he could do in 
the common mode. This is the advantage of the book before us; and a great 
one it is for candidates such as this volume is chiefly designed for. 


Dr. Warren's abridgment of Blackstone, with the corrective and additional 
matter rendered necessary by the changes in the law since the great com- 
mentator wrote, more especially the extensive alterations since the Reform 
Bill, is a valuable book. The author’s friend the late John William Smith 
had published a species of selections from Blackstone in 1836, for the “* use 
of students and young persons,” which became so popular that a mere re- 
print was last year exhausted in three months. This edition was superin- 
tended by Smith's old friend and biographer, Samuel Warren, who had him- 
self for nearly twenty years contemplated and at last abandoned the idea of 
a new edition of Blackstone. In scrutinizing the extracts, the editor found 
the wonderful changes eighteen years had effected in the law; and hence 
the idea of the present volume, which may be said to contain the pith of 
Smith’s and Warren’s studies on the broader and more popular features of 
the present law. How needful it is, either to the juvenile law student or 
the upper classes in schools, is indicated by the fact that two-thirds of the 
volume are new matter. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller Latin-English Dictionary is an abridgment of his 
larger work, of which we lately gave an account; and is designed for the 
use of the younger classes in schools, Its two great features are the order 
of exhibiting the meaning of words, which shows first the primitive and 
then the figurative sense, sufficiently illustrated by comment and quotation 
of authgrities; and the manner in which the pupil’s attention is directed 
to the use of etymology. In form it is like the common Entick’s; in system, 
completeness, and all the comprehensiveness and refinements of modern 
scholarship, it far surpasses that very useful book. 


The Horace is from the text of Mr. Macleane’s larger edition of the social 
and courtly bard in the * Bibliotheca Classica.” It is a neat volume, with 
a well-printed Latin text; but the chief feature is the numerous wood-cuts 
from the best authorities, illustrative of the poems among which they are 
inserted. If they do not exactly “ throw light upon the text,” they please: 
the eye, inform the mind, and furnish “ suggestive” matter. ] 


[The three following books of Sermons differ in their nature and objects, 
though each possesses a certain degree of scholastic and theological merit. 
They are all rather deficient in the faculty which, combining acquired know- 
ledge of Christian doctrine and ethics with original perception of actual life, 
applies theology to practice with effect—that is, in a literary sense. 

The Lord’s Prayer, and other Sermons. By Charles Parsons Reichel, 
B.D., Professor of Latin in the Queen’s University, Chaplain to his 
Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, &c. 

Seven Sermons, chiefly connected with Public Events of the year 1854. 
Preached in the Chapel of Marlborough College. LBy George Edward 
Lynch Cotton, M.A., Master of Marlborough College, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Practical Sermons. By G. William Brameld, M.A., of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, Vicar of East Markham. Second series. 

The selection of ** The Lord’s Prayer’ by Mr. Reichel for a series of ser- 
mons, gives unity of subject; but this is marred by a discursive habit, as 
well as by breaking down the prayer into too many separate texts. The 
miscellaneous sermons that follow the series on the Prayer seem more at- 
tractive, though they are still too discursive. ‘Stick to the text”’ is a good 
motto for a preacher. Mr. Reichel’s volume is composed in an able and 
scholarly manner. 

Mr. Cotton’s “‘ Seven Sermons” on public events in 1854 were preached 
to the students at Marlborough College; and their very fitness for the place 
of delivery somewhat militates against their general effect. The line of 
argument and appeal which is proper to youth or young men about to em- 
bark in life does not tell with the same force on those who are actually en- 
gaged in the warfare of the world. The preface requires a line of remark in 
reference to the topics of the sermons, It is to the effect that the examina- 
tion required for the Army should be revised and more clearly defined ; and 
that our public schools should combine a practical with their classical course 
of study, 

The volume of Mr. Brameld is what it professes to be—practical sermons 
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[ Saturday, 





on the duties of religion addressed to the general class of minds, and well 
adapted for family reading.] | 





The Music-Master, a Love Story; and two Series of Day and Night 
Songs. By William Allingham. With nine Wood-cuts; seven de- | 
signed by Arthur Hughes, one by D. G. Rossetti, and one by John | 
E. Millais, A.R.A. 

Pencillings. By Thomas Wilson. 

The Cottage Hero; a Tale of the Crimean War. By George William 
Swanston. 

The Only Real Ode to Cologne: a Legend concerning the Invention of 
Eau de Cologne. 

[Of these books of verse The Music-Master is the best ; but it is compiled 
trom books, periodicals, or ballads already published, with some new additions : 
the pictures are attractive and graceful. J’enct/lings is a collection of miscel- 
laneous verses, not rising above second-rate or third-rate magazine poetry. 
The Cottage Hero is really a description of the battle of Alma, though pro- 
fessing to trace the career of a private soldier promoted to be corporal. A 
very poor attempt at the grotesque fun of Ingoldsby is Zhe only Real Ode 
to Cologne.] 

On Local Treatment of the Mucous Membrane of the Throat for Cough 
and Bronchitis, By J. E. Riadore, M.D., F.R.CS., &e. 

[The peculiarity of the treatment which Dr. Riadore recommends for cough | 
urising from irritation of the mucous membrane, not consumptive cough, 
consists in dissolving alum in the mouth and swallowing the saliva. He also 
recommends the direct application of nitrate of silver: but this is not alto- 
gether new, as indeed he intimates. There is a good deal more in the book 
than this, but scarcely possessing the novelty the author seems to suppose. 
Surely most medical practitioners consider the temperament and constitu- 
tions of their patients in prescribing, and endeavour to trace irritation of the 
mucous membrane to its remoter causes. ] 

Love's Martyrdom: a Play, in five acts. By John Saunders, late Editor 
of the * People’s Journal.” 


The call for a new edition of such a large and expensive work as Mr. 
Johnston’s * Dictionary of Geography’’ confirms the opinion we passed 
upon it on its first appearance—that it was “ likely to form the most complete 
and useful gazetteer ever published.””’ The present edition has been com- 
pletely revised, and in great part rewritten, to bring down the information to 
the latest date. In the articles we have consulted some reference has been 
made to facts connected with the war; but the scale of the articles does not 
seem to have been changed on account of temporary circumstances. 

The fourth edition of Dr. Rush’s work on the * Human Voice” has 
reached us from America. The demand for a fourth edition at the end of 
nearly — years scarcely warrants the author’s complaint of neglect; 
especially when the book is bulky, and on a subject whose interest is 
so limited as the rhetorical “ inflexions”’ and pitch of the voice,—though 
the Doctor treats the subject more aw fond than common teachers of elocu- 
tion. 

Dictionary of Geography, Descriptive,’ Physical, Statistical, and ITis- 
torical; torming a complete General Gazetteer of the World. By 
Alex. Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S8., &c.; Author of “The 
Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena,” &c. Second edition, thorough- 
ly revised and corrected. 

The Philosophy of the Human Voice: embracing its Physiological His- 
tory ; together with a system of Principles, by which Criticism in the 
Art of Elocution may be rendered intelligible and instruction definite 
and comprehensive. To which is added, a brief Analysis of Song and 
Recitative. By James Rush, M.D, Fourth edition, enlarged. 

The National French Grammar, arranged on a new plan, with suitable 
Conversational Exercises in English and French, &c, To which is 
added, a Dialogue of Louis Napoleon’s Visit to England, and a Guide 
to Paris. By G.J. eames ~~ A.B. Fourth edition. 

AP. 

Stanford’s Map of the Sea of Azov. Compiled from the Russian, Eng- 
lish, and French Documents, 1855. 

. very distinct outline of the shores of the Sea of Azoff, the Peninsula of 

<ertch, and the Circassian coast as far as Anapa. It marks the position of 
Gheisk, which we have not seen in other popular maps; and includes plans 
of Kaffu and Anapa.] 


PAMPHLETs. 





Speech of Earl Grey, in the House of 
Lords, on Friday, the 25th of May, on 
the Negotiations at Vienna. 

Plan of a Female College for the Help of 
the Rich and of the Poor: the substance 
of a Lecture delivered at the Working 
Men’s College, to a Class of Ladies. 
By F. D. Maurice, Chaplain of Lin- 
colo’s Inn. 

Thoughts on National Education. By | 
Lord Lyttelton. 

The Signs of the Times: a Lecture deli- 
vered to the Members of the Moffat 
Mechanics’ Institute. By R. H. A. 
Hunter, Esq. 

On National Education as bearing on 
Crime. Being an Appendix to a recent 
Pamphlet on the Mark System of Pri- 
son Discipline. By Captain Macono- 
chie, R.N., K.H, 

Tables showing the Income-tar of Sixteen 
Pence in the Pound, or 61. 13s. 4d. per 
cent, on sums varying from is. 3d. to 
1,000,0007.; with additional tables ap- 
plicable to the rates of 114d. and 8d. in 





. 

the pound. By George and Joseph K. 
Aston, Accountants. 

A Suggestion for Supplying the Literary, 
Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institutes of 
Great Britain and Ireland with Lec- 
turers from the Universities. By Lord 
Arthur Hervey, M.A., Rector of Ick- 
worth-with-Horringer, President of the 
Bury St. Edmund’s Atheneum. 

Language a Heaven-born Gift. By Dr. 
K. P. Ter Reehorst, Member of the 
Royal College of Preceptors, Author of 
‘The Mariner’s Friend,” in ten lan- 








guages. 
Moral Theology of the Church of Rome. 
No. I. 8. Altonso Dé Liguori’s Theory 
of Truthfulness. An Article reprinted 
from ** The Christian Remembrancer.” 
Fall of the Czar! “ Mene, mene, tekel 
upharsin.” The Lament of Peters- 
burg; a Poem, written on the occa- 
sion of the Death of the late Emperor 
of Russia, NicholasI. By a Clergyman. 
A brief Exposure of the Reverend John J. 
S. Lerowne. By the Editor of Jashar. 











Fine Arts. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION: LANDSCAPES. 

The landscape section does not form a very remarkable lot, yet seve- 
ral features in it are to be remembered. Mr. Anthony’s contribution 
is “ Stratford-upon-Avon—the Close of an Autumnal Day.” A sense of 
warm pleased tranquillity is the predominant feeling of this very beauti- 
ful and elaborate picture; but this is somewhat interfered with by the 
threatening cheerlessness of the left-hand division of the sky; the whole 
of which, indeed, though its opposite portion displays some subtile and 
charming gradations of tint, is the least satisfactory element in the work, 
looking less as if direct from nature than the rest. The glassy water in 
the foreground, with its closed lock, the glow of the meadow-grass, deep 
and tender, yet sunken as in true subjection to the effect of sunset which 
yields slowly to the early twilight, the abundant character and discrimi- 
nation in the trees and bushes beyond the stream, the sweet distant cloucs, 
sheep browzing, and quaint glimpse of houses, are points treated as Mr. 





Anthony knows how to treat them at his best; and more we could not say, 


The man cutting the grass is introduced with that likelihood and vigorous 
sureness which constantly distinguish the human accessories in this artist’s 
landscapes. Stratford Church rears its pallid steeple in the middle dis- 
tance. Mr. Danby gives three further examples of his single sunset-— 
purple-shadowed red, broad and calm. It is certainly mannered, and 
even not free from mechanism, but with a beauty in it notwithstanding. 
We like best the “ Evening,” with its homeward hay-carts and dim hot 
serenity ; the fair tall sentinel-like trees on the rising to the left, with 


| their mysterious colour, form a passage of much loveliness. Another 


sunset is in the vast “Rome” of Mr. Roberts; of which the upper part 
burns crimson in the light, the lower looms dusky in the contrasted shade. 
The picture verges on the panoramic class,—painted rapidly and decisively, 
with less solidity than breadth, to produce its effect upon the eye from some 
distance,—and realizes the aim endeavoured for. Buildings and spots 
of interest are marked out in it in crowded profusion. Mr. Stanfield also 
has a very large picture—“ St. Sebastian during the Siege under the Duke 
of Wellington”—which may be taken as a ne plus ultra exemplification 
of the trained competence and absence of interest which distinguish the 
painter, Mr. Cooke’s marines maintain the fair fame which he has earned ; 
but his “ Winter—a Scene on the Fens of Huntingdonshire ”’—is mere 
child’s play. “W is Winter,” say the A BC books; and, by a like 


| simple ellipsis, Mr. Cooke says, ‘ White paint is Winter.” The 


zealous fidelity of Mr. Lear is embodied in “ The Temple of Basse, 
or Phigaleia, in Arcadia, from the Oak-woods of Mount Cotylium; the 
Hills of Sparta, Athome, and Navarino, in the distance.” It is gratifying 
to find the facility which has always characterized this talented painter 
now constantly controlled and elevated by the strictest study of truth: 
the colour looks rather cold, but we fancy that effect is to some considera- 
ble extent dependent on the position which the picture occupies. Mr. 
Creswick we must call indifferent on the present occasion; he appears to 
have done his work with indifference, and the result corresponds. With 
much natural and acquired ability, and some feeling, he seems now to 
make hacknied makebelieve and reminiscence serve the turn of the 
ever-fresh and life-throbbing face of Nature; dim greens, and greys, and 
browns, that of her prism-tinged robe. The example whose merits ap- 
pear to us the least eclipsed by this systemis “ The Nearest Way in 
Summer-time,”—for which Mr. Ansdell has supplied the animated 
agents. Mr. Redgrave’s plan is different. He paints either direct from 
nature, or does his best, by the lavishing of minute details, to make one 
suppose so; but, except in capital instances, he fails to awaken the senti- 
ment for which he labours. He as it were informs you that the senti- 
ment resides in such and such objects and combinations ; but he does not 
prove it to you by self-evidence. The green hill-side seen through the 
opening of the trees in his “ Bird-Keeper” is the passage in which 
he comes nearest to the achievement of his aim. Mr. Lee is even 
more sloverly, effaced, and vapid, than usual; nevertheless, there are in 
him the dregs of a faculty for representing nature in an unsophisticated 
easy manner—dregs now savourless, indeed, but still wholesome rather 
than deleterious. 

Three of the first-rate appearances in landscape may be called new— 
two nearly, and one, we think, entirely so. Mr. Hook pursues the path 
of which he gave a hint last year. Fresh simple nature—grassy, sunny, 
shady—seldom finds a more feeling exponent. One gets a sense of 
homely out-of-doors health in looking at Mr. Hook’s pictures. ‘ The 
Birth-place of the Streamlet ” is exquisitely cool and sweet, with a reflex 
glimpse of the sun too in the bright golden-haired head of the little 
boy who strays along the slope in childish reverie. In another, bearing 
the motto, 

* Colin thou kenst, the Southern shepherd’s boy,”’ 
the pure green hill-side is steeped, and with no strain or parade, in 
that sentiment which Mr. Redgrave tries for much harder, and realizes 
only in snatches, So far from being laboured, these landscapes are even 
slight, but they are altogether genuine: the accessory figures slight 


almost to feebleness, yet nice enough in character and tone to further the’ 


feeling of the scenes. Of three contributions by Mr. Inchbold, one, ** The 
Moorland,” is hung entirely out of sight—a shameful act of tyranny ; 
another, “ At Bolton,” tells as flat and chill, yet it is chaste and poetic ; 
“A Study in March” is a most delicious little piece—pure and perfect in 
its soft pale colour, and unsurpassably tender as a description of the season 
of early promise, with its blue sky, and scarce budding boughs, and nib- 
bling sheep, and clustered primroses. All these works are elaborated with 
the deepest delicacy and minuteness, yet in such wise as to display the 
artist’s grasp and strength quite as much as his searching study. The 
same season is chosen by Mr. W. Davis in his picture—‘“ Early Spring 
Evening, Cheshire.” This also is scarcely visible; but we think we 
cannot be mistaken in saying that it isa most noble production; not 
truer, but even more intense, than Mr. Inchbold’s, selected with a poet’s 
eye and spirit, and full of reverence and originality. Solemn and touching 
in its general impression, each part of the picture appears to be wrought 
with entire completeness and sincerity; the enclosure of unclad trees, 
their manifold stems rising against the twilight air like thin rods, the 
gathering dusk, the dim grass, the group of -children, even the uncertain- 
tinted brick wall. Mr. Davis seems to us by this first work destined to 
do things as beautiful, fine, and deep, as any man living. 

Neither is the career of Mr. J. M. Carrick a questionable one. His 


| “ Borrowdale” is full of the most unaffected study, skill, and intelli- 


gence, so quietly presented as almost to withdraw uncommon merit from 
the casual observer's recognition. ‘ Langstrath, Borrowdale,” appears to 
be equally good, if one could only see it. Mr. Dearle’s “Trout Stream 
in Wales” has the lucid atmosphere and water, and the unmanufactured 
quality, observable in his best previous works, and fully in as rich mea- 
sure: the trees have tree-like nature, organic and full-bodied, yet their 
texture and colour betray a neglect of exact representation in favour of 
dexterous indication—a kind of pictorial short-hand. Mr. Dearle will 
not do justice to his acute sense of what is natural and lovely unless he 
castigate this tendency. ‘ Magpie Island, near Henley on Thames,” is 
a very clever and even delightful portrait, by Mr. Dearmer, of a river- 
nook with river-side willows, and green intertexture of water-reflections, 
and pleasure-boat with its ease-enjoying occupants of either sex. The 
greens are somewhat crude, but cool and pleasant. Mr. W. Linnell, in 
his “Country Road,” comes, although less warm and free, very near the 
Linnell—for whose handiwork, indeed, the picture seems to be generally 
accepted. Mr. Oakes puts his individual talent and expression into “ The 
Devil’s Kitchen, Carnarvonshire” ; but it looks rather overdone. ‘“ Near 
Rome—Landscape with Buffaloes,” represents, and with credit to its 
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painter, Zahner, the greater attention of a foreign school of landscape to 
general and sustained character than to the realization of parts. Mr. F. 
Watts and Mr. Burt show aptitude in a style related to Constable’s; Miss 
Witcombe develops the same nice observation and clear Priraphaelite 
style, with a tone of quiet confidence, Which we remarked at the Suffolk 
Street Exhibition; and Mr. F. H. Henshaw, in “‘ The Edge of the Wood” 
evinces, or seems to evince—for he too is under the ban of the hangers— 
good qualities somewhat analogous. 





CHRISTIAN ART: THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 
MISS TWINING, 


EARLY 


gravings on wood, in continuation of the series from Giotto’s Frescoes in 
the Arena Chapel at Padua. On previous occasicns we paid our tribute 
to the never-surpassed greatness of the painter, and the good service ren- 
dered by the Society in this effort, and we need not repeat what was then 
said. The present set begins with the Salutation, and then enters upon 
the series of the Life of Christ from the Nativity to the Baptism. With 


it appears the second portion of Mr. Ruskin’s illustrative notice ; limited | 


now to a brief suggestive comment on each of the accompanying designs. 
Of these the most beautiful is the first,—the Salutation; of which a 
water-colour—somewhat “improved” in drawing, as one may gather 
from the wood-cut—is included in Mr. West’s series at the Crystal Pa- 
lace. Nothing can exceed the noble suavity, the gracious sacredness of 
this group. The Nativity brings the Announcement to the shepherds 


into the same composition with the Virgin and her Child and the ponder- | 


ing St. Joseph. The Wise Men’s Offering Mr. Ruskin numbers among 
‘*the slips or shortcomings of great masters”: we think, however, that 
the dignity and beauty of the standing angel might claim note as well as 
the blowzy Madonna and toy-shop camels, The Presentation in the 
Temple is pointed out as noticeable for the naturalistic spirit which it 
displays, and for the thoughtful introduction of an angel—apparently the 
Angel of Death, come that Simeon may “depart in peace.” The Flight 
into Egypt, distinguished by a chaste and beautiful Madonna, presents 
some figures walking behind her; whose meaning, to us by no means ob- 
vious, Mr. Ruskin does not try to clear up. 
the generally impassive treatment of the Massacre of the Innocents to a 
possibly abstract intention, does he allude to the three male figures at the 
left hand, who take no share in the action, but appear troubled at the 
bloody sight. One may perhaps imagine them to stand for the three wise 
men, whose withdrawal incited Herod to the massacre, or more likely for 
the fathers of Israel, horror-struck, yet unresisting : on either assumption, 
their presence would go far to contirm the idea of an abstract treatment. 
The kind of grin of agony upon the mothers’ faces is a peculiarity of which 
this is not the sole example in Giotto. The young Christ in the Temple, 
still more justly than the Wise Men’s Offering, is pronounced a failure. 
The last subject, the Baptism, contains much deserving of admiration ; 


by Pliny and Vitruvius under the name of “circumlitio”; and Praxi- 
teles is mentioned by one non-contemporanecous author as the first man 
who exhibited a statue in all the whiteness of the marble. Demotie co- 
louring, says Signor Monti, was undoubtedly less than that of the hieratic 
period, but not less certain. He conceives the result, however, to have 
been more a tone than a positive colour; and expresses his conviction 
that the colouring never altered the surface of the marble or concealed the 
character of its appearance. This view, we may observe, is widely dif- 


| ferent from that which has received a practical expression, as far as it 


goes, in the coloured Parthenon frieze at the Crystal Palace, with the 


| painting of which Signor Monti is himself officially credited—although, 
. —— : a" ‘. . ; as we have heard it intimated, with only partial accuracy. 
The sixth year’s issue of the Arundel Society consists of eight en- | 


Christian art is to form the subject of the remaining two lectures of the 
series ; the interest and careful preparation of which have amply main- 
tained whatever good opinion may have been earned by the first. It 
strikes us, however, as somewhat singular—or would so strike us, were 
not the paradox a common one—that a sculptor who so consistently advo- 
cates refined severity in his art as Signor Monti does, should aim so little 


| at it in his own works. 


Neither, while ascribing 


although Mr, Ruskin, ever sympathetic but never hoodwinked by his | 


sympathy, truthfully points out that its devotional significance is not 
great. 

The annual report of the Socicty’s Council, which has removed to per- 
manent quarters at No. 24 Old Bond Street, states that Mr. W. O. Wil- 
liams, the artist employed to make the copies from the Arena Chapel, has 
completed his task. ‘The only work from the hand of Giotto which he 
a is the large fresco of the Last Judgment, on the Western 
wall, 
its interest or merit, but partly because the expense of producing so vast 
a work would exhaust the income of the Society for one if not two years 
after completing the present series, and partly because Giotto’s treatment 
of the subject, however appropriate to medieval feeling and belief, would 
probably fail of the desired solemnity in the eyes of the present age.” 

Ve do not see much force in the second of the reasons assigned. ‘The 
Council add, that “it is not improbable that some other work, of a some- 
what different character, may before long be commenced, and carried on 
conjointly with the publication of the Arena Chapel.” 

With the name of the Arundel Society we have coupled in our heading 
that of Miss Twining, the authoress of “ Symbols and Emblems of Early 
and Medieval Christian Art”; a new contribution from whom to the 
same cause * now lies before us. This is a volume of very tasteful appear- 
ance ; illustrating, by juxtaposition of designs chiefly of the medieval 
times, the connexion between Old Testament types and New Testament 
antitypes. The examples are selected in great measure from the Biblia 
Pauperum, the earliest example of wood-engraving, from the Speculum 
Humane Salvationis, also of the fifteenth century, and a Bible of the thir- 
teenth in the British Museum; some from the Catacombs, others from 
the sixteenth and even early seventeenth centuries. Miss Twining has 
herself lithographed them in outline, without any elaboration, but with 
fidelity suflicient to preserve the thought, quaint manner, and often earn- 
est feeling, which pervade them. The book is rendered completer by ex- 
tracts from writers who have enlarged upon the same types, and by a few 
remarks of Miss I wining’s own; and it brings together compendiously 
and well much interesting material for study. 

* Types and Figures of the Bible, Illustrated by the Art of the Early and Middle 
Ages. By Louisa Twining. Published by Longman and Co. 


SIGNOR MONTI’S LECTURES, 

The fourth lecture of this series, to which we have before referred 
was given on Wednesday, continuing the subject of Greek art in its na- 
tive land and among the Romans. The figures of which diagrams had 
been presented on the last occasion again passed under review with some- 
what more of detail,—the Niobe, the beautiful and womanly Polyhymnia, 





LANDSEER’S WATERLOO, , 

Waterloo week—if there is such a thing during the French alliance— 
has been appropriately marked by the issue of tickets to view, at Messrs. 
Jennings’s establishment in Cheapside, the large picture by Landseer of 
“A Dialogue at Waterloo,” which was exhibited at the Academy in 
1850, and which will continue visible in its present quarters till about 
the middle of next month. The picture, it will be remembered, portrays 
the victorious Duke, in his honoured old age, visiting, with the Mar- 
chioness of Douro, the crowning field of his manhood’s fame, and point- 
ing out to his companion, with most characteristic action, spots which his 
inward eye sees yet more vividly than the outward organ. A group of 
Belgian peasants is in the foreground, exhibiting “‘ Guides to Waterloo” ; 
others importune the groom in the background, who has to put on all his 
stolidity to outface them. It is a work of which a renewed inspection in 
1855 will be found fully to confirm the admiration which it evoked in 
1850: and we are glad to be reminded that it belongs to the nation, 
having been one of the commissions from Mr. Vernon pending at the 
time of his decease, and comprised in his munificent gift. For some 
time past, it has been under the hands of Mr. Atkinson for engraving. 
The first proofs of his work have now been delivered, with a result 
highly creditable to his reproductive skill; and the prints are to be on 
sale within some couple of months. 


BIRTHS, 
On the 14th June, at Gunton Park, the Lady Suffield, of a son. 
On the 15th, at Bamburgh Castle, Northumberland, the Wife of M. R. Bigge, Esq., 
prematurely, of a son, stillborn. 
On the 16th, at Bookham, the Hon. Mrs. Toler, of a daughter. 
On the 16th, in Grosvenor Square, Lady Charles Lennox Fitzroy, of ason. 
On the 17th, at the Old Park House, Derbyshire, the Lady Anna Chandos Pole, of 


a daughter. 
On the 17th, at Milverton, Somerset, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Ran- 


| dolph, of a son. 


This the Council thought it right to omit ; not from any doubt of | 


a 


the Farnese Hercules, the never-ending Laocoon, and many others, with por- | 


traits of the prae-Roman and Roman periods down to the final leavings of 
Greece—here a foolish Trajan, there the total decadence of the Arch of 
Constantine. Signor Monti then proceeded to the interesting subject of 
the technical means employed in Grecian sculpture, and the important 
question of its colouring. ‘The first efforts were probably in clay or wax; 
afterwards wooden statues covered with riveted plates of metal : no men- 
tion occurs of the use of marble till the end of the seventh century 
B.C. The tools were identically the same as at the present day—the ma- 
nipulations the same, even to pointing. As to colour, Egypt, <As- 
syria, India, the Greek hieratic art, and terra-cotta, equally witness to its 
use. The great masters of the demotic period also produced works having 
all the effects of colour. Staining or tinting of marble figures is attested 


On the lsth, at Houghton House, Bedfordshire, the Wife of Humphrey Brand- 
reth, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 18th, at Kuipton Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Campbell, of a son, stillborn. 

On the 19th, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, the Countess of Durham, of twin 


sons. 
On the 19th, Lady Edward Thynne, of a son, stillborn, 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 7th June, at Wimbledon, Alexander C. Campbell, Esq., only son of Alex- 
ander Campbeil, Esq., of Somerset House, Tunbridge Wells, to Elizabeth Henrietta, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. James Drummond, Rector of Achurch, Northampton- 
shire. 

On the lith, at Ipswich, Captain Henry Jervis White Jervis, R.A., third son of 
Sir Henry Meredyth Jervis White Jervis, Bart., to Lucy, eldest daughter of John 
Chevalier Cobbold, Esq., M.P. 

On the Lith, at St. Paul’s, Cheltenham, Simpson H. Ricketts, Commander R.N., 
youngest son of the late Admiral Sir R. Tristam Ricketts, Bart., of the Elms, Glou- 
cestershire, to Emma Gertrude, youngest daughter of the late William George Pigou, 
Esq., formerly of the Second Dragoon Guards, 

On the 16th, at St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square, R. Dashwood Fowler, Esq., 
Commander K.N., eldest son of Rear-Admiral R. Merrick Fowler, of Wallis- 
cote House, Oxon, to Marion Helen, youngest daughter of the late Major-General 
Sir James Sutherland, K.L.S., H.E.1.C.S., of Cumberland Street, Bryanston Square. 

On the 16th, at the New Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackney, by the Rev. T. L. Marshall, 
Alfred, youngest son of Edmund Collier, Esq., of Walthamstow, Essex, to Susan, 
only daughter of the late Charles Smith, Esq., of Down Ampney, Gloucestershire. 

On the 19th, at St. Marylebone, Captain John Bourmaster Dickson, R.N., son 
of the late Admiral Sir Archibald Collingwood Dickson, Bart., to Sarah Matilda 
Poynder, daughter of Thomas Poynder, Esq., of Hillmarton, Wiltshire, and Wim- 
pole Street. 

On the 20th, at Great Malvern, Commander Arthur Tower, R.N., to Augusta 
Fredericka Mary Jenkinson, youngest daughter of the late Right Rev. John Bankes 
Jenkinson, Bishop of St. David's. 

On the 21st, at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, the Hon. W. H. B. Portman, M.P., 
to the Hon. Mary S. C, Wentworth Fitzwilliam, only daughter of Selina, Viscountess 
Milton, and the late Viscount Milton. 

DEATHS, 

On the 11th June, at his residence near Bristol, John Earl of Carysfort; in his 
75th year. 

On the 11th, at Ickleton, Cambridgeshire, the Hon. Algernon Herbert; in his 62d 


ear. 
On the llth, at 14, Cambridge Square, Charlotte Katherine, second daughter of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Johu Louis, Bart., of Cadwell, Devon. 

On the 11th, at Mesenich, Cochen-on-the-Mosel, Prussia, to the poignant grief of 
their uncle, Commander C. E. Wilmot, R.N., with whom, with their widowed mo- 
ther, who is inconsolable, they were residing, whilst bathing, drowned in each other's 
arms, Bowes, aged 12), Versey, 10}, and Albert, 9 years, the three youngest sons of 
the late Peter Nugent Daly, Esq., Kinsale, county of Cork. 

Ou the Lith, at Southampton, Alice, daughter of the late Lieutenant-General the 
Hon. Sir George and the Right Hon. Lady Georgiana Catheart. 

On the 15th, very suddenly, at Upton Park, Slough, Lillias, Lady Rose, relict of 
the late Lieutenant-General Sir John Rose, K.C.B., of Holme, Inverness-shire, and 
daughter of the late Colonel Fraser, of Culduthell, in the same county; in her 65th 

ear, 

On the 15th, Francis Hill, of Nether Exe House, near Exeter; in his 90th year. 

On the 16th, at Cambridge, Colonel John Octavius Glover, formerly of the Royal 
Scots, elde~ son of the late Colonel Glover, of Bath; in his 67th year. 

On the 16th, at Bampton, Oxon, Ann Kearse, formerly of Coggs, near Witney; in 
her 90th year. 

On the 17th, accidentally drowned by the upsetting of a boat during a squall of 
wind, in Chelsea Reach, Mr. George Pegg, second son of William Pegg, Esq., of 
Birchgrove Place, near Swansea ; in his 20th year. 

On the 17th, at Sandhills, Hampshire, the Right Hon. Sir George Henry Rose. 

On the 17th, the Rev. John James Blunt, B.A., Lady Margaret Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Cambridge ; in his 61st year. 

On the 18th, in Eaton Terrace, Lady Laura FitzRoy, eldest surviving daughter of 
the late Duke of Grafton. 
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DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCVII. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 
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lishers on or before Wepnespay, Jvucy 4. 
London: Loyoman and Co, 39, Paternoster Row. 


ESTMINSTER REVIEW.—AD- 
VERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the 
Jury Number of the ‘“‘ Westminster Review,” should 
be forwarded to the Publisher not later than the 26th 
InsTanT.— BILLS by the 27th. 
Office, 8, King William Street, Strand. 








ESTMINSTER REVIEW. New 
Series. No. XV. Jury 1855. Price 6s. 
ConTENTS: 
1. Spinoza. 
2. International Immorality. 
3. Self-Education. 
4. The Physiological Errors of Teetotalism. 
5. The Decline of Party Government. 
6. The Earth and Man. 
7. The Foreign Policy of the United States. 
Contemporary Literature: 31. Theology and Phi- 
losophy —?2. Politics and Education —} 3. 
Science—} 4. Philology—} 5. History, Biogra- 
phy, ‘ee and Travels—} 6. Belles Lettres 
—} 7. Art. 
London: Joun Cuapmay, 8, King William Street, 


Strand. 
RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XLIII. price 6s. will be published Jury 2. 
ONTENTS : 
1. Types of Mankind—Ethnology and Revelation. 
2. The Know-Nothings—American Prospects. 
Memoir and Works by Dr. Thomas Prown. 
. The Insurgent Power in China. 
Administrative Reform. 
Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
Russian Aggression and English Statesmanship. 
8. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard; and Simpxin, Marswaty, and Co, Sta- 
tioner’s Hall Court. 


On the 30th of June will be published, the First 
‘umber of the 
TATIONAL REVIEW. A New Quar- 


terly Journal of General Literature, Politics, and 
Social and Religious Philosophy, Price 5s.; or 21s. 
sper annum, free by post. 
CONTENTS: 
1. The Administrative Problem. 
2. William Cowper. 
3. The Planets. 
4. Ewald’s Life of Christ. 
5. Novels and Poems by the Rev. C. Kingsley. 
4. Romanism, Protestantism, and Anglicanism. 
7. Goethe and Werther. 
8. International Duties and the Present Crisis. 
9. Summary of Theology and Philosophy. 
10. Books of the Quarter. 
London: Rosert TuEonarp, 26, Paternoster Row. 


On the Ist July will be published, No. III. of the 
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aa: NEW PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 


Tuomas AnpERson, M.D. F.R.S.E. &c. 
Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Glasgow ; 

Sir Wiittam Jarpisxe, Bart. F.R.S.E. &c. and 
Joun Hurron Barrovr, M.D, F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Medicine and Botany in the University 
of Edinburgh 
Published Quarterly, price 6s. 

The leading feature of this volume is its Original 
Papers on the Physico-Math ical, Chemical, Biolo- 
gical, and Geological § $ y their 

Pr 1 ions. 

A portion of each number is appropriated to the re- 
ception of valuable Papers translated from foreign 
journals not readily accessible to the British public; to 
abstracts and analyses of important Memoirs; and to 
Sketches of the lives and labours of eminent deceased 
Philosophers. 

Another section consists of Reviews of separate 
Scientific Publications, which are occasionally of a re- 
trospective character. Scientific Correspondence, Re- 
ports of the Proceedings of Learned Societies, and No- 
tices of the Contents of Scientific Transactions and 
Journals, constitute distinct departments, in which it 
+i the aim of the Editors to supply the most recent in- 
telligence, so as to make the work a complete epitome 
of the progress of science. ‘ i 

On receiving a remittance of 24s. the Publishers will 
forward the numbers for the year by post. 

All Communications, Letters, Books, &c. should be 
addressed to the Editors, care of the Publishers. 

Edinburgh: Apam and Cuartes Back. London: 

Lonoman and Co. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN 

DICTIONARIES, a 
CHNEIDER and JAMES'S GERMAN 
DICTIONARY. A Complete Dictionary of the 
German and English Languages for generaluse. Com- 
»iled with special regard to the elucidation of modern 
iterature, the Pronunciation and Accentuation after 
the principles of Walker and Heinsius. Eighth Ste- 

seotype Edition. Square Svo. strongly bound, 6s. 
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TIONARY. A Complete Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages for general use, with 
the Accentuation and a literal Pronunciation of every 
word. Fourth Stereotype Edition. Square 8vo. 
strongly bound, 6 

RASSI and JAMES’S ITALIAN DIC- 

TIONARY. A Complete Dictionary of the 
Italian and English Languages for general use, with 
the Italian Pronunciation and the Accentuation of 
every word, and the Terms of Science and Art, 
of Mechanics, Railways, Marine, &c. Compiled from 
the best and most recent authorities by Givs, Grasst 
and W. James. Square 8vo. strongly bound, 6s. 

&> This Series of Dictionaries, though in a com- 
pact form, are exceedingly full, both with respect to 
words and explanations; they will be found quite suf- 
ficient for all ordinary purposes. 

*,* The full usual allowance to Booksellers or 
Teachers, 13 copies of any one Dictionary 2/. 8s. cash. 
London: Wituiams and Norcate, 14, Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


On the 30th June 1855, it is intended to publish the 
Finsr Numper of THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


A NEW QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF GENERAL LITERATURE, POLITICS, AND 
SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. 








In originating such a Periodical the Conductors be- 
lieve that they will supply a want long recognized, and 
every day more urgently felt by thousands of their 
thoughtful countrymen, who are unable to identify 
themselves with any one of the acknowledged parties 
in Church or State. It appears to us that there is no 
party, ecclesiastical or political, that is not manifestly 
embarrassed rather than sustained by its own watch- 
words and traditions. The established and conven- 
tional formulas of thought are f ily inadequate 
to express the actugl convictions of the time; and, 
though often liberally interpreted or questionably 
stretched to embrace the new conditions, this very 
accommodation virtually surrenders their essential life, 
and confesses the presence of younger energies and 
aspirations, which claim independent and original ex- 
pression. 

The effects of this have naturally been unfavourable 
to periodical literature. We are far from denying the 
excellent tone, taste, and temper, the great information, 
the high and available literary talent, which charac- 
terize many of our leading periodicals: but we believe 
they suffer from the state of the parties of which they 
are the organs—they are marked by a want of steady 
adherence to ascertained principle, of coherent and 
strict deductions, of defined and searching discussion. 

On religious subjects especially we think it painfully 
evident that there is not at present in thiscountry any 
adequate organ for the expression and instruction of 
the many minds which are trying to combine with a 
habit of free inquiry the faithful adherence to realized 
and definite truth. The very aim at comprehensive 
principles is not recognized in most quarters; and in 
others the feeling of reverence, and the real existence 
of oe for reverence, seem to be altogether disre- 
garded. 

The selection of our name is no accident. Having a 
rooted faith in all indigenous products of thought and 
feeling, we conceive that too foreign a cast has been 
imparted to the character of our Christianity by the 
historical accidents of its introduction into this 
country. Neither Catholicism nor Protestantism is 
the growth of English soil; and probably not till 
Christian truth has shaped itself afresh under the 
home conditions of affection and character will the 
religious malaise of our society cease. The National. 
Review will interpret, it is believed, the deliberate 
faith of most cultivated English laymen, however now 
scattered among different churches,—a faith that fears 
no reality, and will permanently endure no fiction. No 
one who recognizes in historic Christianity God’s 
highest witness and revelation, can suppose that the 
world and the human mind are, or ever were, abandoned 
by their Divine and living guide; and we believe that 
to ignore or to disown the traces of His agency in the 
excellence and truth of every age, is not piety, but 
treason to His spirit. To preserve, in our treatment 
of philosophical or historical theology, the tonc of re- 
verence which is due to the earnest convictions of 
others, will be to us no artificial self-restraint, but the 
expression of natural disposition. With two things 
only, in this relation, we profess to keep no terms—the 
conceited indifferentism, which, as its humour changes, 
pets or persecutes all faiths alike; and the insolent 
dogmatism which treats eternal truth as a private and 
exclusive property. Believing that in this country, 
amid all the clamour of sects, the religion of widest 
range and deepest seat isas yet without a voice or 
name, we aspire, in this department of our work, to 
help it into adequate expression. 

As Englishmen, we place unbounded in 
the bases of English character,—its moderation and 
veracity; its firm hold on reality; its reverence for 
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law and right; its historical tenacity; its aversion to 
a priori politics, and to revolutions generated out of 
speculative data. | 

We think, however, that even here there is room for | 
a more constant reference to general principle than is 
now usual in this country. Many of our most influen- | 
tial organs seem to us to wander into discussions of | 
business and detail, which may be useful in the narrow 
circles of official and merely political society, but are 
scarcely suited to the perusal of thoughtful and able 
men in the country at large, whose occupations prevent 
their following the minutie of transitory discussion, 
but who wish to be guided to general conclusions on 
important topics, and whose incalculable influence on 
public opinion makes it most important to give them 
the means of arriving at just conclusions. 

We conceive the office of theory in such matters not 
to be, as was once thought, the elaborate construction 
of paper constitutions for all ages and all countries; 
but rather to ascertain and clearly define the conditions 
under which the various national characters and insti- 
tutions have developed themselves; and to deduce, if 
possible, with fulness and sequence the rationale of 
the suitableness of each polity to its appropriate nation. 
We would neither confine our political sympathies at 
home, nor carry our political doctrines ruthlessly and 
indiscriminately abroad. We feel no vocation for any 
sort of politan propagandism, which would merge 
the distinctions of race in the common features of 
humanity; and would assume that what is good for us 
must be good for all, without regard to intrinsic charac- 
ter or historic antecedents. But we do acknowledge 
and will enforce those mutual claims of sympathy and 
duty between nations which no division of the great 
human family can guiltlessly evade, believing that the 
virtue and welibeing of States is forfeited, not fostered, | 
by selfish exclusiveness, as surely as the egotist, most | 
studious of his own happiness, finds it soonest waste 
away. The present exciting crisis may not be the most 
favourable for the prosecution of internal reforms; but 
the prospect of European danger, and the appeal to all 
classes for noble sacrifices, which have done so much 
to sweep away the dissensions of sect and party, and to 
make the whole empire conscious once more of the 
pulsation of a common heart, have, we think, created 
| a conjuncture pretminently favourable to the ripenin: 
} of national sentiment, and the abatement of artitici 
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divisions; and a survey of our institutions and rela- 
tions, while the dominant temper is thus genial and 
generous, may prepare a body of opinion uncorrupted 
by narroty prejudices or selfish claims. 

For the working classes we confidently anticipate a 
social condition far in advance of their present state: 
we have earnestly at heart the people’s happiness and 
the people’s elevation; but we shall not allow our warm 
sympathies and earnest wishes in this direction to be- 
tray us into any faithless compromise of the principles 
of economic science. 

Our object in literature will be analogous to our aim 
in politics. We wish as before to secure a more con- 
stant reference to ascertained principle than we think 
is now common ; but, at the same time, we shall not 
try to apply arbitrary canons to all writers and all 
ages, but rather to examine and describe the real fea- 
tures of great literary nations and writers, and explain 
the manner in which the genius and circumstances of 
each have influenced the works they have bequeathed 
to us. 

In two points, moreover, it will be our endeavour to 
avoid errors which have been much and justly com- 
Gone ofin the conduct of other Quarterly organs. 

We purpose to study brevity on all topics which will 
not justify length—and to give to the lighter depart- 
ments of literature that share to which they are fairly 
entitled in a periodical which aspires to please and aid 
the general reader, as well as to interest the studious 
one. 

Like most other Quarterly Journals, the NatroxaL 
Review will not be able to tind room for more than a 
selection from the works which from time to time ap- 
pear. We must endeavour to excel by making that 
selection judicious. We shall, however, endeavour to 
give a systematic summary of the new publications on 
topics insufficiently noticed by the daily and weekl 
journals—especially Theology and Mental and Politica 
Philosophy. We shall likewise give a list of the books 
appearing in each quarter which seem suitable for 
Reading Societies, and are most likely to interest the 
general reader. 


Price Five Shillings, or 22s, per Annum, 
free by post. 
London: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, Paternoster 


Row. 





On the 30th June will be published, price 2s. 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPJZEDIA, Part 


XXVIII. extending the Natural History Division 
from Pholadide to Phrenite, and the Geographical Divi- 
sion from Rome to Sarthe; including articles on Rouen, 
Russia, Sacramento City, Sahara, Salzburg, Samnium, 
Samos, San Francisco, San Marino, San Salvador, Sand- 
wich Islands, Santa Fé, Saratov, Sardegna, Sardinian 
States, Kc. Xe. 

Brappsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Strect. 

And to be had by order of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


I ANDBOOK FOR MODERN LON- 
DON.—A Complete Guide for Visitors to the 
Metropolis. Map. l6mo. 5s. 


i oe OF TRAVEL-TALK; in 
English, French, German, and Italian. 3s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK FOR ENGLAND.— 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 


6s. 
ANDBOOK FOR BELGIUM; AND 
THE RHINE. Maps. 5s. 
ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GER- 
MANY.—HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, 
and the RHINE to SWITZERLAND. Maps. 9s. 


‘ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.— 
AX The ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT. Maps. 
3. . 


ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—NOR- 
MANDY, BRITTANY, the FRENCH ALPS, 





| DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRENEES. 


Maps. 9s. 


ANDBOOK EOR NORTH ITALY.— 
SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, VENICE, PAR- 

MA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUCCA, FLORENCE, 
TUSCANY as farasthe VAL D’ARNO. Maps. 12s. 


I ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.— 
THE TWO SICILIES, NAPLES, POMPEI, 
HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &c. Maps. 1 


I eo FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 
—SOUTHERN TUSCANY and the PAPAL 
STATES. Maps. 7s. 
ANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. Map. 7s. 


ANDBOOK FOR GREECE.—THE 
IONIAN ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, 
and MACEDONIA. Maps. lis. 


ANDBOOK FOR TURKEY.—MAL- 
TA, CONSTANTINOPLE, ASIA MINOR, AR- 
MENIA, MESOPOTAMIA, &c. Maps. 10s. 


ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—MALTA, 
the NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, 
and the OVERLAND ROUTE to INDIA. Map. 15s. 


ANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.— 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. Maps. 12s. 


ANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA.—FIN- 
LAND AND ICELAND. Maps. 12s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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